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I.—Concerning the Influence of Greek on Vulgar Latin 


By Proressor E. H. STURTEVANT 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


There are many lines of relationship between the two 
classical languages. Aside from the words inherited from 
primitive Indo-European, both Greek and Latin contain 
many words borrowed along with the Mediterranean civili- 
zation from the earlier languages of Greece’and Italy. These 
terms had spread from one or more centers over a considerable 
territory and had changed their form more or less in the 
process, after the usual manner of loan words. Hence, when 
we meet the same word in our Greek and in our Latin sources, 
the identity is often not quite obvious.! There is little doubt 
that plumbum and podvBdos, vaccintum and vbaxw6os, rosa and 
pddov, ficus and cixoy are thus to be identified. 

One source from which Latin received Mediterranean words 
was Etruscan, and along with them it received some words 
which the Etruscans had borrowed from Greek before the 
migration to Italy. The Latin oath hercle is to be identified 
with Etruscan Hercle “ Hercules,’’ and mehercle is probably 
Etruscan mi Hercle “ille Hercules.”’ Since ‘Hpaxdjs has a 
transparent Greek etymology, the Etruscan word was probably 
borrowed from that language. Latin persona comes from 
Etruscan gersu, which means “mask”’ or possibly “masked 
actor.” ? Friedlinder suggests that gersu is from Greek 


1 Qn this whole topic see Meillet, Af. S. L. xv, 161-164. 
2So0 Deecke, Etruskische Forschungen und Studien, vt, p. 47, and Skutsch, 
Arch. f. lat. Ler. xv, 145 = Kleine Schriften, p. 327 f.  Friedliinder’s article 
2 5) 
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mpocwrov. Schulze? is pretty certainly correct in his suggestion 
that the cognomen Cocles 1s akin with the Latinized Etruscan 
name Coclius and, more distantly, with Etruscan Cuclnies, 
whence Latin Coculnius, Cuculnius. We cannot, however, 
follow Schulze’s tentative rejection of the ancient testimony 
that Cocles meant “one-eyed”; * Latin Cocles is to be derived 
from xix\wy through the Etruscan. 

As our knowledge of Etruscan increases we shall probably 
be able to trace other words along the same route, but great 
caution will always be necessary; for many words which show 
similar forms in Greek, Latin, and Etruscan were original in 
Etruscan and the related Aegean languages and borrowed from 
these by Greek and Latin independently.® Such are ofvos and 
vinum beside Etruscan vinu(m); ripors and turris beside the 
base of the names Tvupo-nvoi, Tus-ci, Umbrian Turskum, and 
E-trus-ci; rbpavvos and the personal name Turanius beside 
Etruscan Turan “Venus.” Another probable example is the 
name of the god Bacchus. The Greeks usually called him by 
his Thracian name, Acdvvoos, and it is difficult to understand 
how the Romans should have chosen the rare name in place 
of the common one, if they got the cult from Greece. Since 
the Lydian inscriptions call the god Bakis, some name or 
names similar to Bacchus must have been applied to him in 
the Aegean lands before the introduction of the Thracian 
name. Therefore the Romans probably borrowed the Bacchic 
cult from their Aegean neighbors, the Etruscans. 

To distinguish words of these various kinds from those which 
the Romans borrowed directly from the Greeks is not always 
possible. In general such words will not have a satisfactory 
Greek etymology, and yet a word borrowed from a Medi- 


appeared in Glotia 11, 164-168. Lattes, zbid. 270, finds Friedlander’s argument 
unconvincing. 

3 Zur Geschichte Lateinischer Eigennamen, p. 288. 

4HE.g. Plaut. Curc. 393 f.: De Coclitum prosapia te esse arbitror; nam hi 
sunt unoculi. 

5 Cf. Class. Week. xvii, 25-28, 33-36. 

6 See Language, 1, 77 f. 
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terranean source may chance to resemble genuine Greek 
material. For example, dios “frankincense”? seems to be 
connected with iw, Ouvuds, etc., and Latin tus is therefore 
always cited as a Greek loan word (the initial consonant 
forbids us to call it a cognate of 6tos). Since the genitives 
turts and Oveos show the treatment of intervocalic s which 
is regular in inherited words (e.g. generis = yéveos), the 
borrowing, if that is the true explanation, must have occurred 
while both Greek and Latin still retained intervocalic s. 
Contact of Greek and Latin at so early a date is unlikely, 
and therefore we must rather assume, even at the cost of 
abandoning a satisfactory Greek etymology, that both got | 
the word from a third source. There is no lack of indication 
in Greek itself that the base 6v in religious words was of Aegean 
origin. We cannot trace to an Indo-European source such 
words as Ovpoos, Ouyédn, Ovuddwy. There are also many place 
names and mythological names with the same element, of 
which I will cite only these: Ovecods, a town in Lydia; Ovéorns; 
Ovédn, a town in Oenotria; Ovndai, daughters of Earth, who 
taught men to sacrifice; Ovjvy, a nymph of Dodona; Ouddes 
= Baxxides; Ovwvy, an epithet of Semele. 

On the other hand, it would not be safe to assume that all 
terms of civilization common to both the classical languages 
for which there is no satisfactory Greek etymology were 
borrowed independently by Greek and Italic from a Medi- 
terranean source; the Greeks undoubtedly carried many a 
foreign product and its name to Italy. 

Neither is it safe to say that a relatively uncommon vari- 
ation in form between a Greek word and a Latin is proof that 
the latter does not come directly from the former. For 
instance Cuny ’ was wrong in holding that Latin words with 
b, d, g for 7, t,x; or p, t, c for B, 6, y (e.g. gubernare for xvBepvav) 
cannot derive from the Greek. F. Forhalle® agrees with 

7.Rev. des Et. Anc. x11, as cited by Forhalle. The article is not accessible 


here. 
8 Mélanges Linguistiques Offerts a M. J. Vendryes (1925), pp. 157-178. 
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Cuny in the main, but he recognizes the necessity of tracing 
some such words to Greek as their immediate source (e.g. 
Burrus for Tvppés), and he also notes the similar irregularity 
in certain Greek loans from the Latin (Ilér\cos from Publius, 
’Avpeyaves from Africanus, etc.). These two groups of words 
he explains by Meillet’s ® doctrine that the stop sounds, both 
in Greek and in Latin, were weakly articulated and therefore 
easily misunderstood. This argument proves too much; in 
general the stop sounds were accurately preserved in ancient 
Greek and Latin, and even in the modern forms of those 
languages there is less alteration of the original stop sounds 
than there is in the Germanic languages, to which Meillet 
assigns a strong articulation. I am still of the opinion which 
I expressed eight years ago 2° that we must find the explanation 
of such forms as Burrus and IlorNuos in differences of pro- 
nunciation between Greek and Latin. I expect soon to indicate 
some modifications of the theory then advanced which will, 
I hope, meet the objections of my critics. 

In this paper I shall assume that loan words ! appearing 
both in Greek and in Latin were brought to the Romans by 
the Greeks unless I know of some reason for deciding otherwise. 
Quite likely some of the words in the following lists will 
ultimately have to be deleted. 

Many of the Greek words which Latin possessed in the time 
of Plautus must have been part and parcel of the language 
for a long while. Thus ezanclare (ééavrdav) shows the change 
of tl to cl, which is familiar in Latin words like péclum, cognate 
with Sanskrit patram, and which was completed in prehistoric 
times. The pair, olewm and oliva (€\acfov, éd\aira), illustrate 
the process which before Plautus changed *deivos to deus and 
*devn to din.” 

Much more numerous are the Greek loan words which 


9M. S. L. xix, 163-173. 

107, A. P. A. xtvu, 49-62. 

11 Most of my material, aside from proper names, has been taken from F. O. 
Weise, Die Griechischen Woérter im Latein, Leipzig, 1882. 

12 See Sommer, Handbuch der Lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre?, p. 74. 
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shared in the weakening of medial vowels, another process 
which was completed before the beginning of the literature. 
Examples are anguina (ayxoivn), catapulta (xararédrns), 
epistula (émiorody), Hecuba (‘Exé8n), machina (properly macina 
—paxava), pacnula (pavddys), pessulus (raocaXos), placenta 
(rraxorvra), scopulus (oxédmedos), scutula (oxvrddn), sesuma 
(ohoapuos), Sicilia (Suxedia), Srculus (Suxedds), talentum 
(radavrov), Tarentum (Téparvra), trutina (rpvrdvn). The 
change of a to e before r was also prior to Plautus, and hence 
words like fessera (a short form for reccapdywvos) 8 and 
phalera (gadapa) * had belonged to the Latin language from 
preliterary times. 

We may be reasonably sure that a word was current in 
the Latin of Plautus’s time if it appears in his plays in a form 
inconsistent with his regular method of transliterating Greck, 
What Plautus’s ordinary practice was may be inferred from 
his treatment of the Greek names of his characters, excluding 
only the mythological names Alcwmena and Amphitruo, which 
may have received their Latin form at a much earlier date. 
The other names of Plautine, and also of Terentian characters 
are treated as they would have been in the Ciceronian age, 
with the following exceptions: (1) All feminines of the first 
declension show final @ in the nominative singular and am 
in the accusative. (2) Terence usually treats masculines of 
the first declension in the same way (Geta, Phaedria). Plautus 
follows this practice in names ending in las, éas (Sosia, Saurea, 
Dinia, Simia); otherwise he prefers Charmides, .Apoccides, 
Lyconides, Theopropides, etc. (but note Leonida). (3) There 
is somewhat more variation in the declension of Greek 
names than there is in classical Latin. (4) In Plautus’s time 
the letters y and z were not in use, their place being taken in 
Greek loan words by wu and s(s). (5) Greek aspirates were 
not indicated by A. Such names as Lyconides, Philolaches, 

13See Bréal, M. S. LD. v1, 5, and Walde, Etymologisches Worterbuch 8.v, 
Bréal is wrong in calling tessera ‘‘un example de mot d'origine savante.”’ 


14 This word itself is not quotable before Cicero, but the derivative phaleratus 
occurs in Terence, Ph. 500. 
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and Theopropides exhibit the work of modernizing redactors or 
copyists. 

In other respects Plautus transliterated Greek: names as 
Cicero did, and it is safe to say that he followed the same 
system whenever he took any other word directly from his 
Greek model. These words were of course modernized by 
redactors and copyists in the same way as the personal names, 
but any other variation in our manuscripts from Plautus’s 
system of transliteration indicates that he found the word in 
question already current in Roman speech. Such a word is 
aurichaleum (épeixadxov), which owes its initial diphthong to a 
popular etymology. Other examples are Alcwmena (’Adkunvn), 
balaena (gédawa), calx (xadé), conger (yéoyypos), drachuma 
(Spaxun), gubernare (xvBepvav), lanterna (Naurrnhp), mina (ura), 
pellex (waddaxis), resina (pnrivn). 

Many of the Greek words in Plautus are shown to have been 
already naturalized at Rome by the existence of derivatives 
with Latin suffixes. Plautus uses both gubernare and guber- 
nator; both opsonium and opsonari, opsonator, opsonatus; 
balineum (Badaveiov) and also balineator; elleborus and elle- 
borosus; pausa (rato.s) and the denominative verb pausare; 
machina and machinari; moechus and moecharit; zona and 
zonarius. Scarcely less valuable as an indication that a word 
was in common use at Rome is frequency of occurrence in 
the early literature, as in the case of dapsilis (Sayidns), hilarus 
(thapés), mina (uve), drachuma (6paxp7n). 

It is probable that most of the other Greek words in Plautus 
were familiar to his audience, but in some cases we cannot 
get beyond this general probability. Such a word as apologus, 
Stich. 538, 541, 544, 570, may have been taken directly from 
the Greek original. There are besides several words which 
are more likely to have been borrowed by the dramatic poets 
than by anyone else. Technical terms of the theatre, such as 
scena, prologus, choragus, must have been unknown at Rome 
until there was a Roman drama. There are also in the 
comedies several Greek words which could not have found a 
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place in Roman speech because of differences between Greek 
and Roman society. No one in early Rome except the 
authors of fabulae palliatae was likely to need the words 
gynaeceum, parasitus, and ephebr. 

As to the precise Greek community from which an early 
loan word was taken, we are usually left quite in the dark. It 
has been thought that nominatives in a, like poeta, pompa, 
scena, indicate derivation from a dialect other than Attic or 
Ionic; but no such inference can properly be drawn. Plautus 
and Terence took their characters from Attic plays, and yet 
they gave them such names as Scapha, Philumena, Ampelisca. 
The noun bibliotheca can hardly have been borrowed before 
the Ciceronian period or from another dialect than the Attic 
xowy, and yet it usually shows final a in the manuscripts. 
In these instances the analogy of native Latin nouns fully 
accounts for the final a. 

There are, however, a few words which contain medial long 
ain place of Attic-Ionic 7, and their source must, of course, be 
other than Attic or Ionic. One of these words is machina, 
which may well have been borrowed in the sense of “block 
and tackle.” If it is a plausible guess that this and other 
early terms of seafaring and commerce came to Rome from 
Syracuse, the reasons are exclusively historical and archeo- 
logical. From the same source may come such words as 
balaena, gubernare, ancora, citrus, mina, drachuma, lanterna, 
paenula, Similarly Argivus, Achivus, and oliva must come 
from dialects or a dialect that retained ¢; but precisely 
which dialects remains uncertain. 

One reason for the representation of Greek v by wu in early 
Latin, as in Burrus (IIvppés), gubernare, etc., was that v was a 
pure u in many of the Greek dialects of Southern Italy and 
Sicily, including not only Syracuse and the other Doric 
colonies but also Ionic Cumae (not Cymae!). Still no argument 
.as to the source of a word can be drawn from this usage; for 
even Attic v was as near to u as to any Latin sound. When, 


16 Cf. Horace, Carm. 1, 4, 2: trahuntque siccas machinae carinas. 
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however, we find Latin 7 for Greek v we may be sure that the 
word in question was taken from a dialect where v was [y]. 
Significantly enough this is the case with the title of Livius 
Andronicus’s translation of the Odyssey—Odissia. 

Of particular interest are the Greek phrases which occur in 
the midst of Plautus’s most extravagant burlesque, as for 
example, mpayuard por mapéxes (Cas. 728), val rav Képap 
(Capt. 881), wa rov ’Aré\\w (Most. 973), xat rodro val yap 
(Pseud. 484). Sometimes a Greek word is worked into a 
Latin phrase, as in dabo tibi péya xaxév (Cas. 729), arodaxritw 
inimicos omnis (Epid. 678), argentum otxera: (Trin. 419). 
These Greek tags must have been understood by the audience, 
for otherwise they would have had no point. Plautus was 
not the man to use unfamiliar words in order to exhibit his 
learning. We are forced to conclude that before 200 B.c. 
Rome had a considerable Greek-speaking population engaged 
in such occupations as to make a number of their colloquial 
phrases familiar to all. These expressions were not really 
loan words, since in using them the Romans were consciously 
mocking the Greeks of the city. Just so a few German or 
half German phrases have had more or less currency in 
America. In my boyhood I heard Nichts kommt heraus and 
That 1s ausgespielt. Some years later Aber ni(ch)t had a 
brief vogue. Nowadays we use Yiddish, as in the name of a 
new play, Kosher Kitty Kelly. 

Out of the same soil sprang many loan words that struck 
firmer root in the Latin language. The words eu and euge 
are Just as thoroughly of Greek origin as those mentioned in 
the last paragraph; but the editors print them with Roman 
letters, because they had become an integral part of the 
Latin language. Proof that the dramatists drew them from 
Roman slang rather than from their Greek models is furnished 
by the variants eugae and eugepae, which do not occur in 
Attic Greek. They represent a contamination of etye with 
mamat, which may have taken place either on Greek lips or 
Roman; but in either case eugae and eugepae must have been 
current in Rome. 
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It is equally obvious that we are dealing with Roman slang 
in apage, techinae, tricae (rpixes), pytisso “spit.” No one 
doubts that the phrase abz dierecte is an imprecation, or that it 
belongs to the language of the streets; the adverb is probably 
Greek é:appayeins “I hope you burst,” reshaped by a popular 
etymology from erzgo and the prefix dz = dis. Other Greek 
loan words whose abusive or vulgar use marks them as slang 
are bardus (Bpaédis) “stupid,” blennus “dolt,” cinaedus, 
moechus, crapula, colaphus, fucus (gixos), a cosmetic, badissare 
(tolutim badissare “to gallop,” of a master compelled to serve 
his slave as a horse, Plaut. Asin. 706), comissari (xwudfev) 
“attend a drunken revel.” 1° 

Somewhat more respectable is opsontum “day’s marketing,”’ 
but the word’s meaning forbids us to suppose that it was 
brought to Rome by commerce; it is a characteristic term of 
retail trade. On the other hand its frequency as well as its 
half dozen Latin derivatives prove that it was not introduced 
by the comic poets themselves. It was taken from the Greeks 
resident in Rome, and its meaning gives a hint as to the sort 
of occupation these Greeks engaged in. Other loan words in 
Plautus which indicate that many Greeks in Rome were 
petty tradesmen are macellum, myropola, myropolium, oeno- 
polium, propola, thermopolium, danista, trapezita. Ganeum 
(*ya-varov—see Walde, s.v.) points to a still meaner calling. 

The Greek word Bapfapos must first have become familiar 
at Rome in its primary sense of “non-Hellenic.” Hence it is 
that Plautus felt no more humiliation in applying the term to 
himself or to his nation than we feel in calling ourselves 
“gentiles.” When Plautus uses the word barbarus in a 
derogatory sense (e.g. Most. 828) he is probably following his — 
Greek original closely. 

Of about 1250 Greek words which Weise (op. cit.) lists as 
having certainly been fully naturalized at Rome no less than 

16 This word cannot have been taken directly from the New Comedy, because 


its meaning is not the same in Latin as in Greek, where it referred to the noisy 
procession through the streets. See Hendrickson, Class. Phil. xx, 302. 
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225—more than one sixth—make their first appearance in 
Plautus. The scanty remnants of other pre-Ciceronian writers 
bring the count up to 404, nearly one third of the grand 
total. If we had as much of Ennius and of Lucilius as we 
have of Plautus, at least one half of all the Greek loan words 
would be quotable before Cicero. In a few instances the 
form of a word which is first quotable from a classical author 
gives us good reason for regarding it as an early or popular 
loan. Thus spelunca (orfdvyé), Luer. 1, 348, etc., and corytus 
(ywpurds), Verg. Aen. X, 169 (var. lect. gor-), would not repre- 
sent y by cif they had been taken over by literary men of the 
classical period. Vowel weakening is good evidence that a 
word first quotable from a classical writer was borrowed in 
preliterary times. In this category belong apica (azoxos), 
Varro, R. R. 11, 2, 3, Catina (Karavn), Cic., spatula (orarédn), 
Varro, Sat. Men. 275 B, strangulo (orpayyad&), Caelius ap. 
Cic. Fam. vi, 15. 

We cannot argue conversely that any Greek word which 
harmonizes with the classical system of representing Greek 
sounds must have been borrowed in the Ciceronian period or 
later. We have seen (p. 10) that the spelling of Plautus was 
modernized and the same tendency often led writers of the 
later period to restore the proper Greek form to words long 
current in the Latin language. As a result of this practice 
we can only in rare cases be certain that a word was borrowed 
during or after the classical period, and our evidence for such a 
conclusion is never linguistic. If we hold that bsbliotheca was 
not borrowed before Cicero’s time, that is because the earlier 
Romans can have had little occasion to speak of libraries. 
Similarly we may be sure that the technical terms of Christi- 
anity did not get into the Latin language before the spread of 
that religion. 

We can make some progress in determining which of the 
later loan words belonged to vulgar Latin and which were 
confined to the standard language. Nevertheless we must not 
expect to draw any sharp distinction between the two kinds 
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of Latin. In spite of some misapprehension among scholars, 
there was less difference between the language of the educated 
and of the uneducated in imperial Rome than there is in 
some modern European countries, where a common language 
has spread over a region of considerable dialectic variation. 
For vulgar Latin and literary Latin developed out of a language 
which must have been fairly uniform as late as the second 
half of the third century B.c. It is clear also that literary and 
vulgar Latin influenced each other during their entire history. 
Even since their separation the Romance languages have 
continued under the influence of literary Latin, as is shown by 
the hosts of “learned” words. 

Our most direct evidence for assigning certain words to 
vulgar Latin is found in the ancient writers themselves. Any 
deviation from the standard system of spelling Greek words 
must be due to an unintentional slip on the part of author or 
copyist, or else the word is taken from current Roman usage. 
Hence the following must belong to vulgar Latin: brisa 
(Bptrea), Colum. xu, 39, 2, caerefolium (xatpéyuddov), Pliny, 
H. N. xxx, 170, drota (diwros), Hor. Carm. 1, 9, 8, druppa 
(Spir7a), Pliny, H. N. xu, 130, galbanum (xadBavn), Celsus, 
Il, 21, 25, incitega (éyyv0qxn), Paulus Diac. ex Fest. 94 Lind., 
mattea (uarrva), Varro, L.L. v, 112, mullus (uinddos), id. 
R.R. m1, 17, 7, obrussa (8Bpvtov), Cic. Brut. 258, scutica 
(oxurexy), Hor. Sat. 1, 3, 119, stpariwm (cigapov), Cic. Prov. 
Cons. v1, 14, stuppa (criarn), Lucr. vi, 896, tumba (ripBos), 
Prud. Steph. x1, 9. 

More abundant evidence is furnished by the Romance 
languages. If a Greek word preserved in one or more of 
these languages has shared in the phonetic changes which 
characterize vulgar Latin and the language or languages in 
which it occurs, it must have been in use in vulgar Latin. 
For example, French chaire, chaise, Provencal cadeira from 
xa0e5pa, Show that the latter word existed in vulgar Latin in 
the form of *catédra. Evidence of this kind was collected and 
discussed by Claussen !’ twenty-one years ago. I could add 

17 Romaniache Forschungen, xv, 774-883. 
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but little to his treatment, and so I shall not take the matter 
up in detail. 

I must, however, make one important correction. Claussen 
regards the Roman quantitative system as an invention of 
the poets in imitation of the Greek. In the early period, 
before quantity played a part in Latin, the Romans, Claussen 
thinks, took over the quality of the Greek vowels in loan 
words, and placed the accent as they would have done upon 
Latin vowels of similar quality. For example (p. 813), 
xpnwida had open ct, and since Latin open 2 in the penult, 
being short, could not carry the accent, the Latin word crepida 
was accented on the antepenult. That the Latin quantitative 
system was inherited is proved by so many correspondences 
with the related languages that I need do no more than refer 
to the typical examples in any comparative grammar, such as, 
ago = a&yw, mater = wnrnp, quis = ris, virus = ios. But even 
if we could grant him this point, Claussen’s theory would 
explain only a small part of the material; for example, 
Agrigentum from ’Axpayavra shows the effects of an accent on 
the first syllable. 

The weakening of Latin vowels was an effect of the pre- 
historic accent on initial syllables, and consequently Greek 
loan words which display weakening were borrowed while that 
accent was still in force. Louis Havet’s!® solution of the 
problem was substantially correct, except for his account of 
the shortening of long penults in crepida, ancora, etc. This 
last remaining difficulty can be removed with the help of 
Claussen’s observation that Greek long vowels, being open in 
quality, often yield the corresponding Latin short vowels. 
The short penult of Latin crepida is due to the openness of 
the long « in xpn7iéa; in keeping the quality of the vowel the 
Romans gave it the quantity of their own open?i. If the long 
quantity of the penult had been taken over from the Greek, 
the Romans would later have transferred the accent to that 
syllable at the time when they began to say amicus instead of 


18 M.S. L. vi, 11-17. 
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prehistoric dmicos. Similarly a&yxipa became ancéra (ef. 
Claussen, p. 818) because it came from a Greek dialect in 
which long v was an open wu. On the other hand mhdareéa 
yielded platéa on account of the Latin shortening of one vowel 
before another. | | 

For our purposes the most important generalization to be 
drawn from Claussen’s material is this: the vulgar Latin 
forms of Greek words which have to be assumed as the basis of 
Romance words show a remarkable resemblance to the Greek 
words in Plautus and other early Roman authors. Claussen 
puts it as follows (p. 794): “Das Volkslatein stimmt .. . in 
seiner Art, die griechischen Worter dem heimischen Sprachgut 
zu assimilieren, durchweg mit dem Altlatein gegeniiber dem 
vom Latein der klassischen Periode beliebten Verfahren zu- 
sammen. Dies ist die Quintessenz unserer ganzen Unter- 
suchung.”’ | 

Among the Greek words citable from the early Latin 
authors, whose form or use indicates that they were borrowed 
by speakers rather than by writers, and which are shown by 
the Romance languages to have survived in late vulgar Latin, 
are balineum (Fr. bain), camera (Fr. chambre), colopus?® 
(Fr. coup), guberno (Sp. gobiérno), lanterna (Fr. lanterne), 
macina ® (It. macina), platea (It. piazza, Fr. place), purpura 
(Fr. pourpre), scopulus (Prov. escuelh, Fr. écueil), talentum 
(It.-Sp. talento). In these cases early Latin is virtually 
identical with the vulgar Latin inferred from the comparison 
of Romance forms. | 

Although the changes of short medial vowels of which we 
spoke above (p. 8) were completed before the beginning 
of the literature and the standard language suffered no similar 
development at a later date, there was a tendency in the later 
vulgar speech to assimilate penultimate d@ in loan words to the 
vocalism of the native speech material. A clear case is 
monicus (udvaxos); Which must be assumed as the vulgar 
Latin basis of 0.H.G. munich, Mod. H. G. Ménch (Claussen, 


19 Erroneously spelled colophus and machina in our manuscripts. 
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p. 804); the meaning of the word forbids us to suppose that it 
belonged to the Latin language in the early period, and so 
it must have been influenced negatively by the rarity of @ in 
the penult of polysyllables, and positively by words like 
efficit beside facit. Again vulgar Latin *pelegus (xédayos), 
*ceresus (képacos), *castenus (xdcravos), which Claussen (pp. 
803 f.) assumes on Romance evidence, cannot owe their 
penultimate é to the prehistoric weakening of vowels, since 
that would have yielded 7. They must have been influenced 
by such words as descendo, regressus, and particularly by 
pepert beside pario, reddere beside dare, and the like. 

Until further evidence is forthcoming, many words may be 
explained either as survivals from the preliterary period or as 
vulgar Latin weakenings of the type just described. Such 
are *balsimum (Badcapov), *astricum (dcrpaxov), *(p)sitticus 
(Wirraxos), for which see Claussen, p. 804. 

_ A particularly striking instance of the agreement of early 
and vulgar Latin in contrast with literary Latin is the treat- 
ment of the Greek aspirates. As we have seen, the writers 
prior to about 150 B.c. substituted non-aspirates for the Greek 
aspirates. In the classical period educated Romans used the 
Greek sounds in all words which they recognized as coming 
from the Greek. Although we know that the use of aspirates 
thus introduced into the language was aped by social climbers 
of defective education, there is no reason to believe that the 
sounds ever gained currency among the common people. 
At any rate they still made difficulty at the time of the 
composition of the Appendix Probi, as we see from such entries 
as these (iv, 197 f., Keil): 

Porphireticum marmor non purpureticum marmur. 

Cithara non citera. 

Cochlia non coclia. 
The Romance languages agree with early Latin; they treat 
Greek 0, y, and x precisely as they do Latin t, p, and ¢ re- 
spectively. 

Similarly, vulgar Latin as evidenced by the Romance 
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languages agrees with early Latin in regularly representing 
Greek v by uw. Sardinian tumba, It. tomba prove that the 
vulgar Latin form of ripB8os was tumba, which actually occurs 
in Prud. Steph. x1, 9, and which harmonizes with early cumba 
(xiuBn), Cupressus (xurdpicoos), etc. The occasional use of 
t for Attic v = [y] (see above, p. 12) yielded vulgar Latin 
close e (often written e). For example the Romance languages 
indicate vulgar Latin *mecca for Greek (yixns).2° 


II 


Greek influence upon standard Latin was not confined to 
_ vocabulary. We have noted that educated Romans of the 
classical period adopted the Greek aspirates; at the same 
time they employed the sounds of Attic v and ¢ in Greek 
loan words. Greek syntax also was occasionally imitated by 
Latin writers, as when they used quam with two comparatives 
(e.g. minacior quam perniciosior, Livy, IV, 52, 3). There is no 
reason in the nature of the case why such usages as these 
should not have spread over the entire language when once 
the educated classes had given them a foothold; but few if 
any such literary Hellenisms seem, as a matter of fact, to 
have got into vulgar Latin. 

Very different from this is Frank’s *! recent suggestion that 
late vulgar Latin owes its origin and development to the large 
influx of Greek-speaking orientals during the early empire. 
Frank puts his hypothesis very plausibly, and, since he bases 
it upon historical rather than linguistic evidence, he will 
probably convince most readers who have little first-hand 
acquaintance with linguistic problems. For this very reason 
I must try to show why it is unlikely that the Greek-speaking 
newcomers had any permanent influence upon vulgar Latin 
except in the matter of vocabulary. 

In order to clear the ground for his theory of the Greek 
origin of late vulgar Latin Frank has to bring early vulgar 
Latin to an end in the classical period, as follows (p. 161): 


20 See Claussen, op. cit. 867. 
Ade P. XLV, 161-175. 
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“The culture of the period extending from the Gracchi to. 
Augustus flowed wide and very deep, and effectively checked 
most of the currents of decay noticeable in the colloquial 
phrases of the early comedy. It was not only that schools 
became more common, that an extensive literature was dis- 
seminated which fixed the norms of language, and that for 
economic reasons household slaves were generally taught to 
read and write, but also that thousands of political and 
judicial speeches delivered in the open Forum before the 
populace by magistrates, lawyers, and candidates for office 
set the fashion of correct pronunciation. For example, in the 
meanest inscriptions of the Augustan period final m and s, 
which had threatened to disappear two hundred years before, 
are usually written, the quantities have become quite constant, 
the tendencies known as iambic shortening and syncope have 
apparently largely been checked. The cultured classes at 
Rome had imposed their speech upon the people.” 

No further evidence is offered in support of this statement; 
and yet so surprising an assertion could be accepted only on 
the basis of the very strongest evidence. It is possible for 
speech to be fairly uniform in a rural village; but as soon as 
civilization becomes more complex class dialects always 
appear. Education can now-a-days make little headway 
against the tendency, since children insist on imitating the 
speech of their playmates rather than that of their teachers. 
It is not likely that the Roman teachers had a pedagogic 
“method” which could accomplish what is now impossible. 
Still less is it likely that a Roman street urchin would imitate 
the pronunciation of a Cicero rather than that of the roughest 
and most swaggering older boy of his acquaintance. 

As it happens, we have very little evidence on the language 
of the Roman streets during the Ciceronian and Augustan 
periods; but if polite society harbored at once the language 
of Cicero’s orations and that of Caelius’s letters to Cicero we 
may be very sure that some quarters of the city knew an 
_idiom that was vulgar in every sense of the word. 
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And yet there is a great deal of truth in what Frank says. 
There never was a sharp division between standard and vulgar 
Latin; vulgar pronunciations were constantly worming their 
way into formal Latin, as, for example, the monophthongal 
pronunciation of ae secured recognition as early as the fourth 
century A.D.2 Frank is right in thinking that, on the other 
hand, the fashion of pronouncing final s under all conditions 
alike began with the upper classes.“ In the case of final m, 
the literary language kept the early Latin usage unchanged, as 
we learn from the practice of the poets and certain other 
evidence, although the standardized orthography has con- 
cealed the facts from as sound a scholar as Frank.“ It was 
foolish for an earlier generation to speak of vulgar Latin as a 
stream flowing underground during the classical period; but 
it would be even more foolish to deny the existence of vulgar 
Latin at that time, or to deny that a continuous oral tradition 
connects the language reflected in Plautus with that which is 
spoken today on the streets of Rome and Paris. 

Frank bases his theory chiefly upon a census of the Latin 
epitaphs,” which indicates, he thinks, that by the time of 
Hadrian nearly 90 per cent of the population of the city and 
about 50 per cent of the population of Italy was of foreign 
descent at least in part, and that they were for the most part 
of Greek speech. The argument leading to these figures is 
careful and remarkably ingenious, but I suspect that one 
fundamental assumption is unsound; I doubt whether the 
epitaphs give us a fair sample of the total population. Epi- 
taphs on durable material were set up by the great families, 
who were Roman, and by their slaves, freedmen, and hangers- 
on, who were chiefly of foreign descent. What Frank has 
really proved is that about 90 per cent of these two groups 

32 See my Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, p. 55. 

237b. 76f. It is an exaggeration to say that the sound ‘‘had threatened to 
disappear.”’ 

24 Ib, 83-87. 


2% American Historical Review, x1, 689-708; An Economic History of Rome, 
pp. 149-164. 
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were, at least on one side, of foreign descent. It is at least 
possible that the great mass of the native population lacked 
the desire and the means for erecting such monuments as 
would endure to our day. 

But even if Frank’s estimate be correct, we must remember 
that the flood of foreigners came to Italy a few at a time, and 
that they were people of humble station—Frank thinks they 
were nearly all slaves. They had every inducement to learn 
the Latin language as soon and as well as they could. In 
other words, their linguistic situation finds its closest parallel 
in the United States of America. The situation has been 
excellently sketched by Hemp! * as follows: 

“The invader comes in peaceful bands of immigrants, ready 
to do menial service or follow a humble calling. It is usually 
not to his advantage to herd with those of his own nationality 
who are seeking like occupation, but rather to go where 
there are those who do not care to do what he is willing to do 
and who will pay him well for his labor. He thus mingles 
among the natives and settles down in their midst. The 
better he learns to speak their tongue the faster he gets on in 
the world. His children play with their children and go to 
school with them. If in their dress or speech they betray 
their foreign origin, they are ridiculed and derided as ‘ Dutch’ 
or ‘Irish’ or whatever it may be. That they take pains to 
rid themselves of all traces of their alien origin and avoid the 
speech of their parents is natural. Their children, in fact, 
take their turn in tantalizing the children of the later immi- 
grant. In this way vast numbers of newcomers may be 
assimilated year after year and go to make up a large part of 
the new race, while their language makes practically no 
impression on that of the country. This is the story of what is 
going on in all parts of the United States today. I know it all 
too well, being myself of foreign parentage. That English is 
to remain the speech of an American race with comparatively 
little English blood in its veins, there can be no question.” 


27. A. P. A. XxIx, 35. 
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There are differences, of course, between American English 
and British English, but they cannot be traced to the influence 
of any of the foreign languages spoken in the United States, 
except in the matter of vocabulary. Differences in syntax 
and in phonetics between us and other English-speaking 
communities are due solely to divergent development. In 
fact, American English is in many respects more conservative 
than that of the mother country. This is a tempting topic, 
but I will merely illustrate with a reference to the retention in 
a large part of the United States of anteconsonantal r and of 
the relatively close vowel of such words as half, past, rather, 
chance, basket.?" 

Of course I do not mean to say that the linguistic situation 
in imperial Rome was precisely the same as in present day 
America, but I can find no essential differences. The out- 
standing social contrast between the two cases is that the 
newcomers in Rome were chiefly slaves; but, since the Roman 
slaves performed much the same services as the recent immi- 
grants into the United States, and since advancement in 
their case also depended upon their adapting themselves to 
the alien environment, the linguistic results ought to be 
parallel. 

Fortunately we do not have to decide on the basis of general 
considerations alone. If Frank’s hypothesis is sound we shall 
find that vulgar Latin phonetics differ from standard Latin in 
about the same way as Greek. Let us try a few comparisons. 

In late vulgar Latin @ and i both became close e, while é 
remained as open e and 7 remained as close 7. This looks 
hopeful, since Greek ¢ is today an open e and n has come to have 
the same sound as .; but unfortunately 7 is not a close e and 
has not been since about 150 a.p., and short « has not been a 
close e at any point in its history. To make matters worse, 
Greek ¢ in loan words frequently yields vulgar Latin close e¢ 
and Romance 12; e.g. oxédiov became vulgar Latin scedium 


27 For details, see Grandgent’s delightful essay on ‘‘ Fashion and the Broad A’”’ 
in The Nation, c. 13-14 = Old and New, pp. 25-30. 
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and Italian schizzo. Evidently Greek influence will not help 
us to understand this feature of vulgar Latin. 

In vulgar Latin 6 remained an open 0, 6 and % became close 0, 
and % remained as u. In Greek, on the other hand, o and w 
became identical in quality as early as the middle of the 
second century B.C., while v was pronounced [y] at the time 
when Frank thinks that vulgar Latin was in process of for- 
mation. 

The vulgar Latin accent differs from that of standard Latin 
chiefly in two respects; penultimate vowels followed by mute 
and liquid are always accented, and a short penultimate 
vowel immediately preceded by 7 bears the accent (miliérem). 
Greek accent could not account for either of these features. 
It is true that the influence of the Christian clergy introdueed 
such Greek accentuations as Maria and sofia; but the clergy 
were educated men, and this phenomenon belongs primarily to 
high Latin. At any rate, it has no bearing upon Frank’s 
theory. : 

The outstanding peculiarity of the vulgar Latin consonant 
system is the palatalization of c before e and 2, a change for 
which Greek presents no parallel. 

Frank’s specific purpose in proposing the hypothesis of 
Greek influence on vulgar Latin was to provide an explanation 
for the loss of the quantitative distinctions. I argued above 
against the old assumption that the Latin quantitative 
system was a learned imitation of Greek. It is disconcerting 
to find now that Greek influence can be thought of as tending 
to break down the quantitative system. Frank must tacitly 
assume that Greek quantities were obscured before that 
language could cause a similar change in Latin; but if Greek 
could make the change spontaneously, why not Latin? I 
shall elsewhere try to show that Frank’s theory of late Latin 
versification is untenable. 

If we turn our attention to the contrasts between Greek 
and Latin phonetics, we find that vulgar Latin always assimi- 
lated Greek loan words to Latin speech habits, never the 
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reverse.“ Among the changes mentioned above are the loss of 
aspiration from 6, y, and x, the substitution of u or 2 for Attic- 
Ionic v, and the change of penultimate a to e, u, orz. Many 
less drastic changes in the same direction are discussed in 
Claussen’s article. 

Finally, and most important, the phonetic development of 
vulgar Latin and of the Romance languages represents a 
natural outgrowth of tendencies present in the Italic languages 
from the earliest times. Oscan of the second century B.c. 
anticipated the vulgar Latin fusion of original é and 7, and of 
original 6 and i, and it was well along the road toward changing 
éin hiatus toi. Umbrian of about the same date had already 
changed az to e and au to o. Oscan anticipated the extensive 
anaptyxis of vulgar Latin, and both Oscan and Umbrian 
suffered much syncope. The Oscan dialect of Bantia united 
consonantal 2 with a preceding ¢ or d to form s or z. Umbrian 
palatalized k before e and 1. It would be tedious to list the 
many other parallels between the early dialects and the 
Romance languages. 

I do not mean to imply that Oscan and Umbrian exerted 
any direct influence upon vulgar Latin and Romance, although 
just this is possible in some cases; but Meillet ® has shown that 
related dialects tend to develop along parallel lines even when 
removed from contact. At any rate the early foreshadowing of 
vulgar Latin changes shows that Italic speech might develop 
thus without any foreign impulse. 

28 Some find an exception in the accentuation of Greek loan words. I do 
not, but I must postpone my discussion until another occasion. 


29 Introduction @ l’Etude Comparative des Langues Indo-Européennes?, pp. 
410-427. 
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II.—On a Passage in Vergil, Aeneid, IV, 550-551 


By Proressor MARBURY B. OGLE 


THE OHIO 8TATE UNIVERSITY 


Of those passages in Vergil’s Aeneid about the meaning of 
which critics and editors have shown and still continue to 
show a difference of opinion, none offers more interest or is 
of more importance to the understanding of the poet’s deeper 
meaning than the two lines 550-1 of book rv: 


Non licuit thalami expertem sine crimine vitam 
Degere more ferae, talis nec tangere curas. 


These lines form part of Dido’s soliloquy after she has 
made preparations for her death. In her thought she dwells 
upon the ways of escape that might be open to her, but, as 
she immediately admits, they are impossible ways: all that 
is left is death: 


547, Quin morere ut merita es, ferroque averte dolorem. 


Then, with great dramatic fitness and also with the deepest 
truth, she recalls rather in sorrow than in anger the part 
which her sister had played in this tragedy of her life and love: 


548-9, Tu lacrimis evicta meis, tu prima furentem 
His germana, malis oneras atque obicis hosti. 


I say, “with the deepest truth,” for, if Anna had been less 
practical, less gross, and more spiritual, more like Dido, she 
would have understood and would never have spoken as she 
did at the moment of Dido’s great temptation (31 f.). 
These words of Anna are now in Dido’s mind and to them we 
must turn, it seems to me, if we are to find the key to the 
meaning of the phrases non licuit and more ferae on which 
hinges the interpretation of the two lines. 

It would be interesting and no doubt profitable to review 
the explanations of these lines offered by all who have re- 
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marked upon them since they were first written—a long and 
honorable line reaching from Quintilian to Professor DeWitt. 
For the purpose of this paper, however, nothing more is 
necessary than to arrange the explanations which have been 
proposed into three groups and to give examples typical of 
each group. They are differentiated sharply from each other 
by the fact that, according to the first group, 550-1 are to be 

taken as a question, according to the second, as an exclamation 
- equivalent to a wish unfulfilled, according to the third, which, 
I may say at once, I accept as far as the form is concerned, 
as a declarative statement. 

The earliest notice which we have of the lines is Quint. rx, 
2, 64, who quotes them as an illustration of Emphasis: Est 
emphasis etiam inter figuras, cum ex aliquo dicto latens 
aliquid eruitur, ut apud Vergilium, 


Non licuit thalami expertem sine crimine vitam 
Degere more ferae. 


Quamquam enim de matrimonio queritur Dido, tamen huc 
erumpit eius affectus, ut sine thalamis vitam non hominum 
putet sed ferarum. Unfortunately, however, there is as 
large a disagreement among scholars as to the meaning of 
Quintilian’s words as there is in regard to Vergil’s, and I 
leave them for the moment without comment. 

Servius, also, has a note upon the lines but the nature of 
it is such that we cannot be quite sure how he interpreted 
them. On non licwit, he remarks: quia aliud volebat et 
aliud factum est, sicut solent dicere quibus aliter succedunt. 
Since, however, he applies the phrase more ferae to the lynx 
which, according to his citation from Pliny, mated with no 
male after the death of its first mate, he seems to have read 
the lines as a simple declaration. According to Servius, then, 
the thought would be, “You, Anna, helped me to my sin; 
it was not permitted me after the death of Sichaeus (so he 
interprets thalami expertem), to live a life free from sin (he 
compares crimine with culpa, line 19) like the lynx who lives 
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vivit sine conubio et crimine: hoc est, fera neque ferae iterum 
nubit neque impudica est. Implicit in such a statement is 
the conclusion which he expresses in his paraphrase: cur mihi 
non licuit vivere more ferae sine matrimonio et cum quolibet 
concumbere? By way of parenthesis it should be added that 
Peerlkamp did not ascribe this “abomination,” as Henry 
called it, to Vergil since he thought that the text was corrupt 
and that the poet wrote, not more ferae, but vae miserae. 
Forbiger (Leipzig, 1845) prints the lines with an exclamation 
mark but says nothing in his notes about non licuit; on more 
ferae he remarks: cui nec amandi nec nubendi necessitas est. 
Sic Quintilianus (whose words he quotes) hunc locum intellexit. 
Diibner (Paris, 1858) has the exclamation mark, but when he 
quotes Quintilian in his notes, he uses the mark of interrogation 
after ferae on which he says: quae in lustro se condens abstinet 
ab iucunda societate vitae. Sic intellexit Quintilianus. This 
is, of course, a clear echo of Heyne. 

The most detailed discussion of the lines is given by Henry 
in his Aeneida, 11, 791 f. He finds himself unable to agree 
with Quintilian except in his idea that “the mta from which 
Dido complains her sister debarred her was the wta of wild 
animals generally, not of any one wild animal in particular.” 
Nor does he agree with Heyne and Wagner that this vita was 
an ascetic life apart from human society; “the vita ferarum 

. « is, according to logical fitness and propriety, the innocent, 
chaste, and simple life of the ferae naturae.”’. The only 
sentiment which he can find in the lines is “that the life of the 
fera is a life of innocence (sine crimine = sine adulterio), 
and that Dido’s sister, in precipitating Dido’s connection with 
Aeneas, rendered such a life of innocence impossible to her.”’ 
It is not clear from this what tone Henry gave to these lines, 
but in his earlier book, Notes on the Aeneid, he remarks: “It is 
as if she had said, ‘how much happier if I had continued expers 
thalami,’ etc!”’ Evidently, however, he understood Anna as 
the agent who was responsible for the limitation expressed 
by non licuit. 
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.  Conington describes the lines as a passionate exclamation. 

“We should probably say, ‘Why was it not allowed me?’ 
Dido grieves that she could not live an unwedded life—and 
wishes that she had been born to a wild life in the woods”’; 
in regard to the character of this wild life, he agrees with 
Henry. Conington’s interpretation is followed closely by 
Papillon-Haigh who, however, speak of a “passionate com- 
plaint.”” This is the prevailing view, too, among the editors 
of our American text-books; so, for example, Greenough- 
Kittredge, Fairclough-Brown, Harper-Miller, Roberts-Rolfe, 
who add that the exclamation is equivalent to a wish unfulfilled 
in the past, “O, that I had been,’ a view which is implicit, 
of course, in the interpretation of all who consider the lines 
exclamatory in nature. 

The third explanation, according to which the sentence is a 
declarative statement, has not found much favor. Benoit so 
interpreted it and Plessis and Lejay agree with him. Rib- 
beck (Leipzig, 1895) and Hirtzel (Oxford, 1900) print their 
texts with a semicolon, as does Kappes (Leipzig, 1877) who 
remarks on non licuit, “es lag so in Schicksal,’ and on more 
ferae, “das Thier des Waldes kennt keinen Treubruch.” 
Even among the scholars who agree in their punctuation of 
the lines there is a disagreement as to their meaning. Benoit, 
for example, thus paraphrases them: “je n’ai pu, dans une 
profonde solitude, vivre sans connaitre les joies de l’amour et 
aussi sans crime,” an interpretation which agrees, in the main, 
with that of Henry. To Plessis and Lejay, on the other 
hand, the most likely meaning seems to be (parait étre) “les 
bétes ignorent les lois du marriage et sont sans reproche, sans 
crime; le sort m’a refusé de vivre commes elles et de satisfaire 
de telles passions sans en courir aucun blame.” This last 
clause gives to Dido’s words a meaning which Schaper, also, 
finds in them; he remarks, “also heisst thalami expers ohne 
regelbrechte Vermahlung, in freier Liebe, ohne dass man sich 
Vorwiirfe und Sorgen zu machen hatte,’ a meaning which, 
as Professor DeWitt (A. J. P. xLv (1924), 176) aptly remarks, 
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is both “unpoetical and disgusting.”” According to Kennedy, 
in his summary of lines 450-705, the words mean, “I was not 
left to the single life which the free, wild beast lives,” and the 
translation of Page, in his note, is similar: “it was not allowed 
me to live my life blamelessly, far from bridal chambers, 
untamed, untutored in such cares.” The last word which I 
have seen on the matter is that of Professor DeWitt, in the 
article cited above, who finds the key in an “ideal of proud 
virginity’ to which the phrase more ferae refers, and he com- 
pares, as Henry had done, the use of the Italian words fiero, 
fierezze. It is to be assumed, therefore, that he would accept 
Henry’s interpretation of the passage. 

Since not all these explanations of Vergil’s words can be 
correct, it is possible that none of them may be, but before I 
advance another it is well to consider whether those that have 
been made can be justified by normal grammatical usage and 
are in keeping with the thought of the entire passage. 

The construing of the sentence non licuit . . . curas as a 
question may be supported, as far as its mere form is con- 
cerned, not only by Vergil’s own practice, but by that of poets 
and prose writers of all periods. There is this, however, to be 
noted about such questions introduced by non. Since they lack 
an interrogative particle, their character as questions must be 
clearly marked by other means, and this is done regularly, by 
Vergil invariably, I believe, either by the context, which is 
of such a character as to make it impossible to construe the 
sentence otherwise than as a question,—it stands, for example, 
in a series of questions or in dialogue,! in which case, moreover, 
the questions which precede the non question are often put 
in the mouth of the same speaker and are introduced by some 
interrogatory word,?—or else the sentence with non is preceded, 
often actually introduced, by an interrogative pronoun,’ by a 
noun or pronoun in the vocative case,’ or by an imperative 


1Cf. Cie. Tusc. 1, 21, 48; Off. 11, 19, 77; Verg. Aen. 11, 596; Iv, 39, 600. 
2 Cf. Plaut. Merc. 750; Amph. 403; Verg. Ecl. 3.17; Aen. Iv, 307. 

3Cf. Plaut. Amph. 403; Ter. Hec. 360. 

4Cf. Ter. Phorm. 1002; Verg. Aen. tv, 560. 
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form.® Since, therefore, there is nothing in this passage to 
show that non licuit must be construed as a question, the 
practice of Vergil and of Latin writers generally makes it 
unlikely, to say the least, that the phrase can be so construed. 
Surely, too, if non licuit is a question, then the following line, 
beginning non serrata, is a question, for the anaphora and 
word order would seem to show that the two sentences have 
the same construction. No one, however, as far as I have 
noticed, has ever suggested that non serrata is equivalent to 
nonne serrata. 

Of those editors, too, who regard non licuit as exclamatory 
in character, some read non serrata as a declarative statement. 
And not only do they not attempt to justify this abrupt shift 
of tone in these contiguous sentences where parallellism of 
structure would seem to render such a shift impossible, but 
they offer no examples to illustrate their construction of non 
licuit as an exclamation equivalent to cur non licuit or utinam 
licuisset. 'There may be such examples but there are certainly 
none in Vergil. He, on the other hand, is always careful to 
mark a sentence as exclamatory by the use of heu, O, or ut, 
utinam, or of an accusative and infinitive, with or without 
-ne; cf. Aen. 1, 37, 94, 97, 198, 229, 575; m1, 42, 110, 283, 
402; 1v, 47, 267, 597; vil, 537. 

This practice of Vergil, therefore, of marking unmistakably 
as interrogatory or exclamatory a sentence beginning with 
non, forces us to construe both non licuit and non servata as 
declarative statements and, unless the meaning which results 
is entirely out of keeping with the context, we are justified in 
concluding that this is the meaning which Vergil desired to 
convey. If we could be sure that Quintilian, in the passage 
quoted above, so construed these sentences, our case would be 
proved, for, although we might question Quintilian’s taste, 
we can hardly question his feeling for his own language. 
How dark his words are, however, is shown by the fact that 
they are quoted by proponents of all three of the interpreta- 


5 Cf. Plaut. Asin. 465, age; ib. 326, rogita. 
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tions I have outlined, either in support of their arguments, 
or else to show that he was wrong. Those who think that 
more ferae refers to a withdrawal from the pleasant delights of 
human society say, sic explicit Quintilianus, although Heyne 
notes that this is not Quintilian’s explanation; Quintilianus de 
matrimonio iusto acceperat, he remarks, a quo alienae sunt 
ferae, and this is also Forbiger’s understanding of Quintilian’s 
words. Conington says of them, “Quintilian quotes this 
passage as an instance of concealed feelings breaking out; 
Dido in the very words in which she inveighs against marriage 
acknowledges that it is the state for men as men.” DeWitt is 
inclined to think that Conington misinterprets Quintilian’s 
interpretation and agrees with Schaper that this means, 
“Dido rebels against marriage as a human institution and 
longs for the regardless promiscuousness of beasts.” Very 
naturally, therefore, he refuses to bow to Quintilian in this 
matter of “taste and judgment.’ Others, however, among 
them Scaliger, Benoit, Ladewig, find in Quintilian’s words 
support for their idea that Dido’s statement is at the same 
- time a reproof and a defence. 

One cannot help feeling that these scholars have allowed 
their interpretation of Vergil’s words to color their under- 
standing of Quintilian’s. Taking his Latin as it stands, the 
meaning must be, “although Dido is complaining about 
marriage, still her feeling breaks through to this extent that 
she considers life without lawful wedlock characteristic not 
of human beings but of wild beasts.” It is evident, it seems 
to me, that the first clause of Quintilian’s statement, Dido de 
matrimonio queritur, will apply to any one of the three 
interpretations which have been suggested, since it was Dido’s 
marriage with Sychaeus which prevented the union with 
Aeneas which Anna had urged and Dido had deceived herself 
into thinking possible. The concluding clause, however, ut 
sine thalamis vitam non hominum putet sed ferarum, the 
meaning of which can only be that which I have given and 
which Heyne, Henry, Conington, found in it, surely does not 
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apply, as Henry saw, to Dido's words if these are construed 
as a question or as an exclamation suggesting a wish that she 
might have been permitted to live the life of wild beasts, 
whether that life be characterized bv its innocence or by its 
free love. Quintilian’s statement can only apply, in my 
opinion, if we assume that he understood these words of Dido 
as a declarative statement with the meaning, “I was not free, 
unjoined in lawful wedlock, to live a life after the fashion of 
a wild beast and at the same time be without a stain,” or, 
taking expertem with mtam, a possible, although, I feel, 
hardly probable construction, “I was not free to live a life 
out of lawful wedlock without a stain, after the fashion of a 
wild beast.” 

Manifestly, however, my understanding of Quintilian’s 
words may be affected by my understanding of Vergil’s, and 
my reasons for my interpretation of the latter must be based 
on the words themselves, not on Quintilian’s remarks regarding 
them. These reasons are, as I[ have already suggested, first, 
the grammatical structure of the sentence beginning with non 
licuit, which, if the evidence of Vergil’s practice has any 
weight, cannot be a question or an exclamation but only a 
declaration, and, secondly, the trend of Dido’s thought. Her 
soliloquy begins with a series of passionate questions regarding 
the means of escape from the sad state into which her acts 
have brought her (534-546). Then comes the realization of 
the futility of such means and of the necessity of paying for 
her folly by her death; quin morere ut merita es. But 
Anna, too, had had a part in her tragedy and her mind now 
dwells on Anna’s advice given her in answer to her tears 
(31 f.). What now was this advice? 

It comes, it will be remembered, after Dido has asserted in 
the strongest sort of language her loyalty to her dead husband, 
her resolution to keep inviolate the bond which had joined 
them in lawful wedlock. Anna, in her reply, tries to shake 
this resolution by urging a union with Aeneas, in spite of the 
fact that, in view of what Dido had just said, union with 
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another was impossible for Dido without violation of her 
woman’s honor. In the light of this conversation between 
the sisters, to which Dido is now referring, the interpretation of 
non licuit . . . more ferae is clear enough. Non licut cannot 
mean, as Henry argues, per te, Anna, mihi non licuit, for 
Dido, by the use of the participle evicta (tu lacrimis evicta 
meis) and by her concluding words, non servata fides, admits 
the responsibility for her sin to be largely her own. Nor is 
there any force in understanding, as some do, for example, 
Kappes, Bennett, Plessis and Lejay, fatum as the agency to 
which is due the limitation expressed by non licwit. That which 
restricted Dido’s freedom to love Aeneas was, as her words to 
Anna show, her union with Sychaeus, and her last words, 
therefore, non servata fides cineri promissa Sychaeo, which 
are a reply, be it noted, to Anna’s question in 34, id cinerem 
aut manis credis curare sepultos?, are a confession of her 
failure in her wifely loyalty to him. Hence, thalami expertem 
cannot have the meaning which most editors give it, “un- 
married” simply, or “virgin,” since thalamus is regularly used 
of lawful wedlock only, but must mean, “unjoined in lawful 
wedlock,” a phrase applicable to Dido’s union with Aeneas. 
And in her bitter self-reproach she describes this union as it 
really was, vitam degere more ferae, a living after the fashion 
of a wild beast, for more ferae by its position must modify 
degere. ‘This meaning of the phrase is fixed by the common 
use of more (ritu) ferarum to describe unlawful intercourse in 
such passages as Hor. S. 1, 3, 109; Ovid, Met. vu, 386; Livy, 
i, 47, 7; Lucan, vi, 397; Sen. Herc. Fur. 478, and no 
editor cites any evidence from a passage which deals, as this 
one does, with the relationship between the sexes to show 
that the phrase ever has any other meaning.® Vergil uses the 


¢ Henry compares Ovid, F. 11, 291, where the poet says of the Arcades: vita 
feris similis, but, as the next words show, nullos agitata per usus, he is thinking 
of the freedom from toil which was characteristic of man ante Jovem, and Lucr. 
v, 932: vulgivago vitam tractabant more ferarum, where the subject under 
discussion is the evolution of man from the rude life of the earliest times. 
Professor DeWitt’s interpretation of Ciris 86: animo meretrix iactata ferarum, 
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singular ferae and not the usual plural form because the 
singular heightens the bitterness of Dido’s self-reproach. 
Finally, the difficult talzs, in the phrase, talis nec tangere curas, 
must imply a qualis and this qualis can only be the words of 
Anna which are now in Dido’s mind, and curas has the same 
reference. They are “the thoughts,” perhaps “the love- 
thoughts,” which Anna had suggested and which Dido now 
confesses she was not free to indulge.’ 

The key, therefore, to the meaning of these verses in book 
1v, I find in Anna’s words to Dido (31 f.), to which Dido 
makes clear reference in 548-9 and 552, a reference which 
justifies, it seems to me, the following paraphrase of 548-552: 
you were the first, my sister, though forced by my own tears, 
to drive me on to madness, to overwhelm me with these woes 
I now suffer, and to offer me up to my enemy. I was not 
free (as you conceived), unjoined in lawful wedlock, without 
a stain to live my life after the fashion of a wild beast, nor to 
indulge such thoughts of love (as you suggested): I have 
failed to keep the vow I made to the ashes of Sychaeus. 

This interpretation does no violence to the rules of grammar 
nor does it demand any unusual meanings for common words, 
and it is, moreover, in harmony with the apostrophe to Anna 
in 548-9 and with the climax reached in Dido’s last words, 
non servata fides. 


according to which he sees in ferarum, ‘‘devotees of Diana,”’ is, I feel, open to 
grave objections. I see no reason to go beyond the literal meaning, ‘‘a harlot, 
racked with the passion of she-beasts.”’ 

7 Few editors make any remark on falis, but surely the word cannot be 
equivalent, as Peerlkamp says, to a simple has; if it is, then curas must be 
either dolores animi, as Heyne and Henry understood it, or amorem, as Peerlkamp 
and others interpret it, and with neither sense is tangere suitable. The use, 
however, of cura in connection with love is, of course, a commonplace, and 
our word ‘‘thought,’’ ‘‘anxious thought,’’ is often a suitable translation; cf. 
Verg. Aen. xiI, 932: miseri te si qua parentis/tangere cura potest, vir, 365: 
quid cura antiqua tuorum/et consanguineo totiens data dextera Turno? 
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III.—The Happy Otherworld and Fairy Mistress Themes in the 
Odyssey 


By Proressor CORNELIA C. COULTER 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


In recent years, the researches of scholars along many 
different lines have combined to throw light upon the be- 
ginnings of human life and thought. Geologists are enlarging 
our acquaintance with the beginnings of the race, and pushing 
back the history of mankind on earth more than half a million 
years. Archaeologists, turning up the earth and sifting the 
soil bit by bit, tell us of the pottery that our forbears used, the 
houses that they lived in and the weapons with which they 
fought, long before the era of written records. And students 
of anthropology and folklore, investigating the customs and 
traditions of peoples living and dead, have gathered a mass of 
material that is of incalculable value for the primitive workings 
of the human mind. All these investigations tend to show a 
surprising similarity even among widely separated peoples, the 


_ same type of handicraft, the same type of story, occurring 


where direct contact is both geographically and chronologically 
impossible! Sherds of the Neolithic Age in Greece, for 
instance, show cross-hatching which bears a strong resemblance 
to designs on pottery of the Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona; and the gift to mortals of fire stolen from heaven is 
recorded in myths of Babylon and Alaska, Australia and 
Ceylon, as well as in the Prometheus legend.? 

One of the most widely diffused themes of folklore is that of 
a Happy Otherworld: 

1 For an early exposition of this point of view, see A. Lang, ‘‘ Mythology and 
Fairy Tales,” in Fortnightly Review, x1x (1873), 618-631. 

2See E. E. Sikes and St. J. B. W. Willson, The Prometheus Vinctus of Aes- 


chylus, London, 1898, Introd., pp. xi-xv; and also the numerous other parallels 
in J. G. Frazer’s edition of Apollodorus, London, 1921, 11, pp. 326-349. 
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Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. 


Here dwell the gods; from this land, according to some legends, 
sprang, in far-off golden days, the progenitors of the folk who 
tell the tale; to this land, according to other stories, the souls 
of the blessed dead are taken after their life on earth. The 
land may be on a far-away island, at the top of a steep and 
inaccessible mountain, or beneath the waves; ? but in any case 
it is remote from the known world and reached with con- 
siderable difficulty; it is a place that abounds in sensuous 
delights, in unfading freshness and beauty. Every want of 
the inhabitants is richly satisfied, and they live a life of ease, 
untouched by age or sorrow. Such conceptions are found 
among peoples as distant from one another as Hebrews and 
Polynesians, and in literature as widely separated in date as 
the odes of Pindar and the medieval French romances. 

With the theme of a Happy Otherworld is frequently com- 
bined the story of a fairy lady who loves a mortal man and 
takes him to her kingdom with her. Such an adventure forms 
part of the story of several Oriental heroes,* and is fairly 
common in the literature of western Europe, especially among 
the Celtic peoples. Irish romances tell of Bran and Connla, of 
Cuchulinn, Maelduin, and Teigue, all of whom visited the 

3See H. R. Patch, ‘‘Some Elements in Mediaeval Descriptions of the 
Otherworld,’”’ in Proc. Mod. Lang. Ass. xxvi (1918), 601-643. 

4 Hasan of El-Basrah, in the Thousand and One Nights (1v, pp. 183 ff., Lane’s 
ed.), visits seven lovely damsels in the Palace of the Mountain of the Clouds; 
Niéchayadatta, in Somadeva’s Ocean of Story (111, pp. 183-196, Penzer’s ed.), 
lives with his love the Vidyadhari in a magic city that she has made in the air. 
A Hawaiian romance, too, tells how a lover came to a beautiful maiden who lived 
in the magic land of Paliuli. See The Hawaiian Romance of Laieikawai, with 
introduction and translation by M. W. Beckwith, Washington, D. C., 1918, and 
also Miss Beckwith’s discussion of ‘‘ Polynesian Analogues to the Celtic Other- 


world and Fairy Mistress Themes,” in Vassar Mediaeval Studies, New Haven, 
1923, pp. 27-55. 
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fairy kingdom and enjoyed the favor of fairy women.’ In 
Arthurian romance the Fairy Mistress appears over and over 
again, not only in the person of fées like Morgan, but in hu- 
manized form in many a story of which a proud, beautiful lady 
is the heroine; * and English literature has preserved an almost 
perfect example of the type in the ballad of Thomas Rymer.’ 

In these stories the fairy lady has chosen the hero and has 
frequently acted as his helper and protector even before he 
knows of her existence. She invites him to come to her abode 
and enjoy her love, and after a perilous journey he reaches a 
land of wonderful beauty. If he stays there and eats of the 
fairy food, “nor age nor dimness”’ can affect him; he may, on 
the other hand, be warned that eating food or drinking in 
fairyland, or even speaking to the inhabitants, will prevent his 
return. His mistress gives him wonderful gifts, and when he 
goes back to the land of mortals the years that he has spent in 
the fairy realm seem to him but a few days or hours. _In many 
cases the visit to earth is a mere interlude, and the mortal 
eventually returns to fairyland to dwell forever. 

But the beautiful lady’s will is supreme, and disobedience to 
even the slightest of her commands brings sorrow. Far 
greater is the danger to one who scorns the fairy’s gifts, or who, 
having enjoyed her love, deserts her and takes another bride. 
Ballads like ‘‘ Clerk Colvill”’ differ from the type of story that 
we have been discussing in that the hero, instead of journeying 
to fairyland, merely kisses the fay or joins in a dance with her; 
but the emphasis on fidelity to fairy love is the same. So long 

5 See A. Nutt, ‘‘The Happy Otherworld in the Mythico-Romantic Literature 
of the Irish,’’ printed as an appendix to K. Meyer’s edition of The Voyage of 
Bran, London, 1895, 1, pp. 101-331; P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances translated 
from the Gaelic, London, 1907, pp. 106-111; 152-156. 

6See L. A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, 
Boston, 1903; A. C. L. Brown, ‘‘Iwain,”’ in Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Lit. vu (1903), 1-147. W. H. Schofield, ‘‘The Lay of Guingamor,’’ in Stud. 
and Notes, v (1896), 221-243, draws a valuable distinction between the swan- 
maiden type and the fairy mistress type. See further T. P. Cross, ‘‘ Celtic Ele- 
ments in ‘ Lanval’ and ‘ Graelent,’”’ in Mod. Phil. xm (1914-15), 585-644. 


7 Printed, with a full discussion of parallels, by F. J. Child, English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, Boston, 1882, 1, pp. 317-329. 
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as the hero of these tales is true to the lady she befriends him, 
but when he deserts her for a mortal, death follows, swift and 
relentless.® 

The Greeks too knew of a happy otherworld, and the fact 
that it appears in the oldest of their poets shows how deeply 
rooted the concept was.’ The sixth book of the Odyssey 

e 66 e e e e 

pictures Olympus: “Neither is it shaken by winds nor ever 
wet with rain, nor does snow fall upon it, but the air is out- 
spread clear and cloudless, and over it hovers a radiant white- 
ness. Therein the blessed gods are glad all their days” 
(v1, 43-46, A. T. Murray’s translation). The same cloudless 
air is spread above the Elysian plain, where dwells Zeus’s son 
Rhadamanthus, and whither, according to the prophecy of 
Proteus, Menelaus is to be transported while he is yet alive. 
“But for thyself, Menelaus, fostered of Zeus, it is not ordained 
that thou shouldst die and meet thy fate in horse-pasturing 
Argos, but to the Elysian plain and the bounds of earth will 
the immortals convey thee, where dwells fair-haired Rhada- 
manthus, and where life is easiest for men. No snow is there, 
nor heavy storm, nor ever rain, but ever does Ocean send 
up blasts of the shrill-blowing West Wind that they may give 
cooling to men; for thou hast Helen to wife, and art in their 
eyes the husband of the daughter of Zeus (1v, 561-569).”’ 

8 See Child, op. cit. 1, pp. 371-389. Cross, l. c. discusses the mctif of ‘‘ The 
Offended Fée.’’ One of the most important tales of this type, ‘‘ Peter von 
Staufenberg,’’ is discussed by H. W. Puckett, ‘‘ The Fay in Middle High Ger- 
man” in Mod. Phil. xv1 (1918-19), 297-373. 

9 For a general discussion of Greek ideas about the life after death, see A. 
Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893. The conception of the abode of the dead as 
a place of light and joy seems to have existed side by side with the picture of the 
shadowy underworld which we find in Odyssey, x1. J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek 
Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 516-527 (following, in 
part, Ridgway, Early Age of Greece), suggests that the two different conceptions 
represent the points of view of two different races, the Homeric doctrine of 
‘‘universal misery in a cold and gloomy underworld”’ coming from the ‘‘ Achae- 
ans,’’ and being bound up with the rite of cremation, whereas the ‘‘ Pelasgians,’’ 
who interred their dead, thought of the soul and body as reunited after death and 
following the same pursuits which men of flesh and blood enjoyed on earth. 


The ‘‘after-world’’ scenes on ‘‘the ring of Nestor,’’ described by Sir Arthur 
Evans in J. H. S. xiv (1925), 43-74, may lend some support to this theory. 
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Hesiod too told of the fate that befell the heroes of Thebes 
and Troy. “There death’s end enshrouded a part of them. 
But to the others father Zeus the son of Cronos gave a living 
and an abode apart from men, and made them dwell at the 
ends of the earth. And they live untouched by sorrow in the 
islands of the blessed along the shores of deep swirling Ocean, 
happy heroes for whom the grain-giving earth bears honey- 
sweet fruit flourishing thrice a year” (Works and Days, 166- 
168; 170-173, Evelyn-White’s translation). 

In all these descriptions there is no ethical connotation. 
Rhadamanthus and Menelaus apparently go to the Elysian 
plain because of their connection, by blood or marriage, with 
Zeus; and whatever Hesiod’s reason may have been for the 
discrimination between the warriors who were shrouded in 
death and those who found a place éy waxdpwyv vcore, it 
certainly was not a moral one. Later Greek thought, however, 
took up the concept, and, combining it with the Orphic 
doctrines of transmigration and purgation, made the Blessed 
Isles the abode of those who, in Pindar’s phrase, “have thrice 
been courageous in keeping their souls pure from all deeds of 
wrong.” These “pass by the highway of Zeus unto the tower 
of Cronus, where the ocean breezes blow around the Islands of 
the Blest, and flowers of gold are blazing, some on the shore 
‘from radiant trees, while others the water fostereth; and with 
chaplets thereof they entwine their hands, and with crowns” 
(O. 2, 67-74, Sandys’s translation). Another passage of 
Pindar locates the scene of happiness “below” (xa7w), but in 
other respects is very similar to the description of the Blessed 
Isles (frags. 129-130).!° Itis this picture of the Islands of the 
Blest, touched with playful humor and possibly embellished 
with some Oriental details, that Lucian gives in his True 
History (a, 5, 11-16)” 

10 Cf. Hor. Epodes, 16, 41-66. The ‘‘dewy meadow(?)’’ of Sappho, frag. 
85, Edmonds, may belong to a similar picture. 

11 The modern Greek peasant conceives of Paradise in almost identical terms. 


Lawson, op. cit. p. 519, writes of the belief expressed in some folk songs ‘‘that 
the departed still continue the pursuits which they followed in this life; while, 
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The Fairy Mistress probably also had a place in Greek story 
from the beginning—at least the modern Greek stories of 
Nereids seem to point to an age-old belief in the love of such 
divine beings for mortal men.” But whereas the Happy 
Otherworld lent itself to deep ethical and religious teaching, 
the fairy lady tended to remain a creature of the popular tale. 
It is therefore not strange that we should find the clearest 
traces of her in Homer, and especially in that portion of the 
Homeric poems in which folklore is most prominent. 

It has frequently been noted by editors and commentators 
that the Odyssey, in contrast with the Iliad, has much of the 
mdrchenhaft element, particularly in the wanderings of 
Odysseus.'* The events of books rx-x11 take place on the 
borders of the known world, in lands to which the hero is 
driven by violent storms; the countries are peopled with one- 
eyed giants and cannibals, and bear such plants as the lotus 


as for their abode, any peasant who should have the Pindaric description of the 
future home of the blessed explained to him, would unhesitatingly identify it 
with that which he himself calls Paradise. Some points in that description 
would surprise him no less than they would please him, as for example the 
permission to play draughts, but they would not obscure his recognition; the 
place of fair flowers and fruits and scents could be none other than Paradise.”’ 
Lawson then quotes Professor Polites as saying, ‘‘ The people of modern Greece, 
.- . » unable to comprehend the idea of spiritual joys, consider Paradise a place 
of largely material and sensuous pleasures. The Paradise of the Greek folk is. 
watered by great rivers, . . . and in it there grow trees which diffuse odours 
sweet past telling.’’ 

12 Cf. Lawson, op. cit. pp. 132-1389. Lawson comments on ‘‘the beauty of 
the Nereids, the sweetness of their voices, and the grace and litheness of their 
movements,”’ and notes that ‘‘chiefly do they excel in the art of spinning; and 
so well known is their dexterity therein that a delicate kind of creeper with 
which trees are often festooned is known in the vulgar tongue under the pretty 
name of vepatdoyvéeuara, *‘ Nereid-spinnings.”’ 

13F, Bender, Die mdrchenhaften Bestandtheile der homerischen Gedichte, 
Darmstadt, 1878; A. Lang, Homer and the Epic, London, 1893, pp. 226-229; 
D. B. Monro, Odyssey, x11I-xx1v, Oxford, 1901, App. I, pp. 289-293; H. 
G. Evelyn-White, ‘‘The Myth of the Nostoi,” in Class. Rev. xx1v (1910), 201- 
205; Butcher and Lang, Odyssey, London, 1912, Introd., pp. xii-xvii; L. 
Radermacher, ‘‘ Die Erzihlungen der Odyssee,”’ in Sitzungsber. d. kais. Akad. der 
Wiss. in Wien, cLxxvit (1915), 1-59. Cf. J. A. Macculloch, The Childhood of 
Fiction, London, 1905, p. 10. 
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and the magic moly; on the surface of the sea float enchanted 
rocks which crash together and splinter hapless vessels, and in 
its depths lurk monsters that swallow down a whole ship’s 
crew. . 

The wanderings of Odysseus in this realm of faery end with 
a seven years’ sojourn on the island of Calypso. Calypso 
herself has been the subject of many disquisitions, both ancient 
and modern," but it has not, I think, been fully realized how 
closely her story parallels those of fairy ladies in other litera- 
ture. The magic number seven, marking the duration of 
Odysseus’s stay, is in itself significant, and finds its closest 
analogue in the seven years that Thomas Rymer spent with 
the Queen of Fairyland. Calypso’s home, with its springs of 
clear water, its blossoming trees, its meadows of violets and 
parsley, might well be the scene of such blissful existence as 
Pindar and Lucian describe: “A great fire was burning on the 
hearth, and from afar over the isle there was a fragrance of 
cleft cedar and juniper, as they burned; but she within was 
singing with a sweet voice as she went to and fro before the 
loom, weaving with a golden shuttle. Round about the cave 
grew a luxuriant wood, alder and poplar and sweet-smelling 
cypress, wherein birds long of wing were wont to nest... . 
And right there about the hollow cave ran trailing a garden 
vine, in pride of its prime, richly laden with clusters. And 
fountains four in a row were flowing with bright water hard by 
one another, turned one this way, one that. And round about 
soft meadows of violets and parsley were blooming” (v, 59- 
73). | 

And this wondrous land is far away, so far that even the gods 

14 See especially Radermacher, I. c., pp. 27-31; 49-51; and H. Giintert, 
Kalypso, Halle, 1919, with the extensive bibliography there given. E. G. Cox, 
‘Classical Traditions in Mediaeval Irish Literature,’”’ in Phil. Quart. 111 (1924), 
282-283, in a discussion of incidents in the IZmras which are ‘‘more or less 
faintly reminiscent of the Odyssey,’’ notes the parallel between Maelduin’s 
adventure on the Isle of Women and Odysseus’s sojourns with Circe and 
Calypso. <A recent article by E. Riess entitled ‘‘Studies in Superstition and 


Folklore,” in A. J. P. xtv1 (1925), 225-226, discusses certain details of the 
Calypso episode. 
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do not visit it often (v, 55, 80, 99-102). The lady who dwells 
there is called dta bedwv (Vv, 78, 85, etc.) and dev) Oeds abd7- 
egoa (X11, 449), but the reader who catches the gleam of 
her golden shuttle in the loom and hears the sound of her 
beautiful voice does not need these epithets to tell him that 
she is divine. Her tone when she speaks of Odysseus, whom 
she has rescued from the sea, is like that of the divine pro- 
tectresses in the continental parallels to “ Clerk Colvill.”’ and 
her wish to keep him as her mate, instead of letting him go back 
to a mortal wife, is the same as theirs (v, 118-140). Like 
Connla’s lovely sweetheart, she has the power to make her 
lover ageless and deathless (v, 135-136; 209; vm, 257); but, 
unlike the Irish hero, Odysseus has refused the gift. As the 
Queen of Fairyland supplies Thomas Rymer with a loaf and 
wine, instead of the fruit of her own country, so Calypso sets 
before Odysseus such food and drink as mortals enjoy, while 
she herself partakes of nectar and ambrosia; and when he 
leaves she gives him raiment and provisions, and sends a 
gentle breeze to speed him on his way. 

Yet, lovely as she is, there is in her character a hint of that 
cruelty that is so prominent in ballads of the ‘‘ Clerk Colvill ”’ 
type. When she comes to Odysseus with the announcement 
that he is to construct a raft and set sail for home, his first feeling 
is one of apprehension. “Some other thing, goddess, art thou 
planning in this, and not my sending, seeing that thou biddest 
me cross on a raft the great gulf of the sea. . . . But I will not 
set foot on a raft in thy despite, unless thou, goddess, wilt 
bring thyself to swear a mighty oath that thou wilt not plot 
against me any fresh mischief to my hurt” (v, 173-179). 
Calypso knows of Penelope waiting in Ithaca, and it is tempting 
to press the parallel further, and to see here a special danger to 
Odysseus because he is leaving the divine lady for a mortal. 

Wilamowitz, in his Homerische Untersuchungen, remarked 
that Calypso was a doublet of Circe,” and to a certain extent 


%U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Homerische Untersuchungen, Berlin, 
1884, p. 116. Wuilamowitz regarded the figure of Circe as the product of genuine 
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this is true. Circe too is called dev} eds aidjecoa (XI, 8; 
XII, 150, 449) and dta Gedwy (xt, 20); and the handmaids born 
of springs, groves, and rivers who wait upon her (x, 348-351) 
are like the attendants who set nectar and ambrosia before 
Calypso (v, 199). She too first appears before the loom, 
weaving with a golden shuttle and singing with a beautiful 
voice (x, 220-223; 226-228; 254), and when Odysseus sails 
away, she, like Calypso, sends him a favorable breeze (x1, 7-8; 
xu, 149-150; v, 268). 

The surroundings of the two goddesses are, however, quite 
different. Whereas Calypso dwelt in a cave, with trailing vine 
and sweet-smelling cypress, springs of water, and meadows of 
violets and parsley, Circe’s home is a palace of polished stone. 
And though both goddesses have an element of cruelty in their 
natures, Circe’s most distinctive trait, the ability to change 
men into beasts by external means, is a thing which she shares, 
not with goddesses like Calypso, but with the magicians and 
enchanters of other lands. Magic potion, wand, and ointment 
figure over and over again in stories of beast transformation, 
and even the moly which protects Odysseus from harm has its 
parallel in German folklore. 
popular saga, and therefore earlier, whereas Calypso was a mere poetic fiction. 
In Die Ilias u. Homer, Berlin, 1920, pp. 488-489, he modified this view some- 
what. Giintert, op. cit. pp. 7-17, regards Calypso as the original figure, and 
considers Od. 1x. 29-33 as a late addition to the text. - 

16 Radermacher, l. c. pp. 4-9, considers Circe ‘‘eine echte Hexe.’’ On 
potion, wand, and ointment, see Macculloch, op. cit. pp. 149-160, 205-207; 
W. Crooke, ‘‘Some Notes on Homeric Folk-Lore,” in Folk-Lore, x1x (1908), 
71, 73-74. The flower which undoes the spell in Jorinde u. Joringel (Grimm, 69) 
corresponds to the moly of the Odyssey. Riess, I. c. pp. 228-229, suggests that 
the honey of the posset may have had magical properties; and the use of honey 
in offerings to the Nereids in Modern Greece would tend to corroborate this. 
(Cf. Lawson, op. cit. pp. 140, 145.) Commenting on the drawing of Odysseus’s 
sword, Riess notes the magical properties of iron. The feeling of the early age 
when iron “‘ was still a novelty and a stranger and was credited with a magical 
power of malevolence’’ shows in the line airds yap ééAkerar avdpa aidnpos 
(Od. x1x, 13), and in several passages of Aeschylus’s Seven against Thebes. 
(Cf. T. G. Tucker’s edition of the Septem, Cambridge, 1908, Introd., p. xxix, n. 


1.) Other folklore contains innumerable instances of this belief. Cf. Mac- 
culloch, op. cit. pp. 44, 334, 339; Frazer, Golden Bough, London, 1911, 111, pp. 
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In these folk tales, where any motive for such a transfor- 
mation can be discovered beyond mere wanton cruelty, it 
seems to be a desire to avenge a slight. The Yakshini in a 
story of Somadeva who makes horns grow on the heads of her 
victims and then devours them,” and the old witch in the 
forest of the German fairy tales who changes children into 
birds and beasts,!* are equally without excuse for their cruel 
deeds; and the transformations ascribed to stepmothers are 
merely part of the unlovely character regularly attributed in 
folk tales to the second wife:? In the ballad of Allison Gross, 
however, a man is turned into “a laily worm” because he 
refuses to be the “lemman” of a hideous witch; 2° and Soma- 
deva tells how a beautiful Brahman woman, who was “ un- 
chaste and secretly a witch,” avenged herself for a blow from 
her jealous lover by turning him into an ox.?! 

If any such motive existed in an earlier form of the Circe 
story, it has disappeared, and with it has disappeared the 
desire for vengeance on the part of the one who successfully 
withstands her spell. When Odysseus has broken her power 
and stands threatening her with drawn sword, Circe invites 
him to her couch, and, instead of taking vengeance on her as 
Kemp Owen does on the stepmother, or the little sister of the 
fairy tale on the witch, he goes with her straightway, delaying 
225-236; and Penzer’s note in his edition of The Ocean of Story, 11, pp. 166-168. 
To this day, a Greek woman steps upon a door-key as a safeguard against the 
supernatural (Lawson, p. 140), and country people in Ireland and in the United 
States throw a piece of iron into the churn to break the power of the witch who 
is charming the cream. 

17 Somadeva, The Ocean of Story, ed. Penzer, 111, pp. 187-189. 

18 Grimm, Kinder- u. Hausmdrchen, 69, Jorinde u. Joringel; cf. 123, Die Alte 
im Walde, and the parallels cited to 123 by J. Bolte and G. Polivka in their 


Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- u. Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm, Leipzig, 
1913. 

19 See Grimm, 11, Briiderchen u. Schwesterchen, with the variants and parallels 
cited by Bolte and Polfvka; and the English ballads of ‘‘The Laily Worm and 
the Machrel of the Sea’’ (Child, 36), and ‘‘Kemp Owyne’”’ (Child, 34, with the 
variants in 11, pp. 502-505). 

20 Child, 35. 

21 Ocean of Story, 111, pp. 193-194. 
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only to exact an oath from her that she will not harm him.” 
It is only after he has been bathed and anointed and has had 
food set before him that Circe’s question about his sorrowful 
demeanor leads to the restoration of his companions. To 
these men who have once been her victims she is all gentleness 
and kindness; she grieves over the woes that they have suffered 
on land and sea, and bids them revive their drooping spirits 
with food and drink; and so for a full year they stay, feasting 
on abundant flesh and sweet wine, while Odysseus enjoys her 
love (x, 333-468). 

That such a goddess should know the future is only natural. 
Calypso gives a hint of this knowledge when she says sadly to 
Odysseus (v, 206-208): “If in thine heart thou knewest all the 
measure of woe it is thy fate to fulfil before thou comest to thy 
native land thou wouldest abide here and keep this house 
with me.” Thomas Rymer owed his knowledge of “ ferlies”’ 
to the Queen of Elfland, and Ogier le Danois saw certain 
visions when he was with Morgan the Fay “au royaulme de 
Fairie.”” It is therefore only fitting that before Odysseus 
undertakes the journey to the underworld Circe should give 
him careful directions about the route, and that she should 
prophesy to him the further perils that he will encounter on the 
remainder of his voyage (x, 483-540; x11, 25-141). 

So the story of Circe shows a strange blending of the beauti- 
ful and the terrible. In her power of transformation she seems 
most closely akin to the cruel witch of the fairy tale; yet her 

22 The phrase used here is the same one that Odysseus uses in demanding an 
oath of Calypso, and the intention in both cases is clearly to avert the baleful 
power of the goddess. Here the danger is that after Odysseus has laid aside 
his garments Circe may make him «xaxov xai avnvopa (x, 299-301; 339-344). 
Riess, l. c. p. 228, notes ‘‘the sexual meaning”’ of the latter part of line 301, and 
comments on the important part played by nudity in many stories of transfor- 
mation, adding, ‘“‘If Circe still wishes to change the hero whom the moly guards 
against her pharmaka, the droyupuvovoba is necessary.’’ If further parallels 
than those which he gives were needed to support this view, one might refer to 
the numerous scenes in English ballads in which a person who has been changed 


into some other shape emerges from a bath of milk or water as ‘‘a mothernaked 
man.”’ Cf. Child, 1, pp. 338-339; 111, 505. 
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beauty, her charm, and her love for the hero rank her rather 
with Calypso and the fairy ladies of Celtic romance.2? These 
two extremes the Greek imagination has dared to combine in 
a single figure, and so has made of her: “a mighty goddess, 
strong to comfort the broken-hearted, to ensnare the foolish, 
yet beautiful and human; beautiful for her fair hair and clear, 
sweet voice; human in her sudden, helpless love for the hero 
who availed to withstand her.”’ 74 

The third adventure of the Fairy Mistress type has suffered 
even greater change, and yet, to the seeing eye, it gives clear 
indications of its origin. The country is one over whose 
location perennial war has been waged.” In spite of all the 
arguments of those who would locate the land of the Phaeacians 
in Corfu or Crete, I can not feel that it has any claim to a place 
on the map of the Mediterranean. The land is remote from 
the world of men (v1, 8, 204-205); the place-names connected 


23 A similar blending of the Fairy Mistress theme with the transformation 
motif occursin the medieval Latin story of Arthur and Gorlagon; here, however, 
the man is transformed into a wolf, and in the original form of the story he was 
probably a werewolf, who suffered the change periodically, without any external 
influence. See G. L. Kittredge, ‘‘Arthur and Gorlagon,”’ in Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Lit. vi11 (1903), 149-275. 

4 J. E. Harrison, Myths of the Odyssey, London, 1882, p. 88. In pp. 85-88, 
Miss Harrison discusses ‘‘some of the forms that this myth of the witch woman 
has taken in other lands than Hellas,’’ and notes that the beautiful queen who 
detains Maelduin is ‘‘more like Calypso than Circe.”’ 

2 F, G. Welcker, ‘‘Die Homerischen Phiaiaken u. d. Inseln der Seligen,’’ Rh. 
Mus. 1 (219-283), suggested that the story of the Phaeacians was based on 
the northern legend recorded by Procopius, that there was a race of ferrymen 
of the dead who conveyed the shades of the departed to the island of Brittia. 
G. Gerland, Altgriechische Mdrchen in d. Odyssee, Magdeburg, 1869, pp. 38-52, 
arguing from certain similarities between this story and the story of Saktideva 
(Saktivega) in The Ocean of Story (11, pp. 170-238, Penzer’s ed.), held that the 
tale was an ‘‘indogermanisches Grundeigentum.”’ J. van Leeuwen, ‘‘Homerica,”’ 
in Mnem. xxx1x (1911), 20-31, thought that all the details in the story of 
Nausicaa pointed toward love and marriage, and that in the original form of the 
story the dance and song of Od. vi celebrated the union of the hero with the 
princess. In an article entitled ‘‘The Scheria of the Odyssey,” in Class. Quart. 
X11 (1919), 4-11; 57-67, A. Shewan gives summaries of the views of his prede- 
cessors, with an extensive bibliography, and argues against the claims of the 
‘‘fairyists.’’ Riess, l. c. p. 238, comments briefly on the Phaeacian episode. 
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with its people are fanciful: Scheria itself, “the coast-line ”’ 
(v1, 8); Hyperia, “the Beyond” (v1, 4); Apeire, “the Limit- 
less’’ (viI, 8); and the history of these people is bound up with 
that of the fabulous Cyclopes (v1, 4-6), with Rhadamanthus 
and the earth-born Tityus (vir, 322-324). Odysseus comes 
to the country of the Phaeacians from the realm of story, and 
on his departure is transported to his own home by a miracu- 
lous ship, without pilot or rudder, of marvelous speed and 
intelligence, the voyage taking place while Odysseus himself is 
in a deep sleep (vii, 557-563; x11, 70-92).2* Subsequently a 
miracle prevents any further mingling of the Phaeacians with 
the rest of the world. 

The life of the Phaeacians is on an exalted plane. They are 
kin to the gods, as Menelaus and Rhadamanthus are, and with 
the Phaeacians, as with the blameless Ethiopians, the gods 
feast (Od. vir, 201-206; cf. v1, 203 and I. 1, 423-424). Their 
king and queen are descended from the same ancestors— 
indeed, if we take the phrase roxjwy rv abrav (vi, 54-55) 
literally, and interpret the following lines as the addition of a 
later age which felt scruples against the marriage of brother 
and sister, Arete’s union with Alcinous was like that of Hera, 
who boasted that she was “et soror et coniunx”’ of Zeus.” 

The people enjoy an idyllic existence, surrounded by wealth 
and splendid ease, with an abundance of natural products 
always in their prime. “Of bronze were the walls that 
stretched this way and that from the threshold to the innermost 
chamber, and around was a cornice of cyanus. Golden were 
the doors that shut in the well-built house, and doorposts of 

26 J. A. K. Thomson, Studies in the Odyssey, Oxford, 1914, p. 97, after quoting 
Od. x111, 79-92, says: ‘‘ An imaginative reader may feel, under the quite sufficient 
human loveliness of this strangely moving passage, the suggestion of something 
mysterious or allegorical in that profound slumber of’ Odysseus, ‘very like 
unto death.’’’ An intelligent, self-moving ship appears in the ballad of ‘‘ Young 
Allan’’ (see Child, 1v, pp. 376-377, and the parallels there cited); and in the 
Irish stories of Becuma and of Finn and Bebend (see A. C. L. Brown, l. c. p. 
96, n. 4). Cf. further Crooke, l. c. pp. 186-187; Macculloch, op. cit. p. 222; 


Radermacher, l. c. pp. 31-47. 
27 See G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, Oxford, 1924, pp. 125-126. 
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silver were set in a threshold of bronze. Of silver was the 
lintel above, and of gold the handle. On either side of the 
door there stood gold and silver dogs, which Hephaestus had 
fashioned with cunning skill to guard the palace of great- 
hearted Alcinous; immortal were they and ageless all their 
days. Within, seats were fixed along the wall on either hand, 
from the threshold to the innermost chamber, and on them 
were thrown robes of soft fabric, cunningly woven, the handi- 
work of women. On these the leaders of the Phaeacians were 
wont to sit eating and drinking, for they had unfailing store. 
And golden youths stood on well-built pedestals, holding 
lighted torches in their hands to give light by night to the 
banqueters 1n the hall. . . . But without the courtyard, hard 
by the door, is a great orchard of four acres, and a hedge runs 
about it on either side. Therein grow trees, tall and luxuriant, 
pears and pomegranates and apple-trees with their bright 
fruit, and sweet figs, and luxuriant olives. Of these the fruit 
perishes not nor fails in winter or in summer, but lasts through- 
out the year; and ever does the west wind, as it blows, quicken 
to life some fruits, and ripen others; pear upon pear waxes 
ripe, apple upon apple, cluster upon cluster, and fig upon 
fig. . . . There again, by the last row of the vines, grow trim 
garden beds of every sort, blooming the vear through, and 
therein are two springs, one of which sends its water throughout 
all the garden, while the other, over against it, flows beneath 
the threshold of the court toward the high house” (vu, 86—- 
131). 

The general plan of the palace clearly belongs to the “ Myce- 
nean”’ type which archaeology has revealed to us; but the 
splendor of its furnishings transcends that of any earthly 
palace. The silver doorposts and lintel, golden doors, and 
dogs of gold and silver, “immortal and ageless all their days,” 
are just what one finds in fairy palaces (notably in the “jocund 
house” that Teigue visits in “the earth’s fourth paradise”’), 
and the other details of the description,—blossoming trees, 
never-failing fruit, fountains of water, and an “unfailing 
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store” of food and drink—all suit fairyland equally well. 
Trees, vines, and fountains are very like those on Calypso’s 
island, but whereas the magic loveliness of the surroundings is 
less arresting in the land of the Phaeacians than on that 
beautiful isle, the lasting perfection of things is even more 
emphasized. 

Just as in the lore of other peoples fairyland is difficult of 
‘access and the mortal who enters there is warned of the danger 
of speaking to its inhabitants, so Odysseus is told by Athena, 
“But turn not thine eyes upon any man nor question any, 
for the men here endure not stranger-folk, nor do they give 
kindly welcome to him who comes from another land” (vn, 
31-33). The extraordinary thing is that this statement is not 
borne out by the later incidents in the story. Odysseus, after 
his sudden appearance at the hearth of Alcinous, is given the 
seat of honor next to the king, is supplied with food and 
drink, and offered a soft bed for the night; the next day he is 
a spectator at a set of athletic contests in his honor, and he is 
finally sent off, laden with costly gifts, under the escort of the 
noblest youths of the land. It seems fairly clear that the 
form of the story has shifted, changing the supernatural actors 
of the tale to most sociable and friendly human beings. 
“Diablement changés,”’ says Shewan derisively, combating 
Welcker’s theory that the “dusky” Phaeacians are the race of 
Ferrymen of the Dead in Procopius’s legend; but whether the 
name fainxes is connected with garés, “gray,” as Welcker 
maintained, or with ¢aos, “light,’’ as Usener and Riess have 
thought, a change of some sort has certainly occurred. 

In the general humanizing of the tale, the heroine too has a 
part. And yet she still retains traces of her divine origin. 
Though no longer a goddess, she js “like the immortal god- 
desses in form and comeliness”’ (v1, 16). Grace and charm 
are hers in full measure, and when she and her handmaidens 
begin to dance and sing together, tossing the ball from one to 
another, she moves among them like Artemis among her 
attendant nymphs. It is evidently not merely a desire to win 
her favor that makes Odysseus address her with the reverent 
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words: “I beseech thee, O queen,—a goddess art thou, or art 
thou mortal?”? Did not Thomas Rymer mistake the gay 
lady who came riding toward him for the Blessed Virgin? 

To the suppliant she is gentle and kindly. His request is 
granted, his wants relieved; and Nausicaa has every right to 
say to him at parting, “ Farewell, stranger, and hereafter even 
in thine own native land mayest thou remember me, for to me 
first thou owest the price of thy life”’ (vir, 461 f.). Is not this: 
an echo of Calypso’s claim: “Him I saved when he was 
bestriding the keel and all alone, for Zeus had smitten his 
swift ship. . . . Him I welcomed kindly and gave him. food 
and said that I would make him immortal and ageless all his 
days”? (v, 180-132, 135-136). 

But whereas Calypso is outspoken in her desire that Odys- 
seus shall be her lover always, Nausicaa’s wish is breathed only 
to her maiden attendants: “Not without the will of all the 
gods who hold Olympus does this man come among the godlike 
Phaeacians. . . . Would that such a man as he is might be 
called my husband, dwelling here, and that it might please 
him here to remain” (vi, 240-245). Her father is willing to 
consent to the union (vi1, 311-315); the people are ready to 
gossip about it (v1, 273-284); in fact, the whole stage seems 
set for a romance, and it is impossible not to believe with van 
Leeuwen, that “ Nausicaa came out of a tradition in which the 
hero married a foreign princess.”’ This princess can hardly 
have been a flesh-and-blood woman, as Shewan and Paton 
would have us think; rather does she belong in the company of 
the divine ladies who have rewarded with their love the heroes 
of fairy tales.” 

That the story has not come down to us in its original form 
is our gain; for who would exchange the maiden Nausicaa for 
any number of fairy mistresses? And yet, in her speech, in 
her attitude toward Odysseus, and, most of all, in the marvel- 


28 A very close purallel occurs in the Tale of Loegaire mac Crimthann, in the 
Book of Leinster, where Fiachna of the Fairy Folk offers his daughter in marriage 
to the hero in return for the latter’s services. Rationalized versions of Celtic 
stories frequently represent the fairy lady as the daughter of the king of Greece. 
See A. C. L. Brown, l. c. p. 41, n.; pp. 97-98. 
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ous environment that surrounds her, the old Fairy Mistress 
theme can be discerned; and we must add the sojourn of 
Odysseus among the Phaeacians to the list of visits of mortals 
to the Happy Otherworld. In three places in the Odyssey, 
then, we find the Fairy Mistress theme handled—in book v, 
where Calypso and her abode have most of the characteristics 
of such tales in other languages; in book x, where Circe seems 
to combine some qualities of the fairy mistress with traits 
which in other literatures belong to cruel enchantresses; and 
in books vi—vim, where the fairy quality has disappeared 
almost entirely from the actors in the story, but is still to be 
seen in the description of the land of the Phaeacians and the 
palace of Alcinous. 

“To the Elysian plain... will the immortals convey 
thee,” said Proteus to Menelaus, “. . . for thou hast Helen to 
wife, and art in their eyes the husband of the daughter of 
Zeus.” And over and over again in popular story a joyous 
entrance into the otherworld is vouchsafed the mortal who has 
won the love of a divine lady. Not infrequently such an 
adventure is attached to the name of a historical character— 
Tannhiauser, Ogier le Danois, Thomas of Erceldoune. In just 
the same way three tales of fairy mistresses may have clustered, 
along with other stories of mythical adventure, around the 
name of a hero who really sailed to Troy. 

And back of all these Fairy Mistress stories seems to lie the 
conception of a mighty goddess, with the gift of eternal life in 
her keeping, and yet with power to cause suffering and even 
death. Whether this goddess was the great Earth Mother, 
whether her worship was originally bound up with a picture 
of the otherworld in which the joys of this life are heightened 
and intensified, whether these views were the possession of 
certain racial stocks and not of others, it is impossible, in the 
present state of our anthropological knowledge, to say. But 
perhaps in the further investigation of the larger subjects the 
exquisite use of the Fairy Mistress theme in the Odyssey and 
the striking resemblance between these Greek stories and the 
ace and ballads of western Europe may play some part. 
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IV.—The Velia: a Study in Historical Topography 


.By Proressor HOMER FRANKLIN REBERT 


ADELBERT COLLEGE OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


To few, perhaps, outside of specialists in Roman topography 
is it known that the term Velia, like many another topo- 
graphical name, is considerably more lacking in clearness and 
definiteness than our handbooks give us reason to suspect. 
Platner’s Topography, styled by Ashby! ‘the most useful 
handbook on the subject in English, or indeed in any language,’ 
follows earlier authorities in representing the Velia on his 
diagrams as a small oval-shaped hill standing alone in the 
plain between Esquiline and Palatine,’ a picture for which it 
is difficult to find any authority in the physical features at 
present discernible on the site.2 What we really have here is 
a saddle connecting the Palatine with the Esquiline and 
forming a dividing line between valleys to the east and west 
of it. For the rounded, isolated summit of the so-called 
Velia, no evidence can be found in the actual levels.* 

We are led to believe, moreover, that the so-called Velia 
was ‘more frequently referred to in literature as the Summa 

1J, R. S. 1 (1912), 278. 

2Platner, Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome (1911), frontispiece, 
Fig. 4, and Fig. 6; O. Richter, Topographie der Stadt Rom? (Munich, 1901), 
Taf. 3; Carter-Huelsen, The Roman Forum, p. 2; Ruggiero, Il Foro Romano, 
p. 6; Kiepert-Huelsen, Formae Urbis Romae Antiquae (the maps do not agree 
with one another as to the limits of the so-called Velia, which may also be said 
of two maps on the same page in Kiepert, Formae Orbis Antiqui, xx11). In 
reality the slope of the so-called Velia extends in the direction of the Forum as 
far as the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina. 

3 Cf. Van Deman, A. J. A. xxvii (1923), 391 for discussion of levels in this 
district. 

4 Equally difficult is it to find the evidence that justified Huelsen (Carter- 
Huelsen, p. 238) in referring to the junction of the Nova Via and Sacra Via 
as lying at the top of the Velia, for this point, marked q on his map (PI. 11), can 
scarcely be called the top of anything. The continuation of the Augustan 
Sacra Via, at all events, passing the Arch of Titus, continues to slope upwards 
to the Arch of Augustus on the Palatine. 
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Sacra Via,’ * a view, unfortunately, that does not find support 
in any literary reference. Augustus, in fact, offers positive 
evidence against this belief, when, in listing the buildings that 
he had constructed or reconstructed, he writes,*? Aedem Larum 
in summa sacra via, aedem deum Penatium in Velia. 

The truth of the matter.is that there was at the disposal of 
the topographer very meager evidence for interpreting and 
defining the Velia, and the result was that his own conjecture, 
without being subjected to historical criticism, was too readily 
accepted as actual fact in the manuals. 

Two considerations make it seem desirable to attempt again 
a definition of this term Velia which, as a matter of fact, 
occurs none too frequently in the literature. The first is that 
the progress made in our knowledge of Rome’s early history, 
proceeding from a study of the primitive Italic peoples and also 
from an analytical study of Roman religion, offers an additional 
means for testing the rather obscure accounts on which mainly. 
our knowledge of the word depends. The second is that Dr. 
E. B. Van Deman in a study of the Neronian Sacra Via‘: 
has taken occasion to identify, beyond any question, the 
street on which the temple of the Penates (in Velia) stood 
and Mr. Philip B. Whitehead in a new study ° of the church 
of SS. Cosma e Damiano has identified in an equally definitive 
way the site of the Augustan structure. We are thus supplied 
with a definite point of departure for studying the evidence 
anew. 

The current conception of the Velia seems to be that it 
formed part of the Palatine city although outside its wall, 
that it was a separate hill with definitely marked physical 
delimitations, and that it continued in use as a topographical 

5 Platner, op. cit. p. 33. 

6 Monum. Ancyr. Iv, 7. Cf. Solinus, 1, 22: Tullus Hostilius in Velia, . 
Ancus Marcius in summa sacra via. 

1A. J. A. xxvil (1923), 395. 

8 For the original study see La chiesa dei SS. Cosma e Damiano, Nuovo Bull. 


Arch. Crist. x1x (1913), 143-165. The new study, presented at the annual 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute, is soon to be published. 
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term throughout the length of Rome’s history. A building, 
whether erected 509 B.c. or in the time of Hadrian, is located 
by the statement that it stood on the Velia. <A glance at the 
literary references, however, suggests that the Velia, be it hill 
or district or ridge or slope, is associated chiefly with the 
early period of Rome’s history and that the word was not in 
general use in the later period. But before we enter upon 
this question, let us see, if we can, what was the earliest 
meaning attached to the word. 

Of prime importance in this connection is Labeo’s account of 
the Septimontium as recorded by Festus (348): Septimontio, 
ut ait Antistius Labeo, hisce montibus feriae: Palatio, cui 
sacrificium quod fit, Palatuar dicitur; Veliae, cui item sacri- 
ficum; Fagutali, Suburae, Cermalo, Oppio, Caelio monti, 
Cispio monti. Wissowa, in an article entitled “Septimontium 
und Subura,” ? comes to the conclusion that Septimontium 
was the name of a period in the city’s existence as well as 
the name of a religious festival, and that it must have ante- 
dated the City of Four Regions. Obvious objections to this 
theory were presented and discussed by Professor Platner.!° 
Several years later Carter ™ contended that the “detailed 
study of the festival indicated that it was a celebration carried 
out jointly by seven small communities rather than a cele- 
bration by seven parts of one city. The Septimontium proves 
the league of seven communities, rather than the existence 
of one city containing all seven of them.” 

The Velia, at all events, was one of seven montes that 
participated in the celebration of the Septimontium. But the 
question arises as to what the meaning of mons is here. 
Kornemann,” in discussing the nature of the settlements of 
primitive Italic peoples, points out that it was characteristic 
of these peoples to build their villages on the hilltops and to 


* Satura Viadrina, pp. 1-19 (= Wissowa’s Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Munich, 
1904, pp. 230-252). 

10 Class. Phil. 1 (1906), 76 ff. 

uA, J. A. xu (1908), 178. 

12 “Polis und Urbs,”’ Alio, v, 72 ff. 
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fortify the limits of their settlement with a wall. To these 
settlements they gave the name oppida while to the lowland 
districts outside was given the name pagi, whence the in- 
habitants were called respectively oppdant and pagani. Now 
the point of interest for us here is that the oppidani were 
also referred to as montani, which leads us to the conclusion 
that the seven montes in Labeo’s account have to do with 
oppida built on the hilltops of territory that later formed 
part of the first Roman urbs. And this conclusion seems to 
be strengthened by the references in literature to montani 
Velienses, montanz Cermalenses, etc. That is to say, the name, 
montant, applied to inhabitants of oppida, the primitive Italic 
villages, persists down into late republican times, but only in 
connection with the survival of the “feriae non populi sed 
montanorum modo.” A case in point is the inscription," 
found “alle Sette Sale,”’ which refers to Mag(istri) et flamin(es) 
montan(orum) montis Opp(i),‘il primo ed unico monumento 
scritto che ricordi il monte Oppio.’* The montani montis 
Oppi, at first the settlers of one of seven separate communities 
(oppida) that united to celebrate the Septimontium, later, 
when their settlement was merged in territory of the first 
Roman city (t.e. urbs), did not break up this sacral union but 
continued to perform their religious offices around their local 
centers (sacra pro montibus) 16 

The matter of first importance for us to note here is that 
these montes of the Septimontium, Oppius, Cispius, Cermalus, 
Velia, etc., have mainly to do with individual settlements 
before ever Rome began. In a word, the passage in Festus 
has historical rather than topographical interest for us.: 
Oppius and Cispius, for example, are not component parts of 
the Esquiline, but rather points or districts included within 
the limits of the hill later known as the Esquiline. In fact 
the terms Oppius and Cispius have a very limited topographical 

13 Varro, L.L. vi, 24. 

4C, 7. LD. vi, 32455. 


16 G, Gatti, Bull. Com. xv, 157. 
16 Varro, l. c. 
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application,!’ after the pomeriwm is drawn around the first 
Roman-urbs. To be sure, the religious formulae quoted by 
Varro 18 do mention Oppius mons and Cespius mons, but this 
can be easily explained, since it is but natural that, when the 
Greek rite !® of the Argel priests was introduced, places with 
ancient religious associations such as the Oppius, Cisplus, 
Cermalus, Fagutal, and Velia should be used in their religious 
formulae to give them an archaic touch. Just before quoting 
the passage, Varro 18 says: Pars (Oppius pars) Cespius mons 
suo antiquo nomine etiam nunc in sacris appellatur, showing 
clearly that these words, Oppius and Cespius, were practically 
obsolete in his own day. Varro, too, it must be remembered, 
as Professor Platner 2° shows in a study of the Seven Hills of 
Rome, was apparently ignorant of the “original content of 
the Septimontium as given by Labeo,” and his reference to the 
montes of the Septimontium will constitute no exception to the 
thesis I am trying to establish, viz., that the montes of Labeo’s 
statement have practically no place in the topographical 
history of the Roman Republic. That these names have 
survived at all is due entirely to the survival of the festival 
of the Septimontium with which they had been associated. 

To the Roman of Cicero’s day the Seven Hills referred 
unquestionably to those of the Servian city, and it was 
difficult even for the antiquarian Varro to conceive of the 
Septimontium as differing materially from the political organi- 
zation of his own day. The first septimontium, however, 
belongs to an earlier chapter of Rome’s history. 

It may be well, by way of digression, to consider here the 
fact that in the list 7! of Septimontial hills eight names are 
given instead of seven. Many devices” have been suggested 
to reduce the montes to the required number, but none seem 

17 These terms, of course, must have disappeared from use quite gradually. 

87E.L. Vv, 50. . 

19 Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Argei. 

20 Class. Phil. 1 (1906), 79. 


21 Festus, 340, 348; Paulus, 341. 
22 Mueller deletes Caelio; Niebuhr strikes out Subura. 
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to be wholly acceptable, and Lindsay in his edition of 1913 
prints the text as transmitted without offering any solution of 
the problem. Perhaps the least objectionable theory is that 
of Wissowa,” who, noting that Caelio changes its position in 
the lists of Festus and Paulus, suggests that it was inserted 
as an explanation of Subura; but since Caelio follows Subura 
in none of the lists, it would be hazardous to give too much 
weight to the conjecture. The order of words in all three of 
these lists suggests to me that Antistius Labeo—the passages 
in Festus and that in Paulus all go back to him as their source 
—inserts Fagutali(a) as an explanation of Velia. In the 
Augustan age, it seems, as I shall endeavor to show below, the 
phrase in Velia was used exclusively in connection with the 
Aedes deum Penatium, the site of which was at the foot of a 
slope close to the Forum,” in all probability in the vicinity 
of the church of SS. Cosma e Damiano. This connotation 
that the word would have for the people of this age would 
need a correction of some kind, because, as we have shown 
above, the Velia that participated in the Septimontium was an 
oppidum, a fortified settlement on the hilltop, and it must have 
included within its limits the ridge at S. Francesca Romana 
together with some of the territory stretching forth from this 
point over toward the Esquiline. This, in fact, is a force that 
the epithet Fagutalz could easily convey, for the Fagutal we 
know was the name given to a sacellum™ which, while it 
cannot be assigned to any definite position, certainly is to be 
located somewhere between S. Pietro in Vincoli and San 
Francesca Romana. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the device 
of considering Veliae Fagutal: together was suggested a good 
many years ago, but later rejected, because topographers 
falsely argued that the Velia and Fagutal were separated by 
too great a distance. 7 

23 Op. cit. (n. 19). 


24 Dion. H. 1, 68; Van Deman, I. c. 
25 Paulug, 87. 
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Moreover, outside of the passage under consideration, there 
is absolutely no reason to believe that the word Fagutal ever 
had anything to do with a hill. Paulus (87) in defining 
Fagutal says merely, Sacellum Iovis, in quo fuit fagus arbor, 
quae Iovis sacra habebatur. Varro (L.L. v, 152) derives 
Fagutal ‘“‘a fago, unde etiam Jovis Fagutalis, quod ibi sacellum.”’ 
There are several other occurrences of the word, but in every 
instance it is the epithet of a grove (lucus fageus) * or the 
sacellum of Jupiter in that lueus—no confirming example of 
mons Fagutalis, no reference to montani Fagutales. 

That there was, on the contrary, a Mons Velia, at least 
during the time of the Septimontial league, there can be no 
doubt, and when spoken of in this connection it means one 
of the seven communities that took part in the religious 
festival. But it does not always have this force when it 
occurs in the classical authors. Two other classes of references 
can be clearly distinguished—those that have to do with the 
stories about the Valerian gens, and those that refer to the 
temple of the Penates. In the former it is a ridge, moderately 
high and steep;?’ in the latter, a conventional phrase that 
was regularly added to Aedes Penatiwm whenever this temple 
was referred to. Augustus, for example, writes in the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum (4, 7): Aedem deum Penatium in Velia, 
where in Velia does not furnish necessary topographical 
information, but preserves with characteristic conservatism 
the form in which the name regularly appeared in official or 
sacred records. The word Velia, then, is used in three 
different senses. It is (1) the name of an oppidum, (2) the 
name of a ridge, and (3) part of a quasi-formal phrase that 
came in time to be almost entirely devoid of any topographical 
content. This does not mean, however, that there is no 
common denominator, but it does mean that if we would 
define the term Velia and trace the history of its use, we 


must be fully cognizant of the varying shades of meaning | 


that our source material contains. 


2 Pliny, H. N. xvi, 37. 
27 Dion. H. v, 19; Plut. Publ. 10; Livy, n, 7. 
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If the three uses just noted are to be accepted, it is clear 
that, in the first place, some reasonable explanation should be 
presented for this variation in meaning. If Velia in Festus 
means (as we are sure it does) an independent community 
(oppidum), how can it come to mean in Livy’s or Plutarch’s 
or Cicero’s account of the Valerian myth merely a hill, or 
slope, in the ordinary sense of the term? 

The explanation is to be found in the origin of the story about 
Publicola, who was said to have built a house on the top of the 
Velia and later to have brought it down to the foot of the 
slope. Honorary monuments” of the Valeri found behind 
the basilica of Maxentius apparently confirm the statement 
made in classical authors that a place for a sepulcher was 
granted to Valerius near the Forum sub Velia.2? The existence 
of this sepulcher near the foot of a slope, together with some 
evidence that the top of this slope had been or seemed to 
have been at some previous time a fortified or impregnable 
spot overlooking the Forum, would have afforded all the 
necessary facts for the later members of the Valerian gens to 
evolve this aetiological tale about their ancestors. Mons 
Velia, the fortified oppidum of the Septimontium, later, when 
it was merged in the Roman urbs, must have retained some 
evidence of its independent existence. If, however, (and this 
seems more likely), the story of Publicola came into being 
several hundred years after the events of which it tells, the 
basis for the arz erpugnabile of Livy’s account (1, 7) could 
well be some imposing building in the Carinae, which we shall 
endeavor to show below in confirmation of Miss Van Deman’s 
conjecture *° was located on the top of the slope with which the 
name Velza has been associated. 

But why is this slope, this ridge overlooking the Forum, 
called the Velia? When Livy (u, 7) and Dionysius (v, 19) 
say that Valerius Publicola built a house on the Velia, they 

28 Lanciani, Bull. Com. rv, 48 ff.; Henzen, Eph. Epigr. 111, 1. 

29 Dion. H. v, 48; Cic. Leg. 11, 58; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 79; Jordan 1, 2, 


pp. 416 ff. 
30 Op. cit. 390 (n. 3). 
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have in mind a hill which was so called at the beginning of 
the republic, not a section of the city which was commonly 
designated thus in their own day. That Velia as the name of 
a ridge was ever in common use, can well be doubted. But 
Dionysius (1, 68) explicitly informs us that sub Velia was used 
colloquially to refer to a little street leading to the Carinae, 
and sub Velia would seem to point to a Velia as its origin, 
presumably the Mons Velia of the Septimontium. A little 
street beneath the oppidum Veliense could very naturally be 
called sub Velia, and continue to be designated in this way 
long after the Septimontial Velia, for obvious reasons, passed 
out of use, as did Oppius and Cispius. When, however, the 
burial place of the Valerii was regularly referred to as being 
sub Velia, it is not difficult to understand why a tale purporting 
to represent conditions at the beginning of the republic should 
ascribe the name Velia to the slope and hill above the sub Velza. 
But there is no reason to believe that Romans of the Republic 
applied the word Velza to any slope or hill to indicate the 
location of buildings of their own day. This second class of 
references to the Velia, as we shall endeavor to show at greater 
length below, must be ruled out as topographical source- 
material. 

As for the in Velia that was appended to Aedes deum 
Penatium, this seems to have become part of the name given 
to the shrine in formal statements or public documents. 
The words of Augustus in the Monumentum Ancyranum have 
been quoted above. In Livy, XLv, 16, 5 we read: De prodigiis 
deinde nuntiatis senatus est consultus. Aedes deum Penatium 
in Velia de caelo tacta erat. It would seem very probable 
that in the time of Augustus the phrase in Velza is little more 
than a formal epithet that survives because the religious 
practice of the Romans admitted of no change in such matters. 
But whether or not it is used at this time to give any topo- 
graphical information, this must have been the reason for 
its use In the first instance. What was the location it indi- 
cated then? 
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Fortunately, we are not in doubt about the location of the 
Aedes deum Penatium. Dr. E. B. Van Deman (A. J. A. 
xxvii (1923), 395) demonstrates that it was not far from the 
Sacra Via on the ancient street that can still be traced along 
the east side of the temple of Romulus, “the street leading 
to the Carinae” (rv éri Kapivas dépovoay 656v). Part of the 
remains belonging to the so-called Temple of the Sacred City 
Whitehead (see n. 8) attributes to the rebuilding of this 
temple by Augustus. This, then, must have been the district 
referred to by the words in Velza if they ever gave any definite 
topographical information when applied to the temple of the 
Penates. 

But a contemporary *! of Augustus expressly informs us that 
the temple was located in a place which in the vernacular of 
the people was called sub Velia; and this fact is supported 
further by the inscriptions found behind the basilica of 
Maxentius, since they point to this as the location of the 
burial place of the Valerian gens, which is said to have been 
sub Velia. Unquestionably, this phrase sub Velia gives the 
exact location of the Aedes deum Penatium, and, even apart 
from its identification, gives rise to the difficulty of explaining 
why a temple which was really sub Velia should regularly 
have applied to it the descriptive phrase in Velia. Perhaps 
Cicero or Varro can help us here. 

In one place (Rep. 11, 53), Cicero writes: P. Valerius . . . 
aedis suas detulit sub Veliam, posteaquam, quod in excelsiore 
loco Veliae coepisset aedificare eo ipso, ubi rex Tullus habita- 
verat, suspiclonem populi sensit moveri. In another place 
(Har. Resp. 16) he says: P. Valerio pro maximis in rem 
publicam beneficiis data domus est in Velia publice, at mihi 
in Palatio restituta. The contradiction between these two 
passages is obvious. In the first, P. Valerius is represented 
as bringing his house down sub Veliam on account of the 
suspicion of the people; in the second, a house is presented 

31 Dion. H. 1, 68. 
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to him at public expense in recognition of his distinguished 
services to the state. In the one case, the house is located 
sub Velia; in the other, in Velia, where this phrase is balanced 
by the similar one, 7x Palatio. The house of Valerius on the 
Velia (an elevation, apparently, corresponding to the Palatine) 
is compared with that of Cicero on the Palatine. One sees 
immediately that Cicero is adapting the Valerian tradition to 
the requirements of the subject he is treating. It suggests, 
what is confirmed by the testimony of other authors, that 
little accuracy of detail, topographical or other, is to be 
expected in the tales recounted about Publicola. The matter 
of topography, at all events, is the least of considerations in 
this connection. Even the name of the man who plays the 
chief réle in the story varies, according to Asconius,®? in 
different authorities. Antias makes Marcus Valerius the hero 
of the tale, while Julius Hyginus makes the son of Publicola 
play the same part. According to one version the house is 
built on the Palatine; according to another, on the Velia 
(either in Velia or sub Velia). Topography, it is evident, 
cannot be based on material such as this. Which, of course, 
does not mean that there did not exist in the mind of Cicero 
or others of his time the hazy notion that the topographical 
background for the traditional account of the Valerian myth 
was to be found in one of those two slopes between which the 
Sacra Via * wends its way from the Forum toward the east, 
and preferably in the one to the north, at whose foot stood 
the monuments of the Valerii. Others, apparently, found this 
identification inadequate, and laid the scene for another version 
of the story on the Palatine, the ridge to the south of the 
Sacra Via. 

Varro, like Cicero, evinces little interest in topographical 
facts. As quoted by Nonius (531), he says: Tullum Hostilium 
in Veliis (Solinus, 1, 22, who apparently is also quoting 

82 In Pris. 52. 


33 Van Deman, A. J. A. xxvii (1923), 390. 
4 J.e. to the Summa Sacra Via. 
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Varro, says “in Velia’’), ubi nunc est aedis deum Penatium. 
The contradiction here scarcely needs to be pointed out. 
Tullus Hostilius certainly was not thought to have lived 
where in Varro’s own day stood the temple of the Penates. 
Tradition makes it perfectly clear that Tullus Hostilius lived 
on the top of a hill named Velia, at the very spot where later 
Valerius Publicola started to build his own house. The 
temple of the Penates, on the other hand, was at the foot of a 
slope, on the street leading up to the Carinae. The only way 
to account for this statement is to say that in this instance at 
least Varro is not the topographer but the antiquarian scholar, 
quoting what he finds in his sources. He finds the expression, 
in Velia, applied both to Tullus Hostilius and the temple of 
the Penates, and, consequently, writes that Hostilius lived 
where in his day the temple stood, without stopping to think 
that an Vela in the former case had the force of in summa 
Velia, as the account of Livy shows. 

Varro (L.L. v, 54) serves us better when he quotes from the 
sacra Argeorum: Veliense sexticeps in Velia apud aedem deum 
Penatium. It is here I think that we can see the origin of 
the phrase in Velvia as applied to the Aedes deum Penatium. 
It may be true, as Wissowa thinks, that the Greek rite of the 
Argei was introduced in the third century; still, the quotation 
shows that an Aedes deum Penatium antedated the intro- 
duction of this rite. In fact the date of the first temple of 
the Penates must be placed considerably ahead of the third 
century, if Vela and Velvense here are to be explained in the 
way in which we have shown above the similar names, Oppius, 
Cespius, and Cermalus (Germalense), must necessarily be 
interpreted in quotations from the same source. In a word, 
Velia refers to a locus in the city, one of the septem loci men- 
tioned by Antistius Labeo in his account of the Septimontium 
festival. In the case of the other montes of the Septimontium 
we have shown that the names lived on, if at all, merely for 
the reason that religious celebrations continued to be observed 
around these centers. The Aedes deum Penatium, however, 
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may not date from the time when the Velia was an independent 
settlement, but it must be placed at a time when Velia as the 
name of a district had not yet passed out of general use. 

But before proceeding further with the Velia it will be 
necessary to discuss briefly the question of the Carinae. In 
annotated editions of classical texts it has become the fashion 
to say that the Carinae occupied the ridge where the church 
of S. Pietro in Vincoli now stands. ‘Topographers, however, 
have shown no tendency to be in complete accord as to its 
exact location. SS. Pietro in Vincoli has, for obvious reasons, 
usually figured in their discussions, but the final view in most 
cases favors a site closer to the Forum. MHuelsen, for example, 
at first seems to cast his vote for S. Pietro in Vincoli, but 
later makes it clear that a corrective must be added. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that on his maps (Kiepert-Huelsen, Formae 
Urbis Romae Antiquae, Berlin, 1912) he places the Carinae 
midway between S. Pietro in Vincoli and S. Francesca Romana, 
and the Aedes Telluris (in Carinis) still farther to the south- 
west (along the Via del Colosseo). As favoring a site not 
far removed from S. Francesca Romana, the following con- 
siderations may be mentioned. Two roads lead to the 
Carinae from the media pars urbis. One is the Sacra Via, 
which, following the line of the valley between the Palatine 
and the ridge to the north, crosses the Summa Sacra Via, 
and after partly encircling the height of S. Francesca Romana 
reaches the Sacellum Streniae (in Carinis) at a point to the 
north or northeast of this height. The other street, branching 
off toward the northeast from the Sacra Via, makes a short 
cut (éxirouyov 656v) to the same point (this street, which 
Dionysius, 1, 68, calls “rv éri Kapivas dépovoav éxiropov 6d6v,” 
Dr. E. B. Van Deman has identified with the little street 
east of the templum Divi Romuli). The references to the 
Carinae in Cicero (Har. Resp. 49), Vergil (Aen. vim, 361), 
Horace (Ep. 1, 7, 48), and Appian (B. C. 11, 126, 130, and 131) 
all suggest a site closer to the Forum than S. Pietro in Vincoll. 
In several passages (Livy, xxv, 10, 1, media urbe per Carinas 
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Esquilias contendit; Suet. 77b. 15, e Carinis ac Pompeiana 
domo Esquilias . . . transmigravit; cf. Livy, xxv1, 10, 5) 
the Carinae is referred to as a district leading to the Esquiliae. 
The site we have suggested for the Carinae would tend to 
clarify some troublesome features of Varro’s account of the 
Four Regions, and especially the proximity of the Sucusa 
(and Caelian) to the Carinae (Pagus Succusanus, quod 
succurrit Carinis). A freedman of Pompey, Suetonius (de 
Gram. 15) tells us, taught in Carinis ad Telluris, and this 
temple Dionysius (vil, 79) says was situated xara ri éml 
Kapivas dépovoay 656v, the road which in another place (1, 68) 
he calls ézirouov. Remains of private buildings were dis- 
covered in the lengthening of the Via dei Serpenti (Lanciani, 
Forma Urbis Romae, p. 29), thus pushing the probable position 
of the Aedes Telluris as far to the southwest as the Via del 
Colosseo at least. In the Curiosum Urbis the Templum 
Telluris is named just before the Tigillum Sororium and the 
Colosseum. And finally, there is the church of S. Maria in 
Carinis (Armellini, Chiese di Roma, 1887; C. L. Visconti, 
Bull. Com. xv (1887), 211), evidence which Huelsen rejects 
without sufficient reason. 

Closely connected with this question of the Carinae is that 
of the early settlement of the Velia. How large the settlement 
was, we don’t know; but, since a part of the “street leading 
to the Carinae”’ continued down into the time of Augustus to 
be designated as sub Velza, it is an easy conjecture that the 
early Velia (the oppidum on the hilltop of Septimontial times) 
extended from the sub Velia (the site of the Aedes Penatium) 
up to the top of the ridge, embracing some of the territory 
that came to be known as the Carinae not long after the Velia 
ceased to be independent and was merged in the Roman urbs. 
Since the sub Velia led to the Carinae, the Velia, certainly, 
must have occupied a part at least of what later became the 
Carinae together with the short street leading to it. In other 
words, the Carinae, that fashionable quarter of the city 
stretching from the height of S. Francesca Romana over 
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toward that of S. Pietro in Vincoli, covered all the territory 
formerly occupied by the early oppidum known as Velia 
except the small area in the immediate vicinity of the Aedes 
Penatium. In addition to this temple, moreover, two other 
small shrines were located here,—those of Vica Pota and 
Mutunus Tutunus. Both these deities Wissowa * is inclined 
to place among the oldest circle of gods, and when Festus 
(154) says: Mutini Titini sacellum fuit in Veliis, we can 
easily understand why the Sacellum Mutini Titini, as well as 
the Aedes deum Penatium, should ever have been referred 
to as being in Velia (or in Veliis). There can be little doubt 
that the worship of Mutunus Tutunus dates from the primitive 
Italic settlement of the Velia. 

The third separate force, therefore, that we attributed to 
Velia turns out to be closely related to the first and derived 
directly from it, although at first glance they seem to be quite 
distinct. When, however, Augustus and Livy use the ex- 
pression, Aedes deum Penatium in Velia, the original topo- 
graphical force of Velia has, it would seem, entirely dis- 
appeared, and, because of this fact, it would not be incorrect 
to place the phrase, 7n Vela, in a separate category. There 
is no reason to believe that the word, Velia, in any sense 
whatsoever remained in use long after the time of Augustus. 

Our conclusion, then, is that from a topographical point of 
view the word Velza, in historical times, must be restricted to 
very narrow limits,—merely the lower portion of the little 
street leading to the Carinae, and that this district is the only 
one to which either sub Velia or in Velia actually refer. At 
this spot, we know, stood the small shrines of the Penates, 
of Vica Pota, of Mutunus Tutunus. Little more than this 
do we have authority for stating, except that the sepulcher of 
the Valerii was closely associated with the site of the sacellum 
of Vica Pota. The ridge above this spot, moreover, seems to 
have been connected somewhat loosely with the Velia of the 


% Religion und Kultus der Rémer, pp. 243 ff. 
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Valerian tale, but no actual structure on this ridge was ever 
said to have been in Velia, for the reason that in historical 
times this district was regularly known as the Carinae. A 
section of the Carinae, together with the little street, popularly 
known as sub Velia, leading up to it, constituted in all proba- 
bility the site of an Italic settlement named the Velia. 
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V.—How the Apple Became the Token of Love 


By EUGENE STOCK McCARTNEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The most famous apple of history, the Apple of Discord,! 
was inscribed, according to Lucian, 7 cad) AaBerw.2 It was 
an apple of discord only because it was an apple of love. 
Other famous apples are those with which Hippomenes won 
his race with his beloved. In antiquity apples were presented 
to sweethearts as a proffer or declaration of love.*» In some 
expressions the word ‘apple’ became synonymous with ‘love.’ 
Oftentimes apples were tossed or thrown. To say that a 
person had been ‘struck by an apple’ was tantamount to 
saying that he had been ‘love-struck.’ 4 

A recent writer ® thinks it probable “that there was some 
basis in real life for the throwing of apples at the bridegroom 
which Stesichorus speaks of in his Epithalamiwm of Helen.” ® 
In view of evidence to be presented later and in view of an 
epigram in the Greek Anthology, quoted below,’ it would. 
seem clear that the purpose was the same as the throwing of 

1The expression malum discordiae is used figuratively by Justinus, xII, 
15, 11. | 

2 Dial. Mar. 5; Dial. Deor. 20,7. Cf. Hyg. Fab. 92; Tzetzes on Lycophron, 
93; Myth. Vat. 1, 208; 1, 205. 

3 See, for example, Verg. E. 3, 64; Theocr. 5, 88; 6,6; 11, 10; and especially 
the Greek Anthology v, 79. ‘The classical custom of throwing an apple into 
a girl’s lap as a sign of love is a method of wooing still known to the rustic 
swain.’’—Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, p. 558. 

4Scholium on‘Ar. Nub. 997. 

’ Foster on page 45 of the article cited three paragraphs farther on in the 
text. 

6 Frag. 29 (Bergk, 1882). 

tv, 79. 
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rice among our own people ® or of wheat among other peoples. 
“At a certain stage in the wedding ceremony of the German 
Jews, the friends who stand round throw wheat on the couple 
and say, ‘Be fruitful and multiply.’”’ ® 

A French writer?® concludes that originally the act of 
throwing an apple had absolutely no symbolic significance. 
He believes that it was simply a means of drawing attention 
and that fruit was preferable to a flower because it was 
heavier and hence could be thrown farther. He says quite 
rightly that the kind of fruit used in any particular case would 
depend on the flora of the country. His assumption that 
fruit was associated with love because it was thrown is a 
purely gratuitous one. The problem is not merely one of 
ballistics. The act’ of eating has far more significance in 
this connection. 

Among the Greeks apples that had been bitten were sent 
as tokens of love." A suggestion of the original purpose of 
the biting may be derived from analogies. ‘“Annamite stories 
tell how a virgin conceived ... by eating the rind of a 
watermelon, the rest of which had been eaten by a prince.” ” 
The Persian bridegroom ate a ufdov or the marrow * of a 
camel before entering the marriage-chamber."* In Moham- 
medan lore the man eats the fruit (or seeds), being inordinately 

8‘*The throwing of rice after a couple increases the probability of their 
having children.’’—Daniel L. and Lucy B. Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions, 
no. 688. 

* Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 1, p. 109: cf. Wood, The Wedding Day in 
All Ages and Countries, 1, pp. 19, 43, 203, 219; 11, pp. 49, 169, 184, 199, 224. 

10H. Gaidoz, ‘‘La Réquisition d’Amour et le Symbolisme de la Pomme,’’ 
Ecole pratique des hautes études, Annuaire 1902, pp. 5-33. 

1 Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 12, 1; Toxaris, 13. 

12 Frazer, Pausanias, vol. tv, p. 139. 

13 The marrow was one of the seats of love. The flame of love eats at the 
marrow of Dido (Verg. Aen. tv, 66; 1, 660). In another instance, Aen. tv, 101, 
Dido arouses fury in her bones because of her love. The pith of a plant corre- 
sponds to the marrow of an animal. A person who carries with him the pith 
of branches of tithymallus is rendered more amorous thereby.—Pliny, H. N. 


XXvI, 99. 
4 Strabo, xv, 3, 17. 
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desirous of male children.” One type of Roman marriage, 
the confarreatio, got its name from the joint eating of bread 
by the newly married.* The eating of a pomegranate seed by 
Persephone in the home of Hades rendered it impossible for 
her to break the bonds of her enforced marriage.!”__ In general 
the sharing in the eating establishes a more intimate and 
potent bond, as happens also when guest and host partake of 
a meal.!8 

In an article called “Notes on the Symbolism of the Apple 
in Classical Antiquity,” contributed to Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology (x, 39-55) by B. O. Foster, numerous 
Instances are given from classical literature of the apple as a 
token of love.!® This rich collection of material is deserving — 
of more general recognition. _ 

Foster concludes (p. 55) that “in the remotely ancient 
attribution of the apple and the apple-kind, as typical of all 
fruitfulness, to Aphrodite—the alma Venus of Lucretius’s 
invocation—and its connexion also with other divinities of 
like functions (such as Dionysus, the god of vegetation, and 
Ge, the mother of all things), originated the meaning which it 
was felt to have when employed in courtship and the marriage 
ceremony.’ He adds, however, that “the evidence on the 
subject left us by the classical authors does not enable us to 
take the next step, and offer an explanation of the fact that 

1s Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, 1, p. 79. 

16 Dion. H. 11, 25; Gaius, Inst. 1, 112. 

17 H. Hom. Cer. 371-374; Apollod. 1, 5, 3 (see Frazer’s note ad loc.); Ovid, 
Met. v, 530-538. Ovid, however, says that she ate seven seeds. The pome- 
granate seed as a symbol of fertility will be mentioned later. 

18 For many other instances, most of which are farther afield, see Wester- 
marck, The History of Human Marriage, 115, pp. 448-452; Hartland, The Legend 
of Perseus, 11, pp. 343-349; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy,1,p.72. On drinking 
together as a marriage bond see Campbell Bonner, ‘‘A Primitive Marriage- 
Custom in the Kebra Nagast,’”’ Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Xxvi1, 317-323. 

19 For other groups of references see Archiologische Zeitung, XX1, 47; XXxXI, 
36-40; Palmer, P. Ovidi Nasonis Heroides, pp. 481-482; R. Ellis, Commentary 
on Catullus?, p. 353; Frazer, Pausanias, 111, p. 67; P.-W., Real-Encyclopddie, 


s.v. Eris, p. 465. Ellis makes the suggestion that the apple as a symbol of 
love may be due to ‘‘a supposed resemblance to the breasts.”’ 
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the apple was used in preference to other objects, as repre- 
senting the life-giving functions of these deities.”’ 

There is a very simple explanation of the selection of the 
apple as a token of love in preference to other fruits. The 
answer will be deferred until an effort has been made to 
explain why certain forms of vegetation symbolized fecundity. 

In the first place many of the apples of antiquity were 


merely ‘so-called’ apples, or, to use Foster’s expression, ‘of 


the apple kind.’ Greek and Latin words for ‘apple’ had both 
general and specific uses, and in addition many adjectives 
such as ‘Punic,’ ‘Persian,’ and ‘Median’ were applied to 
them.” Furthermore, many of the ‘so-called’ apples were 
‘golden’ apples. 

The apples with which Hippomenes beguiled Atalanta are 
described as ‘golden’ apples. They had beén plucked by 
Aphrodite herself in her own garden at Tamassos in Cyprus.” 
An epigram in the Greek Anthology * says that the golden 
apple was a wedding-gift and the symbol of the yoke of 
Aphrodite. When the marriage of Hera was being celebrated 
and all the deities were making presents, Earth brought forth 
in the extreme regions of Africa a tree bearing golden apples.” 
Servius describes as a golden apple the fruit used in the 
judgment of Paris.“ According to him * too the apples in 
the garden of the Hesperides were golden apples and they 
were consecrated to Venus. It was from this source, he says, 
that the three golden apples of Hippomenes came. The 
comic poet Eriphus*’ describes as golden the apples which 

20 Compare, for instance, Pliny,-H. N. xv, 39: Mala appellamus, quamquam 
diversi generis, Persica et granata, quae in Punicis arboribus novem generum 
dicta sunt. See also the article Apfel in P.-W., Real-Encyclopddie. 

21 Anth. P. xvi, 144. 

22 Ovid, Met. x, 644-650. 

23 xvi, 144. 

24 Serv. ad Aen. Iv, 484; Pseudo-Eratosthenes, Catasterismi, 3; Ath. 111, 83 C; 
scholium on Ap. Rh. Iv, 1396; Apollod. 1, 5, 11. See Frazer’s edition of 
Apollodorus, 1, p. 220. 

28 Ad Aen. I, 27. 


26 Ad Aen. Iv, 484. 
27 As quoted by Ath. 111, 84 C. 
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Hercules carried away and says that Aphrodite herself had 
planted in Cyprus the single parent tree from which they had 
been derived. | 

Now what were the golden apples so commonly referred to 
in both Greek and Latin? In the passage from Eriphus the 
speaker is asked if foai are not meant by ‘golden apples.’ 
This is a specific and unambiguous word for pomegranate. 
Polyclitus put a pomegranate in the hand of Hera in the 
Argive Heraeum.”®> Victor Hehn?* says that the apple of 
the judgment of Paris was ohne Zwetfel thought of originally 
as the pomegranate. Athenaeus ®° makes Jobas, king of the 
Mauretanians, authority for the statement that the Libyans 
called the Hesperian apple citron and that the golden apples 
carried back by Heracles were citrons. Boetticher ® holds 
that they were oranges. The word chrysomela was used by 
Pliny ® to designate a species of quince. 

It may be stated by way of parenthesis that Agoritas,® a 
writer on things Libyan, thought that the entire story of the 
apples of the Hesperides was figurative language. He explains 
that the so-called apples were in reality cattle, which when 
very beautiful were called sheep. Because of his fierceness the 
shepherd that guarded them was described as a serpent. Of 
course this theory is due to an etymological pun. 

Another sentence from Hehn* is worth quoting in the 

28 Paus. 11, 17, 4. 7 

29 Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in threm Ubergang aus Asien nach Griechen- 
land und Italien, p. 233. 

30 111, 83 B. 

31 Der Baumkultus der Hellenen, p. 466: Dieser goldene Hesperische Apfel 
ist nun nach allem was sich dariber sicher ermitteln lasst die Orange, Pomeranze, 
zu der auch die Citrone gehért, also der Medische, Assyrische oder Persische 
Apfel. 

If oranges were not introduced into Spain and Italy until the advent of the 
Moors and the return of the crusaders, it is hard to see how the ‘golden apples’ 
could be oranges. 

32H. N. xv, 37. 

33 Scholium on Ap. Rh. iv, 1396. Varro, R. R. ur, 1, 6-7, is interesting in 


this connection. Servius ad Aen. Iv, 484. 
34 Op. cit. p. 241. 
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German: “Die xptcea ufda der Hesperiden und der Atalante 
waren idealisirte Quitten, und der der Aphrodite geweihte, in 
Madchen- und Liebesspielen aller Art und zu_brdautlichen 
Gaben dienende Apfel war gleichfalls kein anderer als der 
duftende Quittenapfel.” It is interesting to compare with 
this a passage in Boetticher:** “Die Kydonischen Apfel, 
Quittendpfel, die aus Kreta stammten, méchten wohl keine 
andern sein als jene oben erwaéhnten Melusapfel; denn nach 
Ovid sollte dieser heilige Baum vor dem Tempel der Aphrodite 
hier stehen und dieselben Apfel schon Hippomenes von ihr 
empfangen haben um die Atalante sich damit zu gewinnen.”’ 

The association of the apple with Venus seems to be fairly 
late. A modern investigator says that the original attribute 
in her hand is a mandrake.*® 

These views, ancient and modern, are noted, not with the 
idea of identifying the various kinds of golden apples, but of 
showing that several kinds of fruit must have been regarded 
as tokens of love. It may be observed in passing that in our 
own lore tomatoes are called ‘love apples.’ 

In many plants the most obvious indication of fecundity is 
seeds. The Greek marriage cake was made of sesame because 
this plant was extremely prolific and had become a symbol of 
productivity.” It was believed also that conception was 
aided by attaching to one as an amulet the seed of a wild 
cucumber that had not touched the ground.*® A statue of 
Aphrodite at Sicyon held in one hand an apple and in the 
other a poppy.*® The poppy too was a symbol of fruitfulness,* 
obviously because of its many seeds. Some people asserted 
that women would be sure to conceive in forty days if they 

% Op. cit. p. 463. 

36 See Rendell Harris’s chapter on ‘‘The Origin of the Cult of Aphrodite,” 
in The Ascent of Olympus. 

37 Photius, 8.v. ongayov; scholium on Ar. Av. 159; scholium on Paz, 869; 
Menander, frag. 938 (Koch). 

38 Pliny, H. N. xx, 6. 


39 Paus. 11, 10, 5. 
40 See Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie (1894), p. 766. 
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took in drink the blossom of the crataegonon." It was thought 
that the seeds of a species of mallow properly applied increased 
sexual desire.’ 

In Boeotia it was customary to set upon the head of a 
bride a chaplet of asparagus.* Plutarch says that this plant 
grows a very sweet fruit from a rough stalk. I cannot see 
that this fruit refers to anything but the berries.“ It is clear, 
however, from Plutarch’s remarks that fertility was symbolized 
and that the bride, like the plant, was to be productive. 
Pliny * tells us that the seed of asparagus entered into aphro- 
disiacs. ‘Asparagus seeds and young hop-buds prepared as 
salad are given to women in Styria to prevent barrenness.” “ 

Another many-seeded fruit is the fig. We are told that the 
fig-tree is more productive than other trees.*” Perhaps for 
this reason Roman women sacrificed to Juno Caprotina under 
a wild fig-tree.42 In the Bacchic revelries at Rome the 
women wore collars of figs as symbols of fecundity.*® Among 


41 Pliny, H. N. xxvii, 63. 

42 On. cit. XX, 227. 

4 Plut. Mor. 138 D. 

‘44 Did the Boeotians like the berries of asparagus? There is no accounting 
for tastes. The head of the poppy was used as food (Thue. Iv, 26). The 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 372, calls the seeds of the pomegranate ‘honey- 
sweet.’ As a matter of fact they are not unpalatable. It seems, to judge from 
Theophr. H. P. 1v, 3, 3, to have been customary to eat the seed of the pome- 
granate along with the flesh. It was once the custom to eat caraway seeds 
as a carminative. See T. F. Thiselton Dyer, Folk Lore of Shakespeare (1883), 
p. 196. In Greece and Italy one still frequently finds them on bread and buns, 
I have seen pumpkin seéds dried as an edible. Some people like watermelon 
seeds. Nasturtium seeds which have not yet ripened are greatly relished 
today. Perhaps the Boeotians had some way of preparing asparagus seeds 
before they had ripened and dried. 

48H, N. xx, 110. 

46 Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 1, 39. 


47 Tsid. Orig. xvu1, 7, 17. 
48 Varro, L. L. vi, 18. 


49 Unfortunately my authority for this does not give the original reference. 
I found the statement in Charles M. Skinner, Myths and Legends of Flowers, 
Trees, Fruits, and Plants (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., 1913), p. 113. Since I 
have found the statement elsewhere. there seems to be no reason to doubt its 
accuracy. 
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the Berads in Bombay the bride stands in a basket of millet, 
obviously because millet produces seeds in abundance.*° 

Nuts are the seeds of trees. Naturally only the kernels are 
eaten. Walnuts were employed at Roman weddings. Pliny 
(H.N. xv, 86) says that they have a twofold protection ™ 
and that they are consecrated to marriage because their foetus 
(z.e. kernel = seed) is safeguarded in so many ways. Her- 
mesias, a concoction consisting of pine nuts and several other 
ingredients, was taken to ensure the creation of beautiful 
and healthy children.*? There was a story to the effect that 
the mother of Attis was impregnated by an almond,* although 
another account says it was by a pomegranate. In the 
Roman bridal procession the bridegroom scattered nuts for the 
boys in the crowd.» Apropos of this Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities remarks: “Though Catullus says 
that it signifies the putting away of childhood, it is much 
more likely that the nuts symbolised fruitfulness of marriage 
and plenty.’’ Catullus was very probably trying to explain a 
custom the origin of which had been forgotten.* In antiquity 
a poor or incorrect explanation of a practice was better 
than none. 

In Northern India the cocoanut used to be a sign of fer- 
tility.5” Mangoes play a part in many supernatural births 

60 Folk-Lore, Xit1, 235. 

51 gemino . . . operimento, pulvinati primum calicis, mox lignei putaminis. 

82 Pliny, H. N. xxiv, 166. 

§3 Paus. vil, 17, 11. 

6 Arnob. v, 6. 

55 Verg. FE. 8, 31; Catull. 61, 131; Festus, p. 179 (Lindsay). 

66 Among the Greeks figs, dates, nuts, and other things were showered upon 
the bride. See Harpocration (ed. Dindorf), p. 171, 11; scholium on Ar. 
Plut. 768; Hesych. s.v. xaraxtoyara; Ath. xiv, 642 D. ‘The custom observed 
from India to the Atlantic Ocean of throwing grain and seeds of one sort or 
another over a bride, and apparently that of flinging old shoes, are intended 
to secure fecundity.”—Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 1, p. 109. Compare 
Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in ‘Morocco, p. 216, n. Since, however, 
the Greeks threw dried fruits over newly bought slaves also, the act has been 
interpreted as intended to propitiate evil spirits. See Samter, Familienfeste der 


Griechen und Rémer, p. 7; id. Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod, pp. 172-173. 
87 Frazer, The Magic Art, 11, p. 51. 
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of Indian folk-tales.*® In one region of Brittany “the grooms- 
man threw nuts to the husband all through the night, and 
the latter cracked them and gave the kernels to the bride 
to eat.” °° 

Trees which were not propagated from seeds and which bore 
no fruit were called “infelices . . . damnataeque religione.”’ © 
The Belgae called ‘eunuch’ (spadonium) a species of apple 
from which they had managed to eliminate the seed. A 
species of rosemary which bore no seeds was described as 
‘sterile.’ © Ovid recommended burning mares oleae as fire- 
wood on the ground that they bore no fruit.® 

The reference to the pomegranate in the story of Attis 
shows that this fruit too was endowed with fertilizing powers. 
The seed was the powerful element within it. The modern 
Greek bridegroom may be required to hurl down the pome- 
granate and scatter its seeds upon the floor.“ “In Turkey, 
when a bride throws its fruit to the earth, the seeds that fall 
out will indicate the number of her children, the significance 
of which practice was emphasized by the old masters, who 
show St. Catherine holding a pomegranate, as betokening the 
fruitage of the faith.” © . Khudadad, the sultan of the kingdom 
of Dijér Bakr, had many wives but no son. As the result of 
a dream he ate fifty pomegranate seeds, one to represent each 
of his wives. They gave birth to sons. Writers are in 

58 Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, 1, p. 77. 

59 Edward J. Wood, The Wedding Day in All Ages and Countries, 11, p. 30. 

60 Pliny, H. N. xvi, 108: cf. xxiv, 68, and also Cato ap. Fest. p. 81 (Lindsay) ; 
Fronto, ad Amic. u, 7; Apul. Apol. 23. 

61 Pliny, H. N. xv, 51. 

62 Op. cit. xxIv, 99. 

63 Fasti, 1v, 741. 

64 Lawson, Modern Greek Folk-Lore and Ancient Greek Religion, p.559. There 
are many other references to the pomegranate in modern Greece as an emblem 
of fertility. See, for instance, Wood, op. cit. 1, p. 46. 

6 C, M. Skinner, Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits, and Plants, 


pp. 221-222. 
66 R. F. Burton’s edition of the Arabian Nights, x, pp. 139-141. 
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pretty general agreement that the pomegranate was a symbol 
of fruitfulness because of its numerous seeds.*” 

The idea that the eating of two grains or two seeds or twin- 
fruit would lead to the conception of twins is common in folk- 
lore,®8 but I have not found it in Greek or Latin. 

The seeds of apples were employed as love-oracles by the 
Greeks. If pips squeezed out from the finger tips struck the 
ceiling, success in love was indicated. There is a modern 
version of this: “Name apple seeds and shoot them at the 
ceiling. The one that hits the ceiling shows which one loves 
you best.” 7 “The maidens in Durham have their own way 
of testing their lovers’ fidelity. They will take an apple-pip, 
and, naming the lover, put the pip in the fire. If it makes a 
noise as it bursts with the heat, she is assured of his affection; 
if it burns away silently, she will be convinced that he has no 
true regard for her.” “ In the mountains of Kentucky apple 
seeds are counted when one wants to learn the number of 
children he will have.’* Such notions are still common in 
many lands. 


67 Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie (1894), p. 763, n. 2; Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, 1, p. 216; Frazer on Pausanias, 11, 17, 4; Boetticher, 
Der Baumkultus der Hellenen, p. 471. The pomegranate was likewise connected 
with ideas of blood and death, Boetticher, Archdologische Zeitung, x1v, 1856, 
169-176. 

68 Several instances are cited by Harris, Boanerges, pp. 168, 386, 387. See 
also Leland, Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition, p. 226, and Thomas, 
Kentucky Superstitions, nos. 593, 594. 

69 Poll. rx, 128; Hor. Sat. 11, 3, 272-273. 

70 Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions, no. 207. For other lore of apple seeds 
and love see nos. 204-210. Compare also nos. 376-377. 

71 Henderson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, p. 106. 

Folk-Lore Record, 1, 30, records an English custom in which the popping of 
nuts is significant: ‘‘The nuts are placed in a bright fire side by side, the one 
of them belonging to a youth, the other to a maiden, who, after thinking of 
the loved name, repeat to themselves these words varying the pronoun according 


to sex,— 
‘If he loves me, pop and fly, 


If he hates me, lie and die.’”’ 


’ 


Contrast with this, however, Burns’ ‘‘ Halloween,’’ stanza 7, according to 
which the nuts have to burn quietly side by side in order to make a good omen. 
72 Thomas, op. cit. no. 211. Compare no. 302. 
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We have seen that many forms of vegetation were associated 
with fertility by the ancients. In nuts it is obviously the 
kernels that cause growth. I believe that originally in the 
case of fruits the flesh corresponded to the shell or hull and 
that it had nothing to do with the popular ideas about the 
seat of life. It merely acted as a container for the seeds, 
which possessed the life-giving properties. 

Seeds are, so to speak, the eggs ” of a plant or fruit. They 
are the productive or reproductive parts. As one may 
acquire, by sympathetic magic, the bravery or other qualities 
of a man or animal by eating the heart, so by eating seeds, or 
things containing seeds, one may acquire fertility. It would 
seem, therefore, that originally it was because of the seeds that 
certain fruits and other forms of vegetation were linked with 
life-giving divinities.“ I have no doubt that the function of 
seeds was understood long before the nature of human 
parentage.” . 

I believe, therefore, that it was seeds that rendered fruits 
eligible to become symbols of love. What was it then that 
gained for the apple its leading position in the lore of court- 
ship? 

73 The Phrygians and the Lycaonians believed that the eggs of the partridge, 
a particularly salacious bird, were productive of fecundity if they were eaten 
after due ceremony (Pliny, H. N. xxx, 131). Among the Greeks eggs were 
regarded as productive of semen (Ath. 11, 65 A). The following sentence is 
found in a description of a Jewish ceremony by E. J. Wood, op. cit., 1, p. 21: 
‘‘A hen ready dressed, and a raw egg, were then placed before the bride, as 
emblems of prolificness, and for an omen that she should bear many children.”’ 
‘‘A Polish tale represents a Gipsy woman as counselling a noble, but barren, 
lady to catch a fish full of roe in the sea, and to eat the roe at sunset at full- 
moontide. Her chambermaid, however, tastes it also, and, like her mistress, 
bears a son.’’—Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, 1, p. 74. For other illustrations 


see also pages 74-76, 115, and Primitive Paternity, 1, pp. 57-60, by the same 
author. 

7%4We find Lucan (x, 208) associating seeds even with the planet Venus: 
‘‘At fecunda Venus cunctarum semina rerum possidet.”’ 

75 It is noteworthy that children have been and are still regarded as fruit 
or seed of marriage. See Preller, Demeter and Persephone, pp. 354 ff. For 
references to &povpa used ‘‘metaphorically of a woman as receiving seed and 
bearing fruit,’’ see Liddell and Scott. 
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A passage in Plutarch shows that the purpose of the 
bride’s eating the quince on the nuptial night was the con- 
ception of children. The fact that the quince was also a 
symbol of love ”” shows incidentally that in the case of the 
apple it was no idea of sweetness or blushing redness or any 
other sentimental association that caused its selection.”8 

In the Symposiacs (v, 8, 1) of Plutarch the question is 
raised why the apple tree is called adyAadxapzous, ‘bearing fair 
fruit.’ One banqueter explained that “the particular excel- 
lencies that are scattered amongst all other fruits are united 
in this alone. As to the touch it is smooth and clean, so 
that it makes the hand that touches it odorous without 
defiling it: it is sweet to the taste, and to the smell and sight 
very pleasing; and therefore there is reason that it should be 
duly praised, as that which congregates and allures all the 
senses together.” ’® It is pertinent to recall here that the 
fruit which Sappho puts on the topmost branch out of the 
reach of the harvesters is the apple.*° 

It seems clear, therefore, that fertility was symbolized by 
growths with several or many seeds * and that it was because 
the apple was so popular that it gained first place among 
fruits in “the office and affairs of love.” 

76 Solon, 20, 3. 

77 See Stesichorus, Epithalamium of Helen (frag. 29, Bergk, 1882); Plut. 
Mor. 138 D, 279 F; Prop. 111, 13, 27; Ath. m1, 81 D. Plutarch’s explanation 
in the Moralia of the reason why the bride ate a quince is a pure makeshift. 

78 [It is interesting to note, however, that Artemidorus, 1, 73, does say that 
to dream of sour apples betokens love of strife and sedition. 

79 From the translations of Plutarch’s Miscellanies and Essays, as corrected 
and revised by W. W. Goodwin. 

80 Frag. 93 (Bergk). See Longus, Daphnis and Chloe, 111, 33-34, and compare 
I, 24; 11, 25. 

81 The only exception I have found to this is in the case of seeds of the 
willow, which were recommended to be taken in drink as a method of causing 
sterility. See Ael. N. A. Iv, 23; Pliny, H. N. xvi, 110; Isidore, Orig. XVII, 
7, 47. The reason for this belief may be inferred from Theophr. H. P. 111, 
1, 13, who says that the willow is reputed to shed its fruit early before it is 
matured and quotes Homer, Od. x, 510, who calls it ‘“‘fruit-losing.’’ Arist. 


Gen. Anim. 1, 18, 727, a, 6, quotes a popular delusion to the effect that no semen 
at all is produced by the willow. 
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VI.—The Identification of Augustus with Romulus—Quirinus 


By Proressor KENNETH SCOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


In this paper I wish to give the results of an investigation 
which had as its object the collection and study of the evidence 
for the identification of the emperor Augustus with the deified 
Romulus. Let me first say a word about the cult of the 
founder of a city in the Hellenistic kingdoms. 

The cult of the #pws xriorns was a definite part of the religious 
system of the east from the time of Alexander. That monarch 
was the deified founder of Alexandria, Ptolemy I of Ptolemais, 
Seleucus I of Seleucia, and probably Antiochus, the father of 
Seleucus, of Antioch.! The elaborate development of the cult 
of the founder of a city shows that the Hellenistic rulers con- 
sidered it of great political importance. 

Rome, with its conquest of these eastern kingdoms, was 
likewise faced with the problems with which the Ptolemies and 
the other houses which ruled the divided empire of Alexander 
had to cope, and it seems that Julius Caesar, Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Caligula desired to pose as second founders of 
Rome and that they were compared to Romulus by flatterers 
and admirers. In an identification with the founder of the 
state there appear to be two outstanding advantages, (a) an 
authorization, divine in character, for the control of the state, 
and (b) the opportunity of deification for services to the city 
and empire. I shall first deal very briefly with the con- 
nection between Julius Caesar and Romulus. 

Julius Caesar was without doubt planning a world empire, 
a Graeco-Roman kingdom on the Hellenistic plan,? but at 
the same time he allowed or encouraged a certain Roman 

1E—. Kornemann, ‘Zur Geschichte der antiken Herrscherkulte,” Klio, 1 
(1902), 69. 


2 Cf. E. Schwartz, ‘‘Berichte itb. d. Catilinarische Verschworung,’’ Hermes, 
XXXII (1897), 573; Pauly-Wissowa, Supplementband rv (1924), 816. 
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coloring for his religious policy. Let us suppose that, like 
the Hellenistic kings, he wished to be identified in the minds 
of his western subjects with some Roman demigod who would 
correspond to the eastern Dionysus, Castor, Pollux, or 
Heracles, and who, like these, had risen from the ranks of 
men by his efforts in behalf of mankind. There was among 
the Roman divinities but one who would suit his purpose, 
and that one was Quirinus, the deified Romulus. 

Now Caesar adopted the same manner of dress to which 
Romulus had been accustomed,® and his statue bearing the 
inscription DEO INVICTO was. set up in the temple of 
Quirinus.4 The erection and inscription of this statue seem 
to have made a considerable impression on Cicero, for in a 
letter to Atticus he makes the bitter remark: De Caesare 
vicino scripseram ad te, quia cognoram ex tuis litteris. Eum 
civvaov Quirini malo quam Salutis;*® and again he writes to 
Atticus, who had a house on the Quirinal: Domum tuam 
pluris video futuram vicino Caesare.6 Also when he has been 
considering the writing of a letter to Caesar he asks Atticus: 
Quid? tu hunc de pompa, Quirini contubernalem, his nostris 
moderatis espistolis laetaturum putas?’ Doubtless this 
placing of Caesar’s statue in the temple of Quirinus was 
carried out as Drumann says, “um ihn auch dadurch als den 
zweiten Griinder der Stadt zu ehren.”’ ® 

Dio informs us that because the news of Caesar’s victory 
in Spain arrived the day before the Parilia, this festival was 
celebrated in honor of the news of the victory, and not because 
it was the birthday of the city. It seems possible that this 

3 Plut. Rom. 26, 2; Dio C. xtrv, 6 and xxi, 43, 2; Serv. ad Aen. vu, 612; 
Zonaras, 7, 8. Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, x, 250. 

4 Dio C. xxii, 45, 3; Val. Max. 1, 6, 13. 

’Cic. Att. x11, 45, 3. Cf. Holmes, The Roman Republic and the Founder of 
the Empire, Oxford, 1923, 111, p. 316. 

6 Cic. Att. x11, 47, 3. 

7Cic. Att. x11, 28, 3. 

8 Drumann, Geschichte Roms, Leipzig, 1906, 111, p. 581. 


§ Dio C. xu, 42, 3. Cf. Heinen, ‘‘Zur Begriindung des rdmischen Kaiser- 
kultes,”’ Klio, x1 (1911), 131. 
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act connected Caesar with Romulus and tended to cause the 
populace to consider him as a second founder and father of 
the city. As a parallel (in some respects, at least) there is 
found in Suetonius, Calig. 16, 4, the following statement: 
decretum autem ut dies quo cepisset imperium Parilia 
vocaretur, velut argumentum rursus conditae urbis. 

Indeed the title pater patriae was actually given to Julius,! 
and after his death his statue was set on the rostrum with 
the inscription PARENTI OPTIME MERITO” It is 
probable that the title pater, which had first been given to 
Romulus,” and that of parens were honors intended to dis- 
tinguish Julius as the new founder of the state and as a second 
father of the Roman people. 

Let me now turn to Caesar’s adopted son and the significance 
of the title Augustus. It has been conjectured that this 
name was derived from the consecration of a site by augury,” 
or that it was suggested by the abbreviation AVG (for augur) 
on the coins of Marcus Antonius,“ or by the famous line of 
Vergil, Aen. vit, 678: 


Hine augustus agens Italos in proelia Caesar.™ 


Miss L. R. Taylor in the Classical Renew, 1918, 158-161, 
suggests that Augustus needed a religious title that would 
be an aid in legalizing his power.'® The word augustus, 
connected with augere and perhaps with augur, had often 
been used, but never with reference to a human being, as 
more or less of a synonym for sanctus and religiosus, and it 
was the acceptance by Octavian of the title Augustus which 


10 Dio C. xuiv, 4; App. B.C. 1, 106; Livy, Per. cxv1; Suet. Jul. 85. Cf. 
Heinen, op. cit. 134. 

1 Cie. Fam. x11, 3, 1. 

12 Livy, 1, 16. 

13 Richmond, ‘‘ The Palatium,” J. R. S. 1v (1914), 216. 

M4 Haverfield, J. R. S. v (1915), 249-50; Class. Rev. xxx (1919), 65-6. 

16 W. Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the Site of Rome, Oxford, 1917, pp. 109-11. 

16Cf. W. S. Ferguson, ‘‘Legalized Absolutism en Route from Greece to 
Rome,” American Historical Rev. xvi (1912), 29-47, and Greek Imperialism, 
Boston-New York, 1913, pp. 146-8. 
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brought about the use of this word in passages in Livy written 
shortly after 27 B.c.!” as meaning a contrast to humanus, 
especially in regard to outward appearance and majesty. 
In other words, Livy tried to explain and define by his use of 
augustus the title which had been given to Octavian. I am 
quite convinced by Miss Taylor’s argument, but I believe 
that there was something more than the connotation of 
sanctus and religiosus in the word that led to its choice as the 
title for the princeps. 

In an article on the Monumentum Anttochenum in Klio, 
XIx, 189-213, Ehrenberg has indicated a further reason for 
the choice of the name Augustus, a reason which had occurred 
to me before Ehrenberg’s study came to my attention. The 
name Romulus would, it seems, have been very acceptable to 
Augustus, but the connection of Julius Caesar with Romulus 
gave a rather unpleasant flavor to such a title.!® Ehrenberg 
believes that Augustus perhaps was selected because of the 
famous line of Ennius (Vahlen 502): 


Augusto augurio postquam inclita condita Roma est 


and because of the common designation of augurium as 
augustum, which by its meaning and connection with Romulus 
(I refer to the famous augury of the twelve vultures, which 
gave the supremacy to Romulus) bore the significance desired 
by Octavian.” 

At this point it seems advisable to give the most important 
passages dealing with the granting of the title “ Augustus.” 
From them we may draw some information as to the derivation 
of the word and the reasons for its seleetion: 

17Cf. H. Dessau, Die Vorrede des Livius in Festschrift zu O. Hirschfelds 
sechzigstem Geburtstage, 1903, p. 465. 

18 Cf. Domaszewski, Philologus, txv11 (1908), 1-2; Heinen, op. cit. 131; 
Riewald, De Imperatorum Romanorum cum certis Dis et Comparatione et Aequa- 
tione, Diss. Halle, 1912, p. 266. 

19Cf. Hardy, Monumentum Ancyranum, London, 1923, p. 159; ‘‘ Augustus 
seems to have regarded his mission as that of a second Romulus, and since to 
assume a name with so monarchical a ring was impossible, he found ‘ Augustus’ 
with its sacred and dignified connotation exactly suited to his purpose.”’ 
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1. Monum. Ancyr. c 34, In consulatu sexto et septimo, 
bella ubi civilia extinxeram per consensum universorum 
potitus rerum omnium, rem publicam ex mea potestate in 
senatus populique Romani arbitrium transtuli. Quo pro 
merito meo senatus consulto Aug. appellatus sum (1). 

2. Livy, Periochae, cxxxiv, C. Caesar rebus conpositis et 
omnibus provinciis in certam formam redactis Augustus 
quoque cognominatus est. 

3. Ovid, Fast 1, 608 ff., 


Hic socium summo cum [Jove nomen habet 
Sancta vocant augusta patres. Augusta vocantur 
Templa sacerdotum rite dicata manu. 

' Huius et augurium dependet origine verbi, 
Et quodcumque sua luppiter auget ope. 
Augeat imperium nostri ducis, augeat annos, 
Protegat et vestras querna corona fores. 
“Auspicibusque deis tanti cognominis heres 
Omine suscipiat quo pater, orbis onus. 


4, Suet. Aug. 7, Postea Gai Caesaris et deinde Augusti 
cognomen assumpsit, alterum testamento maioris avunculi, 
alterum Munati Planci sententia, cum, quibusdam censentibus 
Romulum appellari oportere quasi et ipsum conditorem 
urbis, praevaluisset, ut Augustus potius vocaretur, non tantum 
novo set etiam ampliore cognomine, quod loca quoque religiosa 
et in quibus augurato quid consecratur augusta dicantur, ab 
auctu vel ab avium gestu gustuve, sicut etiam Ennius docet 
scribens: 


Augusto augurio postquam inclita condita Roma est. 


5. Dio C. ut, 16, 6-8, 

ével 6€ xal Tw Epyw aiTra érerédecer, ovtTw 51 Kal Td TOV Abyov- 
oTou 6voua Kal mapa r7s BovAns kal rapa Tov djnuou éréSero. Bovdn- 
devrwy yap ogpwy ldiws rws alrov mpocemeiv, Kal TaV wey TO TwV de 
TO Kal éonyoupevwy Kal aipovpevwyv, 6 Katoap érebiper pév toxupws 
‘Pwutdos dvopacOnvat, aloOopevos 5€ Ste bromwreverae EK TOUTOU TIS . 
Bactdelias ércOupety, over’ adtov avrerornoatw, &d\Aa AbyovoTos ws 
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kal mwdelov Te } Kara GvOpwrous Sv érexrAnOn’ ravTa yap Ta évte- 
potara kal Ta lepwrara abyovora mwpocayopelerar. é& ovmEp Kal 
oeBacrov a’rov kai éd\AnvifovTés TWs, GoTEP TIA GETTOV, ATO TOU 
oeBavecbat, mpocetrov. | 

6. Flor. Iv, 12, 66, tractatum etiam in senatu an quia 
condidisset imperium, Romulus vocaretur; sed sanctius et 
reverentius visum est nomen Augusti, ut scilicet iam tum, 
dum colit terras, ipso nomine et titulo consecraretur. | 

7. Appian, B. C. 1, 5, 

wote oeBaortos evOds éwi Tots Epyous, Ere wepiwv, 6b€ mpwTos 
OPOnvai re ‘Pwpyaiors kal kAnOnvar wpods abtrav. 

First of all what conclusion is to be made from these sources 
as to the derivation of the word Augustus?’ We have seen 
that Suetonius suggests two possibilities, the one from auctus 
and the other ab avium gestu gustuve, which is followed by 
Festus.” This derivation from the flight or feeding of birds 
is now, I believe, generally considered false. Ovid makes a 
combined derivation from auguriwm and augere. The correct 
derivation would seem to be from augere, with which some 
believe that augur is connected. Even if augur is not derived 
from augere, yet—what is important for our problem—there 
was, I believe, for the Romans of the Augustan age a. close 
connection between augur, augurium, and the adjective 
augustus, as Suet. Aug. 7 seems to show. 

The word augustus is connected with auctoritas, and on 
this point I wish to call attention to a matter of great im-. 
portance, namely that in the text of the Monuwmentum 
Ancyranum, now correctly restored, thanks to the discovery 
of fragments of a copy of this document at Pisidian Antioch,’ at 


20 Pauli excerpta ex lib. Pompet Festi (Lindsay), 2; on the Seay of 
augustus ef. Zimnierman in Archiv fir lat. Lexikographie, vu, 435-6; Thesaurus, 
11, 1379; Spinazzola, Gli Augures, Rome, 1895, pp. 9-16; Walde, Lateinisch 
Etymologisches Wérterbuch, pp. 54-5; A. Ernout, ““Augur, augustus,’ Mémoires 
de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, xx11 (1922), 234-8; Ehrenberg, Monu- 
‘mentum Antiochenum, Klio, x1x (1924), 211 ff. R. Heinze, ‘“Auctoritas,”’ Hermes, 
Lx (1925), 348-66. 

21 Premerstein, ‘ Zur Aufzeichnung der Res Gestae Divi Augusti in Pisidischen 
Antiochia,’’ Hermes, uv (1924), 95-107. Ehrenberg, op. cit. 189 ff. 
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Octavian says: post id tempus (the grant of the title Augustus 
in January, 27 B.C.) praestiti omnibus auctoritate, potestatis 
autem nihil amplius habui quam qui fuerunt mihi quoque in 
magistratu collegae. It is then by his auctoritas that he 
guides the destinies of the state after the famous restitutio 
rei publicae in 27 B.c. It seems to me that the title Augustus 
suggests and is a mark of Octavian’s power and position in 
the state. 

We also learn from these passages that deal with the 
granting of the title that augustus had a distinctly religious 
connotation and was almost synonymous with sanctus and 
religiosus. In explaining the new name and its meaning 
Suetonius uses the words “ religiosa et in quibus augurato quid 
consecratur’’. Florus “ sanctius et reverentius ”’, and Dio ‘‘ ra 
évriorara Kai 7a tepwrara. 

It would seem from a study of our sources that the occasion 
of the bestowal of the title was a second founding of the city. 
Augustus himself states this fact using the words “Quo pro 
merito meo”’ with reference to his transfer of the government 
to the control of the senate and the Roman people. Livy 
too seems to refer to a definite arrangement in the affairs of 
the empire as the prelude to the grant of the name Augustus. 
Suetonius in telling of the desire on the part of some people 
at that time to call Octavian Romulus gives as a reason 
“Quasi et ipsum conditorem urbis.”’ Dio’s words “ éei 5é kai 
7m Epyw aira éweréNecev’”’ show that the restitution of consti- 
tutional government and the consequent refounding of the 
state were directly responsible for the action of the senate at this 
time. Florus says explicitly “ quia condidisset imperium.” 

22 Cf. W. Deonna, ‘‘Le Trésor des Fins d’Annecy,’”’ Rev. Arch. x1 (1920), 
112-206 and esp. 158-60 and figs. 3-4. On the silver patera now in the 
museum at Geneva all the figures that encircle the head of ‘‘ Octavius Caesar”’ 
in the centre are closely connected with him. We have Neptune and Apollo 
depicted, and ‘‘devant eux, tours crénelées que réunit un pan de mur symbolisent 
la ville, au dessus de laquelle planent les attributs des dieux, la lyre d’Apollon, 


le dauphin de Neptune, et un signe indéterminé, en forme de crochet ou de 
zigzag.”’ Is not this representation of the building of Troy a reference to the 
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We must now see whether our passages point to any con- 
nection between the name Augustus and Romulus. Suetonius, 
we have found, says that some were in favor of calling Octavian 
by the name Romulus as the founder of the city, but that 
Augustus was chosen as a substitute and a title both novum 
and amplius. Dio too points to the choice of Augustus as a 
substitute for Romulus, and says that Octavian was very 
anxious to be called Romulus,” but that he gave up this idea 
when he found that to many it savored too strongly of kingly 
power, yet accepted as a title Augustus, which signified that 
he was more than human. Florus mentions the desire to 
call Octavian Romulus and the nomen Augusti, finally 
selected, as sanctius et reverentius. Servius™ asserts that 
Octavian was offered three names, Quirinus, Caesar, and 
Augustus, and that he bore them all in order to offend none 
of the people that supported these names. He mentions 
Suetonius as an authority for his statement. Riewald 
remarks that Servius had mistaken Thurinus, the correct 
reading of Suetonius, for Quirinus.% That does not, however, 
exclude the possibility that Servius is right in attributing to 
ancestors of Augustus as conditores? M. Deonna in an article entitled ‘‘La 
Légende d’Octave-Auguste”’ in Revue de l’histoire des réligions, LXxx1II (1921), 
especially on pages 35, 38, and 55-7 points out the connection of the founding 
of Troy with the second founding of Rome by Augustus, a new Aeneas, a new 
Romulus. On the idea of Rome as a new Troy, cf. Plessis in Mélanges Boissier, 
pp. 401 ff. 

23 Dio C. xLvi, 46, 2-3. 

24 Servius, ad. Aen. 1, 292: nam adulans populus Romanus Octaviano tria 
obtulit nomina, utrum vellet Quirinus, an Caesar, an Augustus vocari; ille ne 
unum eligendo partem laederet quae aliud offerre cupiebat, diverso tempore 
omnibus usus est, et primo Quirinus dictus est, inde Caesar, postea quod et 
obtinuit Augustus, sicut Suetonius probat et in Georgicis ostendit Vergilius. 
Nam cum de Gangaridum victoria diceret, qui iuxta Gangen sunt quique ab 
Augusto victi sunt, ait “ Victorisque arma Quirini.”” Cf. Serv. ad Geor. 11, 27. 

25 Riewald, op. cit. 281. 

26 Cf. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, London, 
1923, Introduction, p. cxv: ‘“‘The butting bull is derived from the famous 
type of Thurium. Augustus—for what reason we do not certainly know—was 


nicknamed ‘Thurinus’ in boyhood, and the type therefore has primarily a 
personal allusion to him.”” Cf. Pl. 1, 1-6, 14-20 and x11, 2. 
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Octavian the name Quzrinus in either or both of the passages 
of Vergil. In Suetonius’ Augustus, the names Thurinus, then 
Caesar, and last Augustus are, to be sure, mentioned. How- 
ever, as we have seen, Suetonius immediately refers to what 
was evidently a very strong sentiment for calling Octavian by 
the name Romulus, who was, when deified, none other than 
the god Quirinus.?’ I feel that Servius was thinking of the 
fact that Suetonius had said that people wanted to call 
Octavian by the name Romulus—Quwirinus and that he wrote 
this note in his commentary, using Quirinus as equivalent to 
Romulus, without looking up Suetonius’ passage to verify 
his quotation. 

From our sources it would seem then that we may draw the 
following conclusions: (1) That the name Augustus, which 
always was used in a religious connection, had a connotation 
of both augury and divine increase. (2) That this title was 
given Augustus because, in form at least, he had restored 
the republic and was therefore a second founder of the state. 
(3) That it was offered him as a substitute for the name 
Romulus towards which the princeps himself, as well as many 
of the people, had a strong predilection. If the people wished 
to honor Octavian as conditor urbis, as a second Romulus, 
it would seem that Augustus, with its close connection with 
augury and hence with Romulus, who had founded the city 
of Rome augusto augurio as Ennius had written, was a most 
suitable choice.”® The story of the augury of Romulus, the 
primus augur, was celebrated in Ennius 7? and was no doubt 

27In the Ciceronian Age (see coin of Memmius, B.C. 60—Babelon, M.C. 11, 
p. 218) the deified Romulus came to be connected with the god Quirinus, and 
this idea, favored by Augustus, became well established during the principate. 
Cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, Munich, 1912, pp. 155f. Pauly- 
‘Wissowa, 8.v. Romulus (1920), 1098-99. 

28 Cf. Deonna, ‘‘ La Légende d’Octave-Auguste,”’ Rev. de l’histoire des réligions, 
LXxxl1 (1921), 181: C’est en effet en l’an 27 qu’il est proclamé vraiement 


maitre du monde, dieu, et nouveau Romulus, par l’octroie du titre réligieux 
d’ Augustus. 

29 Cf. Enn. Ann. 1, 77-96; Ovid, Fasti, tv, 817 ff.; Livy, 1, 6-7; Plut. Rom. 
9; Val. Max. 1, 4, 2; Dion. H. 1, 86; Georg Sigwart, ‘‘'Kénig Romulus bei 
Ennius,”’ Klio, xv11 (1920), 25-27. 
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well known to the Romans. Romulus, when a mere youth, 
watching from the height of the Palatine, while the people 
remained in breathless suspense, beheld the flight of twelve 
vultures who settled down upon the site of the future Rome. 
This was a sign of the divine favor of Heaven and a token 
conferring upon him leadership in the new state which he was 
to found. It gave him authority over his brother and all 
others, and the highest authority at that, the will of the gods. 
Was it not this favor from on high that carried him successfully 
through the stormy wars with his neighbors and enabled him 
to carve out and establish the beginnings of Roman greatness? 
I think that the Romans must have believed this, and that 
they nust have gloried in the early beginnings of the state. 
I cannot keep from feeling that when Ovid in the Fasti, rv, 
817 ff., deals with the augury of Romulus he is thinking of 
the first augury of Augustus in 43 B.c., and that Livy, I, 7, 
has the same feeling in his description of Romulus’ augury. 

Now in the war at Mutina, when the consuls Hirtius and 
Pansa had been slain, Octavian was elected consul,®® and on 
taking his first augury beheld twelve vultures *! as Romults 
had done. Omens from the gods must have appealed strongly 
to the popular mind and perhaps even to Augustus, for Suet. 
Aug. 92 says of him: auspicia et omina quaedam pro certissimis 
observabat.22 Of course Augustus may have been capable of 
manipulating affairs and pretending to believe in whatever 
was of political value to him. How great was his delight in 
his first augury, Dio Cassius, XLv1, 46, 2-3 shows clearly: 

Kal éwi TE TOUTW péeytoToy Eppdver, Ore ev Exelvy TH HAcKia, 6 py- 
WWMOTE Tie Eyeyover, UTaTevoew Euedde, Kal bre <i> TpOTy TOV 

30 Cf. Monum. Ancyr. 1; App. B.C. 111, 94; Garthausen, Augustus und Seine 
Zeit, Leipzig (1891), 11, p. 46 and Hardy, op. cit. p. 30. 

31 Cf. Suet. Aug. 95: Primo autem consulatu et augurium capienti duodecim 
se vultures ut Romulo ostenderunt; Iul. Obsequens, 69: Caesar cum in Campum 
Martium exercitum deduceret, sex vultures apparuerunt. Conscendenti deinde 
rostra creato consuli iterum sex vultures conspecti veluti Romuli auspiciis 
novam urbem condituro signum dederunt. 


#2 Cf. on the superstitions of Augustus Deonna, Rev. de l'histoire des réligions, 
LXxxIv (1922), 88-90. ; . 
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dpxacpeciav és Td wediov Td “Apetov éEceNOay yumas & kal pera Tav- 
Ta Onunyopav Ti. wpos tovs orpariwras GAdous dwoexa elde- pds 
re yap tov ‘Pwpybdov cal mpds TO olwyiopa TO Exelvyw yevduevov 
dvadepwv kal rHv povapxiay abrov AnWeoOar rpoceddoxynoer.® 

At any rate it seems that people were quick to connect the 
augury of Augustus with that of Romulus. 

It is possible that some light is thrown on this matter by a 
monument now in the Museo delle Terme, probably of the 
time of Caracalla, which represents a flamen standing before 
a temple, a Doric dipteros,* which depicts the temple of 
Quirinus on the Quirinal hill. The history of the temple of 
Quirinus on the Quirinal is briefly as follows: It was first 
dedicated in 293 B.c. by Lucius Papirius Cursor and was 
several times destroyed. One destruction took place through 
fire during the civil war between Caesar and Pompey. 
Augustus undertook its reconstruction, and his building lasted 
till the time of Constantine.*® 

What is of importance for us in this piece of sculpture is 
the pediment group of the temple. The scene represented is 
without doubt the augury of Romulus and Remus. Mrs. E. 
Strong thus briefly describes the scene: “In the centre of 
the pediment a great flight of birds directed towards a person- 
age seated on the extreme left, shows that the episode is the 
augurium or omen of the birds in favour of Romulus— 


Cedunt de caelo ter quattuor corpora sancta 
Avium praepetibus sese pulchrisque locis dant. 
Enn. (Cic. Div. 1, 108). 


83 Cf. App. B.C. 111, 94:—xal Ove, bwoexa of yuTay davévrwv, dcovs dai kal 
‘Pupbryy ray wérey olxifovre dpOjvat. 

34 Cf. Vitr. 111, 2. 

3% This monument is published by Hartwig, Rom. Mitt. x1x (1904), 23-37 
and Pls. m1 and iv. Cf. Strong, Roman Sculpture, London-New York, 1907, 
pp. 301-5 (Pl. cx11) and La Scultura Romana, Florence, 1923, pp. 72-4, fig. 48. 

36 Cf. Hartwig, op. cit. 31; Jordan-Huelsen, Topographie der Stadt Rom, 
Berlin, 1871-1907, p. 408: aber Augustus, der die identification des Quirinus 
mit dem Stadtgriinder Romulus zum Stadtsdogma machte und den Kult des 
Gottes nach Kr&éften férderte, begann bald darauf den Bau eines neuen 
prachtigen Heiligthums. 
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Romulus and Remus, each with a local divinity at his side, 
are seated opposite one another facing the centre. The 
standing gods on the side of Romulus are Jupiter (?) and 
Victory—on that of Remus, Mercury and Silvanus, both of 
whom had temples on the Aventine. Two faintly indicated 
figures in the background between the standing gods are 
interpreted as Mars—the real father of the Twins—on the 
side of Romulus, and Faustulus, their foster father, on that 
of Remus.” *’ 

Hartwig in his description of Romulus says, “Die linke 
halt ein Fillhorn, welches in der rémischen Vorstellung das 
Abzeichen des Genius ist. Die Beigabe des Fiillhorns wird 
hier eine kiinstlerische Prolepsis sein, eine Andeutung kiinftiger 
Vergottlichung, des Romulus als Divus pater Quirinus.” *8 

Did not Augustus, who, as he says himself, restored the 
temple of Quirinus, select the pediment group to emphasize 
the augury of Romulus of which his own first augury was 
the counterpart? Would not the passers-by think of the 
augury of the living princeps when they saw the scene in 
the pediment? It seems to me that these sculptures must 
have kept vivid in the minds of the Romans the fact that the 
rule of Octavian, like that of Romulus, was sanctioned by 
the augury of the twelve sacred birds. In this scene Remus 
is shown as well as his more successful brother. Vergil says: 


aspera tum positis mitescent saecula bellis: 
Cana Fides et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 
lura dabunt; dirae ferro et compagibus artis 
claudentur belli portae; 


The lines seem to me to deal with the Golden Age of Peace, 
symbolized by the closing of the gates of war, an act in which 
Augustus was deeply interested. It is pertinent to note 


37 Strong, Roman Sculpture, pp. 303-4. 

38 Hartwig, op. cit. 30. 

39 Monum. Ancyr. 19. Cf. Suet. Aug. 30, 2. 
40 Verg. Aen. 1, 291-4. 

41 Cf. Monum. Ancyr. 13; Hardy, op. cit. 71 f. 
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that the name Quirinus is here associated with Fides and 
Vesta, two divinities which were still vital and active elements 
in the religious life of the Augustan age.* Both the scene 
on the pediment and the lines of Vergil seem to give the idea 
of the Messianic Eclogue, the idea of past sins, such as the 
murder of Remus by his brother Romulus, now effaced: 


te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, 
irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras.* 


The world was weary of crime, civil war, and bloodshed, 
and it is no wonder that people were anxious for a saviour 
and that Augustus’ program of peace and good will attracted 
them. 

It is evident to any reader of the Augustan poets that they 
were aiding Augustus’ schemes and the new order of things. 
As I have already pointed out, Miss L. R. Taylor has showed 
that Livy in his use of the adjective augustus in the earlier 
books of his history was trying to explain the title that had 
been recently conferred upon Octavian.® I believe that Livy 
was also trying to establish the idea that Augustus deserved to 
be eonsidered a second founder of the city, a second Romulus. 
Now in dealing with Camillus and his saving of the city from 
the hands of the Gauls Livy says in v, 49, 7: Dictator re- 
cuperata ex hostibus patria triumphans in urbem rediit, 
interque iocos militares, quos inconditos iaciunt, Romulus ac 
parens patriae conditorque alter urbis haud vanis laudibus 
appellabatur.* Again in vit, 1, 10, Livy refers to Camillus as 
Secundum a Romulo conditorem urbis Romae, while Manilius, 

42 Cf. Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity, London, 1914, pp. 27 and 40 ff.; 


Livy, I, 21, where he describes the cult of Fides which is intimately connected 
with the peaceful reign of Numa; Hor. C.S. 57: Iam Fides et Pax et Honor. 
Pudorque. 

43 Verg. Ecl. 4, 13-14. 

44 Cf. W. Weber, Der Prophet und sein Gott, Leipzig, 1925, p. 30. 

4 L. R. Taylor, Class. Rev. xxx1 (1918), 158-61. 

“© Cf. Plut. Camillus, 1, 1: xriorns rijs ‘P&pns dvaypadels debrepos. 
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contemporary of Augustus and effusive in his praises, sounds 
the same note in the Astron. 1, 784-6: 


Et Iove qui meruit caelum Romamque Camillus 
Servando posuit, Brutusque a rege receptae 
Conditor—. 


Octavian, indeed, like Romulus, had played the part of a 
victorious general; as Camillus had saved the city from the 
Gauls, so had Octavian rescued the city from Antony and 
Cleopatra and from eastern domination. His victories make 
an impressive list: Bella civilia quinque gessit; Mutinense, 
Philippense, Perusinum, Siculum, Actiacum.*7 What a com- 
mentary is the passage of Livy in book v on the events which 
he and the rest of Rome had recently witnessed! Octavian 
entered the city in 29 B.c. triwmphans,** people had spoken of 
calling him Romulus, later he was givén the title of pater 
patriae,*® and in connection with the events of 27 B.c. he was 
thought of as conditor urbis. 

Augustus then had triumphed by force of arms and had 
saved the city, thereby deserving, like Camillus, to be called 
a second founder of Rome. But Augustus himself in his 
Res Gestae and the writers of his time show that he wished to 
be known to his contemporaries and to posterity as a great 
administrator, law-giver, and social reformer. We find Livy 
speaking of Numa as a second founder of the city because of 
services just like those which Augustus rendered, especially 
after 27 B.c.: urbem novam, conditam vi et armis, iure eam 
legibus ac moribus de integro condere parat.®*® So too was 
Augustus, who had established his supremacy and the security 
of Rome wi et armis, now preparing to found the city anew 
legibus ac moribus.™ 


47 Suet. Aug. 9. ' 

48Cf. Suet. Aug. 22; Monum. Ancyr. 4; C. I. L. 1, 478, 725; Livy, Per. 
cxxx111; Dio C. ti, 21, 7. 

49Cf. Monum. Ancyr. 35; Ovid, Fasti, 11, 119. 

50 Livy, 1, 19, 1. 

8 Cf, Suet. Aug. 27: Recepit et morum legumque regimen atque perpetuum. 
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The poets express this same program on the part of Augustus. 
Horace in praising the policy of Augustus says: 


Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus, 

Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 

Legibus emendes: in publica commoda peccem, 

Si longo sermone morer tua tempora, Caesar. 
Romulus et Liber pater et cum Castore Pollux, 
Post ingentia facta deorum in templa recepti, 

Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aspera bella 
Conponunt, agros adsignant, oppida condunt, 
Ploravere suis non respondere favorem 

Speratum meritis. 


and again he uses the words: 
Mos et lex maculosum edomuit nefas.® 
In Ovid is found the same theme: 


Pace data terris animum ad civilia vertet 
Iura suum legesque feret iustissimus auctor 
Exemploque suo mores reget.* 


or to take another passage: 


Urbs quoque te et legum lassat tutela tuarum 
Et morum, similes quos cupis esse tuis.* 


In the list of the Roman heroes in the sixth book of Vergil’s 
Aeneid it is to be noted that Augustus is placed between 
Romulus and Numa and that all three are represented as 


52 Horace, Ep. 11, 1,1 ff. Cf. Tac. Ann. tv, 38, 5: Optimos quippe mortalium 
altissima cupere: sic Herculem et Liberum apud Graecos, Quirinum apud nos 
deum numero additos. melius Augustum, qui speravit. Cetera principibus 
statim adesse: unum insatiabiliter parandum, prosperam sui memoriam; nam 
contemptu famae contemni virtutes. 

% Hor. C. 1v, 5, 22. 

4 Ovid, M. xv, 832-4. 

55 Ovid, Tr. 11, 233-4. Cf. Manil. Astron. 1, 547-50: 


Sed cum autumnales coeperunt surgere Chelae, 
Felix aequato genitus sub pondere Librae! 
Iudex examen sistet vitaeque necisque, 
Imponetque iugum terris, legesque rogabit. | 
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founders in some respect of the Roman state. Of Romulus 
Vergil says: 

En huius, nate, auspiciis illa inclita Roma 

Imperium terris, animos aequabit Olympo, 


Septemque una sibi muro circumdabit arces, 
Felix prole virum.* 


and of Augustus: 


Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, Divi genus, aurea condet 
Saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam, super et Garamantas et Indos 
Proferet imperium; *” 


and then of Numa: 


Nosco crines incanaque menta 
Regis Romani, primam qui legibus urbem 
Fundabit, Curibus parvis et paupere terra 
Missus in imperium magnum. 


It seems to me that Vergil has tried to connect Augustus 
closely with Romulus and Numa and has tried to present 
them all as founders of Rome and its greatness, Romulus 
as the builder of the walls and the warrior, Numa as the law- 
giver, and Augustus as the founder of the Golden Age of 
peace and prosperity through the virtues of both Romulus 
and Numa. If then we also find Livy assigning to Numa the 
honor of being called the second founder of Rome because of 
his legal and moral services, did not this act help to prepare 
the public mind for giving to Augustus the same title for 
the same merit? 

56 Verg. Aen. v1, 781-4. 

57 Jb. 791-5. Cf. E. Norden, P. Vergilius Maro Aeneis Buch VI, Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1916, p. 324: Die Formel condere saecla (so Lucrez, 3, 1090 am Ver- 
schluss) wird hier in einem Sinn gebraucht, der dem urspriinglichen (‘ein 
Zeitalter begraben’) entgegengesetzt ist (Usener, Rh. Mus. xxx (1875), 206). 
Der Bedeutungsiibergang erklart sich leicht aus der Vorstellung, dass Augustus, 


indem er die Vergangenheit zu Grabe tragt, in sakralem Sinn der ‘Grinder’ 
einer neuen ist (Augustus als zweiter conditor urbis: Suet. Aug. 7). 


58 Verg. Aen. vi, 809-12. 
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Brutus, likewise, as we have seen, was mentioned by 
Manilius in the Astron. 1, 784-6 as a conditor because he had 
instituted the republic, and perhaps Manilius is hinting at 
the appropriateness of the title for Augustus who claimed to 
be a restorer of the republic: rem publicam ex mea potestate 
in senatus populique Romani arbitrium transtuli.°® 

There is another piece of evidence which points to the 
identification of Augustus with Romulus. A certain Tarutius 
calculated the horoscope of Romulus and asserted that the 
legendary founder of Rome was born the twenty-first of the 
month Thoth (September), therefore with practically the 
same horoscope as Augustus, who was born on the ninth 
day before the Kalends of October, a little before sunrise.™ 
Bouché-Leclercq considers this calculation a piece of flattery 
addressed to Augustus. So indeed it may have been if it 
was made after Octavian came to power, while if. it was 
constructed earlier it niay well have influenced Augustus, who, 
as we know from the story of his visit to Theogenes, was 
interested in astrology.™ Whether his interest was real or 
pretended, Augustus doubtless saw the political advantage of 
having his horoscope coincide with that of Romulus, especially 
in an age so interested in astrology as was his own. . 

I next wish to call attention to two passages in the literature 
of the Augustan age in which Octavian seems to be called 
Quirinus. In one, the description of the sculptures that are 
to represent Actium, Vergil refers to Augustus in the words 
victorisque arma Quirini,™ as Servius notes © and as seems to 
be accepted by modern commentators. In the other passage, 
which likewise describes the battle at as Propertius in 


59 Monum. Ancyr. 34. 

60 Cf. Plut. Rom. 12. : 

- 61Cf, Suet. Aug. 5; Smyly, ‘‘The Second Book of Manilius,’’ Hermathena, 
xvi (1913), 137 ff. 

62 Cf. Bouché-Leclercq, L’ Astrologie Grecque, Paris, 1899, p. 369. 

6 Suet. Aug. 94. 

6 Verg. G. m1, 27. Cf. note of Page, Bucolica et Georgica, London, 1920, 
p. 293 on line 27. Cf. Drew, Virgil’s Marble Temple, Georgics 1, 10-39, 

Class. Quart. xvi11 (1924), 195-202. 
66 Cf, n. 24, 
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all probability uses Quirinus as equivalent to Augustus in 
the line: 


Altera classis erat Teucro damnata Quirino.® 


The identification of Augustus with Romulus = Quirinus is 
important for the question of the apotheosis of Augustus. 
To the ancients the outstanding examples of men who by 
their services to mankind had obtained the reward of im- 
mortality were, among the Greeks, Heracles, Dionysus, 
Castor, and Pollux—Cicero adds Aesculapius to this list,* 
and among the Romans Romulus. 

Livy represents Romulus as recognizing the cult of Heracles: 
Haec tum sacra Romulus una ex omnibus peregrina suscepit, 
iam tum inmortalitatis virtute partae, ad quam eum sua 
fata ducebant, fautor.®® I suggest that Livy may here be 
paving the way for the deification of Augustus. If such 
indeed is his purpose, he is not alone in it. Horace says that 
by the same virtues as Romulus and the Greek demigods 
Augustus will attain immortality,®® and again that, while the 
demigods of old were deified after their death, Augustus has 
received the reward in his own lifetime.“° Vergil also compares 
the exploits of Augustus with those of Heracles and Liber.” 

I shall now consider for a moment Livy’s account of the 
death and deification of Romulus. After Romulus had dis- 
appeared during a storm and darkness ad Caprae paludem, 
where he was holding an assembly, the people suspected the 
senators of foul play. At this point Livy says: Namque 
Proculus Iulius, sollicita civitate desiderio regis et infensa 
patribus, gravis, ut traditur, quamvis magnae rei auctor in 

66 Prop. Iv, 6, 21. Cf. Postgate, Select Elegies of Propertius, London, 1885, 
n. on V, 6, 21-22. The reference in Teucro Quirino is primarily a contrast to 
the eastern forces of Antony, but there is, I believe, a secondary reference to 
Augustus. | . 

_ 6? Cie. N. D. ur, 24, 62. Cf. n. 52 and Hor. C. 1, 12, 21-27. 

68 Livy, 1, 7, 14. 

69 Hor. C. 111, 3, 9 ff. 


70 Hor. Ep. u1, 1, 5-17. 
71 Verg. Aen. vi, 801 ff. 
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contionem prodit. “Romulus,” inquit, “Quirites, parens 
urbis huius, prima hodierna luce caelo repente delapsus se 
mihi obvium dedit. Cum perfusus horrore venerabundus 
adstitissem petens precibus, ut contra intueri fas esset: ‘Abi, 
nuntia,’ inquit, ‘Romanis, caelestes ita velle, ut mea Roma 
caput orbis terrarum sit: proinde rem militarem colant, 
sciantque et ita posteris tradant nullas opes humanas armis 
Romanis resistere posse.’ Haec,’’ inquit, “locutus sublimis 
abiit.””’, Mirum quantum illi viro nuntianti haec fides fuerit, 
quamque desiderium Romuli apud plebem exercitumque fide 
facta inmortalitatis lenitum sit.” 

The events which followed the death of Augustus in Cam- 
pania in 14 a.p. clearly show the policy of the princeps’ 
family, a policy which followed almost to the letter the 
apotheosis of Romulus. Suetonius says: nec defuit vir 
praetorius, qui se effigiem cremati euntem in caelum vidisse 
iuraret,* while Dio even gives the name of the praetorius 
and states that he was bribed or at least liberally rewarded 
by Livia for swearing that he saw Augustus ascending to 
heaven after the manner of Romulus: éxeivn 5€ Novpepiw revi 
"Arrux@, Boveuty éoTparnynkort, wevre Kai elkooe pupidadas éxapi- 
oato, Stt tov Abyoucrov és tov olpavov, KkaTa Ta wept TE TOV 
II péxXou kai epi tov ‘Pwpyidou dey dueva, auévra éopaxévat Gpoce.”4 
Seneca, referring to this incident, says in jest: Appiae viae 
curator est, qua scis et divum Augustum et Tiberium Caesarem 
ad deos isse.”> Although many, like Seneca, may have taken 
the whole matter very lightly, without doubt the story gained 
credence among the masses. 

7 Livy, 1, 16. Cf. Plut. Rom. 27-8; Dio C. in Joan. Antioch. frag. 32 M; 
Quint. 11, 7, 5; Cic. Rep. 1, 25; 1, 41, 64; 1, 17; 1, 20. 

73 Suet. Aug. 100. 

74 Dio C. Lv1, 46, 2. 

7% Sen. Apocol. 1, 2. Cf. ib. 9, 5: censet itaque in haec verba: ‘‘cum divus 
Claudius et divum Augustum sanguine contingat nec minus divam Augustam 
aviam suam, quam ipse deam esse iussit, longeque omnes mortales sapientia 
antecellat, sitque e republica esse aliquem qui cum Romulo possit ‘ferventia 


rapa vorare,’ censeo uti divus Claudius ex‘ hac die deus sit, eamque rem ad 
metamorphosis Ovidi adiciendam.”’ 
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I wish now to discuss some monuments of the Augustan 
age and their possible connection with the identification of 
Augustus with Romulus. Mrs. Arthur Strong clearly ex- 
presses the value of the ancient objects of art which we 
possess when she says: “We are apt to forget that art in 
antiquity has the same didactic mission as in the Middle 
Ages before the invention of printing. Its function was 
largely utilitarian; one of its chief purposes was to impress 
upon the people a definite attitude towards religion or politics. 
For one man who had access to Vergil or Horace, thousands 
would see on their daily rounds the great monuments on which, 
to borrow Whistler’s phrase, ‘the nation had learnt to hew 
its history in marble.’” ® 

First I wish to deal with the testimony of the imperial coins, 
and I must state at this point that I hesitate to attach too 
great importance to the occurrence of the litwus on the coins 
of Augustus, because it had been common as a symbol of the 
augurate on the coins of the republic.” This symbol does, 
however, appear on the coins of Augustus from 27 B.c. on.”® 
The lituus, which was the symbol of the augur, was closely 
connected with Romulus, who first used it,’? and, in fact, a 
common designation of the litwus was Quirinalis.°° In a 
note on a coin from the mint of Pergamum which was probably 
struck in 27 B.c. and which bears on the obverse the head of 
Augustus with the lituws in front, Mattingly says: “The 
lituus, ‘the augur’s wand,’ alludes to the title of ‘Augustus’ 
which is derived from the same root.” *! 

Possibly after 27 B.c. the lituus may have been an explana- 
tion of the title Augustus on the coins, but I feel that Haver- 
field’s theory that the title Augustus was suggested by the 

76 Mrs. A. Strong, Apotheosis and After Life, London (1915), p. 75. 

77 Cf. for example Cohen, M.R. p. 263, No. 27; Pl. xxxrv, Pompeia, 10; 
Pl. xxv1, Maria, 2 and 6; Pl. xxvum, Maria, 7 and 9; Pl. 111, Nos. 2, 3, 10-19, 24. 
78 Cf. Mattingly, op. cit. Nos. 98-106, 119-22, 513-43, 650-52, 698, 700-1. 

79 Cf. Cic. Div. 1, 17; Val. Max. 1, 8, 11. 

80 Cf. Verg. Aen. vu, 187: Ipse Quirinali lituo parvaque sedebat. 

81 Mattingly, op. cit. 113, n. 

8 
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AVG on the coins of Marcus Antonius is highly improbable.®? 
I do not think that Octavian or his supporters would have 
desired to borrow anything from Antonius, and least of all 
that title which seems to have marked out Octavian’s new 
position in the state after his restoration of the republic. 
That the lituus is, however, an allusion to Augustus is quite 
possible. 

There remain other objects of importance which may shed 
some light on the question of the relationship between Augustus 
and Romulus. One is the Gemma Augustea in Vienna, 
probably executed by Dioscurides, an engraver of the first 
century A.D. The scene on the upper section of the cameo 
represents the moment when Tiberius in his triumph of 
12 a.p. descended from his chariot to bow the knee before 
Augustus.** What I wish to point out is the fact that in his 
right hand Augustus holds the lituus. Is this not another 
attempt to emphasize the connection between Augustus and 
Romulus? The mere fact that Augustus was a member of 
the college of augurs, important as the office was, scarcely 
seems an adequate explanation for the selection of the lituus 
Quirinalis as the attribute of Octavian in this scene, but it 
might well be that the symbol referred to the fact that 
Augustus held his leadership of the state through the heaven- 
sent flight of birds, which, as in the case of Romulus, had 
sanctioned his rule within the city and the empire. 

Another monument which displays the lituws in the same or 
in greater prominence is an altar to the Lares Augusti, now 
in the Uffizi at Florence, which was set up in the year 2 a.p. 
in the Vicus Sandalarius, as the inscription informs us.® 
The side which shows Augustus, Altmann describes as follows: 
“Auf der Vorderseite stehen tiber einer langlichen Inschrift- 
tafel drei Figuren, in der Mitte Augustus mit einem “ Lituus”’ 

2 Cf. n. 14. | 

83 Cf. Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, Leipzig-Berlin, 1900, Pl. tv1 and Vol. 
11, pp. 257-8. 


84 Cf. Suet. Tzb. 20. 
8 C. I. L. vi, 448. 
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in der erhobenen Rechten. Links von ihm eine Figur, in der 
man L. Caesar erkannt hat, rechts Livia, in der Linken eine 
Opferschale, in der Rechten eine gefiillte runde Schachtel 
(acerra). Ein Huhn am Boden pickt nach Ko6rnern.” % 
The sacred chicken is a reference to the augurate, and the 
prominence of the /ituus in the scene was intended, I believe, 
to recall the augury of Augustus when he, like Romulus, 
had seen the twelve vultures and to suggest likewise the 
name Augustus with its connection in the popular mind with 
augur. -In a description of two painted trophies found in the 
Via dell’ Abbondanza at Pompell, Spinazzola gives a dis- 
cussion of the appearance of the lituus in objects of the 
republic and the new empire.®’ 

Why then was the symbol of the augur so prominently 
used in the works of art of the early empire? I think that 
it was because Augustus saw in his first augury and in the 
augurate itself a religious authorization, a legitimation of his 
power. And as such he may have had the augurate con- 
ferred upon Gaius and Lucius when he had them in view as 
his heirs. In comment on the coins which represent these 
two young men along with the lituuws, Mattingly says: “The 
famous type of the two young grandsons of the Emperor 
needs a little explanation. The two princes are represented 
wearing the toga virilis, with silver shields and spears presented 
to them by the knights. Their veils—and the hitwus and 
simpulum in the field—refer to the priesthoods (pontificate 
and augurate) conferred on them, by Augustus (6 B.c. on 
Gaius, 2 B.c. on Lucius). The sons of Agrippa and Julia, 
born in 20 B.c. and 17 B.c. respectively, were both adopted by 
Augustus in the latter year and soon came to be regarded as 
his heirs.’ 88 Both the shields and spears and the great 
priesthoods were political. 


86 W. Altmann, Die Rémischen Grabaltire der Kaviserzeit, Berlin, 1905, p. 
175. Cf. Mrs. A. Strong, La Scultura Romana, Fig. 33, for excellent illustration. 

87 Cf. Spinazzola, Notiz. d. Scavi (1916), 429 ff. 

88 Mattingly, op. cit. introduction, p. cxvi, and Pl. x11, Nos. 7-20; Pl. xrv, 
Nos. 1-4. 
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Tiberius, the actual successor of Augustus, is represented 
on the grand cameo of France holding the ltwus in his right 
hand.®?>) On the Alexandrian coins of Tiberius the same 
symbol occurs.°° I should also add that (if Housman is 
eorrect, as seems to be the case, in referring to Tiberius, line 
776 of Manilius’ Astron. tv) Manilius hails Tiberius as a 
second founder of Rome in the line: 


Qua genitus Caesar melius nunc condidit urbem.*! 


It seems very much in point to note that during the early 
years of the Empire a keen interest in Romulus and legends 
connected with him is manifested in art. The type of the 
she-wolf and the twins is not the only type,” but we have the 
fresco from Pompeii * dealing with the descent of Mars to 
Rhea Silvia and scenes connected with the Romulus legend. 
This fresco is in the third style, and thus in the time of the 
early empire.** We have from Pompeii also the fresco on the 
walls of a shop in the Via dell’ Abbondanza which represents 
a figure carrying the spolia opima and a spear,® the type of 
Romulus which appears also on later coins with the inscription 
“Romulo Conditori” or “Romulo Augusto.” *% The opposite 
wall of this shop bears a picture of the flight of Aeneas from 
Troy with Ascanius and Anchises; both are references to the 
mythological past of Rome and the ancestors of the Roman 
race. I would suggest that this figure of Romulus which 
appears on the wall painting and coins was perhaps copied 
from a statue, a statue which Augustus might well have set 
up in the rebuilt temple of Quirinus. Augustus realized, I 

89 Cf. Furtwingler, op. cit. Pl. yx, Vol. 1, pp. 268 ff.; Strong, op. cit. p. 85 f, 
and Fig. 58. 

909 Cf. Vogt, Die Alexandrinischen Minzen, Stuttgart, 1924, p. 21. 

1 Manil. Astron. tv, 776 (ed. Housman). 

2 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Romulus (11 Reihe 1), 1103-4. 

%3 Sogliano, Notiz. d. Scavi (1905), 93 ff. and Fig. 2. 

% Cf. Rostowzew, Rom. Mitt. xxvi (1911), 44. 

% Notiz. d. Scavi (1913), 145 and Fig. 2. 


% Cohen, M.J].R.u, pp. 215 (Nos. 1315-8), 341 (Nos. 704-6); 111, p. 317 (No. 
662). 
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think, that a comparison or identification of himself with 
Romulus, founder of the city, first augur, and deified hero, 
would be a powerful help in justifying his political ascendancy. 
It was easy for such a comparison to arise among the people 
and it was encouraged by the poets, by Livy in his references 
to Camillus, Brutus, and Numa, mentioned above, and, it 
would seem, by Augustus and his family. 
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VII.—The Establishment of the Public Courts at Athens 


By Dr. STANLEY BARNEY SMITH 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Although Aristotle’s Constitution of the Athenians has formed 
the basis of countless discussions, it still continues to illuminate 
problems of Athenian political development. We recombine 
and reinterpret the data found in its pages, and are thus 
enabled to reconstruct the history of institutions. It is such 
a reworking of the evidence offered by Aristotle which has 
suggested a reconsideration of the question: “When, by 
whom, and under what circumstances were the dikasteria of 
six thousand jurors developed as separate and permanent 
organs in the Athenian political system?”’ 

The traditional view, that the courts were established by 
Solon, is stated thus by Gilbert: “Solon instituted a great 
popular tribunal consisting of a fixed number of jurymen 
chosen by lot from among all burgesses over thirty years of 
age who offered their services.”’1 There exists a considerable 
amount of ancient evidence which supports this interpreta- 
tion;? but the evidence is far from conclusive. We note, 
first, that nowhere among the extant fragments of his verse 
does Solon allude to judicial reforms.? Furthermore, Aristotle 


1Gr. Staatsalt?. 1 (1893), p. 153; Eng. tr. p. 1389. The opinion of Gilbert is 
also that of E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alt. 11 (1893), p. 659; Beloch, Gr. Geschichte, 
I, 1 (1924), p. 365; Busolt, Gr. Geschichte, 11 (1895), pp. 283-287; Lipsius, 
Das Attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren (1905), pp. 27-30; Schoemann, Gr. Ait., 
I (1897), p. 348; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen (1893), pp. 59 ff.; Greenidge, 
Greek Const. Hist. (1914), p. 137; Bonner, Class. Phil. xrx (1924), 359; Gertrude 
Smith, 7b. 353, throughout which article the presupposition (cf. 358) is that 
the dikasteria were in existence in Solon’s age; Schulthess, Das Altische Volks- . 
gericht (1921), p. 4. 

2 Ath. Pol. 7, 3; 9, 1; Pol. 1274, a, 3-5; Lys. x, 15-16; Plut. Solon, 18, 2; 
Comp. Solon. et Pop. 2, 1; Dem. xxiv, 148, 212; Poll. vir, 53. 

3It is quite possible, as Linforth (Solon the Athenian (1919), pp. 7-13) 
implies, that a complete edition of Solon’s verse circulated in the fourth century. 
It would appear probable, however, that any reference to judicial reform, if 
existent, would have been copied by Androtion and Aristotle: cf. next note. 
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in the Constitution of the Athenians and Plutarch in his two 
works which touch upon this question drew their information, 
not from sources contemporary with Solon, but from the 
fourth century writer Androtion.* The authenticity of the 
chapter in Aristotle’s Politics, moreover, has been questioned.® 
It is impossible, finally, to agree that the Lysian passage is 
genuine, or that references in the orators to events of remote 
antiquity have, in general, any independent value.® 

Other reasons, moreover, are not wanting why we should 
refuse to accept this ill founded tradition. We cannot see 
how the social conditions of the early sixth century would 
either admit or require such a judicature as a panel of six 
thousand jurors implies. Athens was then a rural democracy,’ 
agitated by civil strife between rich and poor. The economic 


4F. E. Adcock: ‘‘The Source of the Solonian chapters of the Athenaion 
Politeia,’’ Klio, x11 (1912), 1-16; Linforth: op. cit. pp. 19-20; G. Mathieu in 
the introduction to Ath. Pol. (ed. Les Belles Lettres, 1922) claims that Aristotle 
drew from diverse and partizan sources. 

5 Goettling, Aristoteles: Politik, p. 345, pronounced the passage to be spurious; 
Susemihl and Hicks in the English edition of The Politics of Aristotle, p. 316, 
n. 1, seem to question its authenticity; so Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, 
vol. 11, p. 373, is in doubt. On the other hand, Susemihl, in the 1894 text 
edition, p. 70, raises no question about the text. 

6 Busolt, 1, p. 285; Meyer, 11, p. 659; Wilamowitz, p. 60, n. 29, hold that 
the law quoted in Lys. x, 16 proves that the heliaia existed in Solon’s age. It 
is not clear that the heliaia, even if in existence then, meant the same body 
that the term dikasteria meant during the fifth and later centuries: cf. below, 
pp. 111. But we find the following specific statement in Poll. v1, 22: ra 
Méevro. MpooTinnuatra Dddwv éwairca cadet. The circumstance that where we 
expect some form of the word ératridw we meet rpooriujon casts doubt on the 
authenticity of the document: Grote, History of Greece (London, 1869, ed. 
Murray), 11, p. 128, n. 1. The unreliability of the orators in matters which 
were presumably known to their auditors has been proved by Wyse in his 
edition of Isaeus. When they appeal to the life and mythical legislation of 
an ancient lawgiver, or when documents are introduced in a speech for an 
immediate and utilitarian end, we should be extremely circumspect. For 
example, Isocr. 15, 231-232 projects to Solon’s age the whole political system 
of his own day. Beloch would have us think that the boule has been attributed 
to Solon by a similar Rickprojizierung: Beloch, 1, 2 (1913), p. 321. 

7Isocr. 7, 25, 52; Arist. Pol. 1305, a, 18-24; 1317, a, 24-29. Beloch, 1, 1, 
p. 306. 

8 Solon, frag. 3 (ed. Linforth, Solon the Athenian, 1919). Beloch, 1, 1, p. 363; 
Grote, 111, pp. 94-96; Linforth, pp. 48 ff. 
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changes of the seventh century had put unusual opportunities 
for oppression into the hands of wealth. Accordingly, 
impecunious farmers who were unable to meet the obligations 
upon their real property were evicted and enslaved.? Our 
ancient authorities assert that Solon aimed to relieve the 
lot of these serfs by making them solvent and by granting 
them the right to share in and appeal to the dikasteria.’ 
But we should presume that the alleged reform would naturally 
tend to remove the economic causes which made it necessary. 
In so far as the change included jury service, however, it is 
not so. Attendance in courts as elaborate as the later 
dikasterra were would have made undue demands upon the 
farmers’ time. Accordingly, if Solon had just lifted the burden 
of debt from the farmers’ shoulders, we can hardly suppose that 
he would deliberately imperil their newly won solvency by 
imposing complicated and troublesome civil tasks, especially 
when this duty was unremunerative." 

Although the economic conditions of Solon’s age bore 
heavily upon the farming class, they were of too elementary a 
character to give rise to intricate and endless litigation. Life 
was simple and untroubled by mercantile complexities, even 
within the city; and there did not yet exist great commercial, 
maritime, and imperial interests, all bringing to Athens their 
quota of cases for trial and judgment. The dikasteria were 
not needed. 

Nor is the judicial reform attributed to Solon any less 
incompatible with the geographical and tribal disposition of 
the population. The great panel of six thousand jurors 
postulates a relatively large urban electorate. In the Solonian 
epoch, on the contrary, the citizens lived scattered over the 
country side.“ They had not felt the centralizing impulse 

® Solon, frag. 9, 5-6. Grote, 111, p. 95; Beloch, 1, 1, pp. 306-7, 364; Meyer, 
II, p. 642. 

10 Ath. Pol. 7,3; 9,1. Beloch, 1, 1, p. 365. 


u Ath. Pol. 27, 4. Grote, Iv, p. 69. 
12 Cf. above, n. 7. 
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given by Kleisthenes ® and augmented by the Persian Wars; 
nor had they heard and heeded the advice of Aristeides to 
settle in town.“ To suppose, moreover, that a formal and 
regular panel of six thousand dzkasta: antedated the decimal 
tribal system of Kleisthenes is an improbable assumption." 
During all periods for which the composition of the courts is 
known, it bore a direct and obvious relationship to the ten 
tribes which Kleisthenes substituted for the four of Solon’s 
day.’ 

We may assert, finally, that the Athenian electorate, irre- 
spective of its place of residence, was not then sufficiently 
large to supply a panel of six thousand jurors. In the age of 
Perikles the population of Athens varied between approxi- 
mately fifty and sixty thousand citizens.!8 The ratio, there- 
fore, which the dikastic panel bore to the whole electorate 
was about one to nine or one to ten. In the period following 
the Peloponnesian War the population had fallen to about 
twenty-one thousand citizens.!® The proportion of dikastar to 
electorate was one to about three or four. But even with the 
decline of economic life and the consequent decrease in liti- 
gation, more jurors were needed than were available. It was 
in fact occasionally obligatory for one citizen to serve on two 
courts.2?. From these facts we derive some conception of the 
point at which an electorate would become inadequate for the 
needs of the jury panel. 


13 By eliminating the previously existing clans with their intense local 
devotion, Ath. Pol. 21, 2-6. . 

4 Arist. Pol. 1304, a, 20-24. Meyer, 111 (1901), p. 476. 

16 Ath. Pol. 24,1. Meyer, 111, pp. 546-548. 

16 Grote, 111, p. 128, n. 

17 P.-W. Realencyclopidie, s.v. dixaoral, p. 566, 54 ff.; Lipsius, pp. 135-136. 

18 Population of Athens: (1) after the Persian Wars, about 50,000 citizens: 
Meyer, 111, p. 474; (2) in the age of the radical democracy, about 60,000: 
Meyer, 111, p. 548; (3) in 431 B.c., about 55,500: Meyer, Iv (1915), p. 56. 
Beloch’s estimate is lower: thus, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, 
he concludes that there were about 40,000 citizens: Beloch, u1, 2 (1923), 
p. 393. : 

19 Population of Athens 394-322 B.c.: Meyer, v (1921), p. 289. 

20 Ar, Plut. (ed. Blaydes): 1166-7 and scholia; Lipsius, p. 144. 
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Let us then carry our computation of population back to 
the early sixth century. Beloch declares that there were 
thirty thousand citizens in the age of Kleisthenes;# and 
that, when Peisistratos was tyrant, Athens probably did not 
contain more than twenty-five thousand inhabitants. If we 
may assume the same proportion of citizens to population in 
the time of the tyrant as in the fifth century, we should con- 
clude that under Peisistratos there were about ten thousand 
citizens. The ratio, therefore, of a jury panel of six thousand 
dikastai, if existent, to the citizen body would be one to 
approximately two. Finally, it is a safe assumption that the 
population of Athens was not greater at or before the time 
when Solon was archon than it was under Peisistratos. Ac- 
cordingly, we find it impossible to believe that the public 
dikasteria could operate within the narrow limits of the 
Solonian electorate. 

But, by denying the Solonian authorship of the dikasteria, 
we do not assert that judicial organs did not then exist... It is, 
in fact, impossible to conceive of a political society without 
instruments whose function is to determine questions of right. 
In the Athens of Solon’s day such agencies existed, and were 
amply adequate for the social needs. There were certain 
magistracies, among them notably the archonship, which 
possessed more or less extensive powers in iure.% Assuredly 
private, if not public, diaztetar existed then;*% and we may 
infer that these arbiters disposed of minor, as the archons of 
major, civil cases. With criminal jurisdiction, on the other 
hand, the Arelopagos was concerned.” Commissions, known 

21‘*Die Burgerzahl Attikas ... kann in Kleisthenes’ Zeit nicht wohl 
tiiber 30,000 betragen haben:’’ Beloch, 1, 1, p. 280, n. 2. 

22**Korinth . . . kann unter Periandros kaum mehr als 25,000 Einwohner 
gezahlt haben, und Athen ist, auch einschliesslich seiner Vororte, in der Peisistra- 
tidenzeit schwerlich grésser gewesen:’’ Beloch, 1, 1, p. 280. 

23 Ath. Pol. 3, 5; 9,1. Schulthess, p. 4; Gertrude Smith, The Administra- 
tion of Justice from Hesiod to Solon (1924), p. 22. 


24 Lipsius, pp. 220, 222 ff. 
25 Gertrude Smith, op. cit. pp. 11 ff.; Lipsius: pp. 121 ff. 
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as ephetai, were selected from this body to sit in the four 
courts dealing with various forms of homicide.” It seems 
quite probable, moreover, that Solon reconferred upon the 
ekklesia certain judicial or quasi-judicial functions which, as 
the primitive Volksversammlung, it had once possessed, but 
which it had lost during the epochs of kings and nobles.?’ 
These powers included perhaps such acts of a judicial character 
as tradition imputes to the early Roman people. When 
the ekklesia was convened for such purposes—and these 
meetings were infrequent—it was perhaps called the heliaza or 
a dikasterion. 

The tradition which Androtion and Aristotle followed is, 
therefore, an anachronism. To the simple forms of judicature 
prevailing in Solon’s day ancient antiquarians applied, either 
loosely, ignorantly, or from partizan motives, the generic and 
locative term dikasteria. Modern scholars have been misled 
by them, and have understood the word to mean the dikasteria 
which we meet in the fifth and fourth centuries. 

If then we find that Solon did not establish the great public 
dikasteria, we may naturally inquire whether their creation is 
to be ascribed to Kleisthenes.22 While there is no direct 
evidence that his comprehensive reforms of 508-7 B.c. and 
the following years included any alteration of the existing 
judicial system, there are certain implications to be drawn 
from his innovations which we must consider. His reforms 

26 Gertrude Smith, Class. Phil. x1x (1924), 353 ff. 

27 Grote, Iv, p. 68; v, p. 212. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth‘ (1924), 
p. 137, seems to favor this view. 

28 Jt has not seemed necessary to embody in the above account a discussion 
of the question whether Peisistratos and his followers established the courts. 
Not only is there no evidence that he did so, but such an assumption is utterly 
improbable. Peisistratos kept authority in his own hands (Hat. 1, 59; Thuc. 
vi, 54,6). Though his name is associated with a judicial reform, the institution 
of duxacral xara Snyous (Ath. Pol. 16, 5), the innovation was probably designed 
to prevent the congregation of the people in Athens during the time when their 
petty suits were pending or being tried. 

For the reforms of Kleisthenes, cf. Hdt. v, 69; v1, 1381; Ath. Pol. 21, 2-22, 2. 


The principal modern discussions are: Grote, 1v, pp. 55-75; Meyer, 11, pp. 
800 ff.; Beloch, 1, 1, pp. 395-399; Greenidge, p. 157. 
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were democratic in character, and a similar quality animates 
the dikasteria.22 Furthermore, the principle of tribal and 
demotic representation and the method of election by lot 
which he applied to the boule *° suggest that he might well 
have established courts formed on a similar plan and recruited 
by a similar process.*! The idea is undoubtedly seductive, 
but quite untenable. For, apart from the complete lack of 
specific evidence, there is nothing to show that the elaborate 
and extensive arrangements of the fifth and fourth centuries 
were needed in the last decade of the sixth. 

Political reforms are governed by three principal factors: 
economic necessity; favorable political tendencies of the time, 
proceeding out of earlier economic developments which serve 
as precedents or preparation for the new modification; and 
the particular occasion which sets the change in motion. 
Thus it is not until we reach the epoch after the Persian Wars 
that we discover the economic conditions which made the 
courts necessary. That great struggle exerted a twofold 
influence on Athenian life. The urgent peril of the city 
rallied the farmers to her support. In their eyes she became 
the focus of interest and affection. The effect was unifying, 
and the unity of feeling passed from the emotional into the 
political life. Thus political relationships were diversified; 
political interests were quickened; and political acumen was 
correspondingly developed.*? From this new condition there 
arose the desire to experiment with political devices and to 
expand the powers of the demos.® 

29 Ath. Pol. the references in the preceding note, esp. 22, 1: rotrwy 5é¢ yevopévwvy 
Snworikwrépa TONY Tis DéAwvos éyévero 7) wodTela. For the democratic nature 
of the dikasteria, cf. Ath. Pol. 9, 1; Beloch, 1, 1 (1914), p. 154. 

30 Ath. Pol. 21, 3; 62, 1 shows distribution of bouleutaz; a collation of Ath. 
Pol. 22, 2 and Lys. 31, 2 shows the manner of their election. For Beloch’s 
view of the origin of the boule, cf. above, n. 6. 

31 For the method of selection and distribution applied to the dikasteria at 
different periods, cf. P.-W. Realencyclopidie, s.v. dtxaoral, p. 566, 54 ff.; 
Lipsius, p. 140; Ath. Pol. 63, 1 ff.; for tribal distribution, Ath. Pol. 63, 4. 

32 Meyer, III, p. 476. 


33 Arist. Pol. 1304, a, 20-24; 1274, a, 12 ff. Plut. Aristid. 22,1. Greenidge, 
pp. 162 ff. 
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Moreover, at this time economic life became more vivid. 
Athens was now the seat of an intense industrialism. Foreign 
residents (metoikoi) thronged there and contributed to the 
commercial expansion of the city.34 But the economic growth 
was chiefly due to the imperial position of Athens.™ After 
480 B.c. she was the head of the Delian League and of the 
empire which developed from it. Her mercantile activity was 
enormously accelerated and her wealth was greatly increased.* 
Accordingly, Athens became the center of imperial litigation, 
and her subjects complained bitterly that they were obliged 
to carry their appeals to Athens and to accept the decisions 
of her courts.” These legal relationships, naturally, were 
varied, intricate, and innumerable. Accordingly, we find it 
impossible to believe that the primitive legal agencies of the 
Solonian age could have sufficed for this incessant litigation. 

Thus the spiritual and economic elements of politics had 
changed since the days of Kleisthenes, and Athens was ready 
for a reform by which the judicial organs of the city would be 
reconstructed to meet its needs. Such a change, moreover, 
would consistently follow recent political developments. 
_ Reforms were already on the anvil, and in recent years the 
Athenian government had been molded to new ways and 
purposes. Our attention is fixed upon the period immediately 
following the Persian Wars. Men who were living then 
could recall the changes made by Kleisthenes. But it was 
not necessary to recur to him. In the year 487-6 B.c. lot 
was first applied to the archonship.*® It was a great break 

34 Busolt, 111, 1 (1897), pp. 51-53.. 

35 Schulthess, p. 7; Meyer, 111, 489-491. 

8% Ath. Pol. 24, 1. 

37 Pseud. Ath. Pol. 1, 16-17. Meyer, 111, pp. 496-500. 

88 Ath. Pol. 22,5. Ferguson, Klio, rv (1904), 1 ff.; Meyer, m1, pp. 340-341; 
Beioch, 11, 1, pp. 26-28; Busolt, 1, p. 639. The justification for this assertion is 
as follows. (The statement of Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 8, 1, that lot was used under 
Solon to elect archons is utterly inconsistent with the same author’s account of 


the struggles of the year 580-79 B.c. op. cit. 18, 1-2.) While it is declared by 
Herodotus (v1, 109: cf., however, Paus. 1, 15, 3, where the contrary view is given) 
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with the past. It was a reform fraught with enormous 
consequences for the legal system. By causing the archons 
to be elected by lot Themistokles, who was the sponsor of 
the change, not only took away the importance of the archon- 
ship, but he also affected the character of the body into which 
ex-archons automatically passed. The quality and importance 
of the Areiopagos, the most venerable legal body in the state, 
progressively deteriorated. It was only a question of time, 
therefore, before the Areiopagos would become a court 
possessing reactionary powers but without the title of ability 
by which it could justify its authority.*® 

In the same or preceding year, furthermore, the political 
device of ostracism was first instituted and applied in the 


that lot was applied in 490 B.c. to the election of the polemarchos, there is consider- 
able agreement among critics that Herodotus was mistaken (cf. the comments of 
Rawlinson, Macan, Abbot, and How and Wells on the passage in question: also 
Meyer, 111, p. 342). The simplest and most convincing proof of the accuracy of 
Ath. Pol. 22, 5is to be gained from studying the names of those who held the office 
both before and after the year 487-6 B.c. We shall not go astray if we infer that 
the leading agent in this reform was Themistokles. He was then the leading 
Athenian politician. In 493-2 B.c. he had been archon (Thue. 1, 93, 3; Dion- 
Hal. v1, 34, 1). He had been the chief advocate of devoting to the creation of 
a navy the revenues of the recently discovered mines at Laurion (Ath. Pol. 22, 7). 
He made possible the building of the Long Walls (Thuc. 1, 89-93). Over a 
period of about fourteen years he led the state (Ath. Pol. 23, 2-3). During his 
ascendancy he had probably been the principal member of the board of generals 
(Meyer, 111, pp. 344-347), an elective office which the same individual could 
hold for successive terms. Thus Themistokles came to comprehend the powers 
inherent in the generalship. We may not unreasonably infer, therefore, that 
he or his party was led, either by sincere democratic aspirations or by the 
politician’s natural zeal for self-aggrandizement, to destroy the power of the 
rival office of archon and enhance the authority of the generalship. 

39 Beloch, m1, 1, p. 150. 

Have we any way by which we can compute the membership of the 
Areiopagos? An impossibly high figure would be two hundred and seventy 
members, for it would postulate that of the nine annual ex-archons all held 
the office at the lowest possible age, and that none died until he was approxi- 
mately sixty years old. It does not seem unreasonable to assume that two 
hundred or two hundred and twenty-five represents the usual membership 
(Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 420). In twenty years, for example, the 
personnel of the court would have been quite changed. 
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case of Hipparchos.*® Like all privilegia (véuou ex’ dvipl) 
ostracism required six thousand votes.“ In other words, a 
quorum was fixed in cases of a special character; and we may 
reasonably assume that this number represented the habitual 
attendance in the ekklesia when important questions were 
broached.’*2 We are perhaps entitled to draw the further 
inference that the dikasteria of six thousand jurors were 
regarded as representative bodies expressing the collective 
judgment of the demos on legal matters; and that these 


40 Ath. Pol. 22, 4; Lycurgus, Deoc. 117-118; Beloch, 1, 2, p. 332; un, 1, 
p. 30. 

Against the dating which is given here, there is indeed considerable evidence. 
Ostracism is generally ascribed to Kleisthenes (Ath. Pol. 22, 1, 4; Ael., V. H. 
x11, 24; Philoch. F. G. H. frag. 79, b; Pseud. Heracleid. Pont. 1, 7; Diodorus, x1, 
55, 1; Aristid. u, p. 317, Dind.; Harpocration: ’’Imxapxos; Meyer, m1, p. 804; 
Busolt, 11, pp. 439, 639; Grote, Iv, pp. 77 ff.; Greenidge, pp. 160-161; Gilbert, 
pp. 167-169; Schoemann, p. 354). In spite of these ancient and modern 
authorities Beloch’s conclusion seems correct. There is an inherent improba- 
bility in the account of Ath. Pol. 22, 4. Thus, while it is expressly stated that 
the law of ostracism was primarily introduced by Kleisthenes into the consti- 
tution for the precise object of exiling Hipparchos, it was not used until twenty 
years later. We can explain the evolution of the procedure much more 
plausibly. During the Persian Wars there undoubtedly was a party at Athens 
favoring the descendants of Peisistratos (How and Wells, A Commentary on 
Herodotus, 11, pp. 359-360). Ostracism was devised to thwart the attempt of 
any one of that faction to set up a tyranny or to surrender the city to the 
Persians. We should recall, furthermore, that the generalship had been in 
existence since Kleisthenes’s day (Meyer, 1, p. 803), and should infer that, 
during the intervening time, the Athenians had come to realize the dangers 
inherent in a military office which could be held year after year. 

41 Dem. 24, 45, 59; 59, 89; Andocides, 1, 87. 

42 The six thousand votes involved in ostracism represented the total number 
of votes cast, a number probably equal to about one eighth or one tenth of the 
total electorate (cf. above, p. 107, n. 7: Beloch (1, 1, p. 29) regards it as one 
fourth of the Birgerzahl). This whole question is treated with thoroughness 
and brevity by R. J. Bonner, Class. Phil. vim (1913), 223-225. I have not 
had access to Carcopino, Histoire de l’ostracisme, who supports the theory that 
the six thousand votes represented the majority of votes cast. 

48 Ostracism, like the other forms of privilegia, may be considered as a. 
temporary restoration of the original function of the Volksversammlung (cf. 
above, p. 111). Privilegia are a weakness in any political system because of the 
abuses to which they may lead. Accordingly, it was only by retaining the pre- 
requisite of six thousand votes that the Athenians made sure that such acts 
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courts could not have antedated the time when about six 
thousand men regularly attended the important meetings of 
the ekklesia. 

The occasion for the establishment of the dikasteria as 
separate and permanent elements in the Athenian legal system 
is to be sought, therefore, in the period after the years 488-486 
B.C. when the two reforms just described were consummated. 
It was a time during which the influence of the Areiopagos was 
dominant.“ The creation of the archons by lot since the year 
487-6 B.c., while gradually diminishing the competence and 
reputation of the tribunal, had not yet wholly extinguished 
its renown as the high court which the deathless gods had 
founded.“ It was a place of refuge for the conservative 
factions of Athens, for it summed up in its history much of the 
dignity and value of continuous political life.” 

In 462-1 B.c. the Areiopagos was shorn of all its significant 
powers.*” The circumstances of the action bear directly upon 
the establishment of the dzkasteria. Kimon was leader of the 
aristocrats who were bound by ties of affection to the court. 
In 462 B.c. he had with great difficulty induced the Athenians 


were not unduly frequent, and that they presumably represented the deliberate 
judgment of the whole demos. As Frankel puts it (Die Attischen Geschwor- 
engerichte (1877), pp. 14-16): ‘‘Es bildet sich also fiir das Staatsrecht der 
Grundsatz, dass der von sechstausend Biirgern ausgesprochene Wille der 
allgemeine sei: sechstausend Athener sind alle Athener.”’ 

“4 Ath. Pol. 23,1; 25,1; 41, 2; Pol. 1304, a, 20; Cic. Of., 1, 75 confuses the 
tradition; Meyer, 11, 315-316; 343; Schoemann, p. 355. 

45 That its renown was considerable, may be seen from Aeschylus, Eum. (ed. 
Oxford) 683 ff.; that its repute lasted for long, from Dem. 23, 65. Cf. above, 
n. 39. 

46 Grote, v, p. 216; Schulthess, p. 6, where he describes the court as the 
‘*Bollwerk der Aristocratie.”’ 

47 Ath. Pol. 25, 1-2; Pol. 1274, a, 7; Plut. Kimon, 10; 15; 17; Per. 9, 3-4; 
Praecept. Ger. Rei Pub. 805, D; Philochorus: F. G. H. frag. 141, b; Diod. x1, 
77, 6; Paus. 1, 29, 15. Grote, v, pp. 214 ff.; Meyer, 111, pp. 570 ff.; Busolt, 
11, 1, p. 262; Beloch, u, 1, p. 153; Cavaignac, Hist. del’ Ant. 11 (1913), pp. 60- 
62; Gilbert, p. 171; Lipsius, p. 34; Greenidge, p. 147; Vinogradoff, Outlines 
of Historical Jurisprudence, 11, p. 137. 

48 Plut. Kimon, 15; 16, 6; Per. 9,3. Meyer, 111, 564; Beloch, 11, 1, p. 147; 
Busolt, m1, 1, p. 140. 
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to send hoplites to aid the Spartans in capturing Mount 
Ithome.4® When the Athenians were pointedly dismissed 
from the expedition, they felt grossly insulted. This feeling 
was utilized by Ephialtes and Perikles who led the democratic 
faction. They secured the ostracism of Kimon and attacked 
the Areiopagos.°° Many members of the court were im- 
peached and convicted. Most of its judicial duties were 
taken over by dikasteria." Henceforth, the Areiopagos pos- 
sessed only the right to try cases of homicide, arson, and cer- 
tain forms of assault, and the supervision of sacred olive trees.” 
If Ephialtes and Perikles effected the change, it was made 
possible by the gradual deterioration in the court’s member- 
ship caused by the application of lot to the creation of archons. 
Twenty-five years had passed since 487-6 B.c. Two hundred 
and twenty-five inconsequential individuals had entered the 
Areiopagos in that interval. These nonentities were thus 
completely dominant in that body and could offer no effective 
opposition to Ephialtes.™ 


49 Thuc. 1, 102; Plut. Kimon, 16, 6 ff.; Diod. x1, 64; Beloch, 1, 1, p. 152-3; 
Grote, v, p. 221. 

60 Cf. above, n. 47; Beloch, 1, 1, p. 153. That the democratic party was 
making rapid strides, is shown by Aristotle, Pol. 1303, b, 10; 1304, a, 22 ff.; 
1321, a, 13. 

51 Ath. Pol. 25, 2; Beloch, 11, 1, p. 153 ff.; Lipsius, p. 34 ff. 

Gertrude Smith (Class. Phil. xrx (1924), 353 ff.) arrives at the conclusion 
that the subsequent change which tradition ascribes to Perikles (Ath. Pol. 
27, 1; Plut. Per. 9, 1) was the substitution of the dikastai in the ‘‘ephetic’’ 
colleges for the earlier commissions of fifty-one ephetai drawn from the Areio- 
pagos. The conventional view is that the change (which certainly occurred 
before the date of Isocrates, xv111, 52, 54, ascribed to about the year 399 B.c, 
by Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkett, 11 (1892), p. 214, and to 402 B.c. by Jebb, 
The Attic Orators, 11, p. 235) took place at the revision of the Draconian nomoi 
in 409-8 B.c. or later. Busolt, Gr. Alt. (1892) 1, p. 273, assigns the change to 
the fourth century; Schoemann, I, p. 512, notes that it had taken place by the 
time of Demosthenes. 

52 Dem. 23, 22, 24 (homicide, deliberate wounding, arson, and poisoning); 
23, 66 (homicide); Ath. Pol. 57, 3 (homicide, wounding, poisoning, and 
arson); Lys. 7, 1-2 (sacred olive trees); Dem. 18, 134 (supervision of shrine 
at Delos); cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 419 ff., for the late revival of the 
power of the Areiopagos. 

83 Cf. above, n. 39. 

9 
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At this point in Athenian history the factors converge 
which made for a reform of the courts: economic need, 
favorable political tendencies, and the requisite occasion. 
Moreover, it is attested that Ephialtes, in order to diffuse a 
popular knowledge of the law, had the statutes of Solon 
brought down from the Akropolis, and set up in the vicinity 
of the market-place.* The action is easily comprehensible if 
we regard the publication of the law as an essential preliminary 
to the working of the new democratic courts. We are equally 
bound to consider the implication of the tradition that Perikles 
introduced pay for jury service.” He was urged, it was 
alleged, by Damon of Oa to counteract the personal largesses 
of Kimon by giving the people as a bribe money that was in 
reality their own. That the political expediency of such a 
course was present to Perikles’s mind, is highly probable. 
Nevertheless, we should be unwise if we did not attempt a 
further analysis of his motive. For the real issue was the 
essential justice and the flat necessity of reimbursing citizens 
for the time and labor they regularly devoted to their country’s 
welfare. While we cannot determine exactly the moment 
when Perikles carried the measure, it is certain that he took 
the step early in his political career.°° Government, in gen- 
eral, is an empirical affair. It would not take much experi- 
ence to show the futility and impossibility of an unpaid 
judicature. We may therefore conclude that the courts 
were established at or near the time when pay was first given 
for jury service. It is to be noted, moreover, that there is 
nothing in the extant lapidary tradition which shows the 
existence of dikasteria prior to the reform of 462-1 B.c.*’ 

4 Harp. 6 xarwiev vouos; Poll. vir, 128. 

55 Plato, Gorg. 515 E; Ath. Pol. 27, 4; Pol. 1274, a, 8; Beloch, 11, 1, p. 155; 
Grote, Iv, p. 69; v, p. 213. . 

56 An inference from the fact that his opponent was Kimon: Beloch, 11, 1, 
pp. 153 ff. 

57 There is an allusion to some judicial process in J. G. 1 (1924), no. 11, lines 


12, 14, 16 (dated before 446-5 B.c.), but there is no reference to a dikasterion. 
The decree affecting legal relations between Phaselis and Athens (J. G.1, no. 16, 
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Accordingly, the suggestion offered in conclusion is that at 
this time Ephialtes and Perikles, taking the occasional judicial 
gatherings of the ekklesia as the prototype, created the 
permanent dikasteria; and that they conferred upon these 
bodies the functions wrested from the Areiopagos. It is a 
conclusion approximating that which Grote reached.*? The 
evidence of Aristotle’s Constitution of the Athenians has more 
clearly revealed the intuitive judgment of the English historian. 
dated ‘‘c.a. 465’’ B.c.) mentions dikat but the terms dikasteria or dikasterion 
are not found. The first example of these words occurs in J. G. 1, no. 22, lines 
39, 45 (450-449 B.c.). 

58 Grote, Iv, p. 70; v, p. 208 ff., especially p. 211, where we read: ‘‘But it 
was certainly to Perikles and Ephialtes that Athens owed the elaborate consti- 


tution of her popular Dikasteries or Jury-courts regularly paid;"’ cf. also 
p. 213. 
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VIII.—A New Fragment on the Life of Homer 


By Proressor J. G. WINTER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


In the course of excavations at Karanis in 1924-1925 con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan and directed by Pro- 
fessor Boak there came to light the final column of a papyrus 
roll which is of more than ordinary interest because it concerns 
a literary problem which has long engaged the attention of 
scholars. That problem is the relation of the Contest between 
Homer and Hesiod, usually designated the Certamen, to the 
work of Alkidamas. 

The papyrus, numbered 2754 in the University of Michigan 
Collection, is about 23.5 em. long and about 19 cm. wide. 
There is an upper margin of about 1 cm. and a lower one of 
about 7 cm.; the right margin is about 6 cm. and the space 
between the final column and the preceding one, represented 
by a few traces of end letters, is about 1.3 cm. About 1.3 cm. 
separate the last line of the text from the first line of the title. 
In the lower left margin, extending from the end of the text 
to the second line of the title 1s an elaborate koronis somewhat 
resembling that of Plate II in Classical Texts from Papyri in 
the British Museum (London, 1891).!. The column here pre- 
served contains 23 lines of text; the one preceding it seems to 
have held about 32. The writing is on the verso,” in a small, 
well-formed book-hand of the second or early third century 
A.D.; the title is in the same hand as the text but the letters 
are larger and more widely spaced. Below the title and 
extending to the right edge of the fragment are the remains 
of writing which was apparently washed out; the vestiges are 

1Cf. also Pap. Oxyr. x, Pl. 1, no. 1232; Pl. 1, no. 1231, frag. 56; v, Pl. vr, 
no. 843. Examples can also be found in W. Schubart, Griechische Palaeographie, 


Miinchen, 1925, Abb. 72, 75, 84. 
2 The recto is covered with accounts. 
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so faint that it has proved impossible to decipher more than 
a few of them even with the aid of a highly magnifying 
binocular microscope. 

The story of the Contest has come down to us in a single 
fourteenth century manuscript in Florence, known as Lauren- 
tianus, LVI, 1, from which Stephanus made the copy which is 
now in Leyden. An interesting description of it can be found 
in the Rheinisches Museum, xxvut (1873), 237-249, by F. 
Nietzsche, who published it in Acta Societatis Philologae 
Lipsiensis, 1871 (1 ff.). More recently it has been published 
by A. Rzach (Hesiodi Carmina, ed. maior, 1902; ed. minor alt. 
1908) and by Mr. T. W. Allen in the concluding volume of 
his Oxford Homer.’ From the reference which it contains to 
the emperor Hadrian‘ it is, of course, apparent that the 
Certamen in its present form must be the work of some writer 
of the second century; but scholars are generally agreed that 
the content of his narrative is of far greater antiquity. 

The first to discuss the relation of the Certamen to its source 
was F. Nietzsche, who advanced the theory that the Certamen 
was compiled in the age of Hadrian by a writer ° whose source 
was the Movoetov of the rhetorician Alkidamas, the pupil of 
Gorgias and rival of Isocrates.6 His argument rested chiefly 
on the fact that the compiler of the Certamen cites Alkidamas 
and the Movseioy as authority for the story of the vengeance 
which Zeus visited on Hesiod’s murderers (és gyow ’Adxtdduas 
év Movoeiw, Allen, p. 234, 240) and that two lines which 

3 Homert Opera, Oxonii, v (1912), pp. 225-238. This work contains in a 
form readily accessible all the source material, and in discussing this phase of 
my subject I shall refer to it by indicating only pages and lines. 

4 drep 5¢ axnxdapev éxl tov Oeordrov abroxpdropos ‘'Adptavod eipnuévov bro 
Tis IvOias wept ‘Ounpov, ékOnodueba, Allen, p. 227, 32-34. 

5 Allen suggests Porphyrius, p. 186; cf. Homer, The Origins and the Trans- 
mission, Oxford, 1924, p. 21. 

6‘‘Der Florentinische Tractat tiber Homer und Hesiod,’’ Rh. Mus. xxv 
(1870), 528-540; xxvii (1873), 211-249. For Alkidamas see J. Vahlen, ‘‘ Der 
Rhetor Alkidamas,’’ Sitzb. d. Wien. Akad. xui11 (1863), 491-528 = Gesammelte 
Philologische Schriften (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 117-161; F. Blass, Die Aitische 


Beredsamkeit, 11, zweite Aufl. Leipzig, 1892, pp. 345-363; F. Brzoska, P.-W. 
Real-Enc. 1, 1533-1539. 
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appear in another connection in the Certamen (Allen, p. 228, 
78-79) are used by Stobaeus, who gives his source as the 
Movoetov of Alkidamas (é rod ’AXxtdapavros Movoeiov, Flor. 120, 
3). This Movoetov of Alkidamas appears to have been a collec- 
tion of rhetorical exercises, doubtless for school purposes, 
whose style is trenchantly criticised by Aristotle in his Rhetoric.’ 

The question won new interest from the discovery of the 
Flinders Petrie papyrus, a fragment consisting of parts of 48 
lines, whose significance lies in the fact that it presents, with 
slight variants, a portion of the text of the Certamen and 
belongs to the third century B.c.2 Its age “proves to demon- 
stration,’ as Mahaffy said, “that the Contest was not an 
invention of Hadrian’s age, but existed in much the same form 
four hundred years earlier.” And accepting Nietzsche’s con- 
clusions, he did not hesitate to add: “we have, therefore, 
before us a fragment of the Movaetoy of Alcidamas, which may 
now be added to the scanty remains of that once remarkable 
literary figure.” 

To this conclusion, as to Nietzsche’s theory in general, 
Eduard Meyer® strongly objected. “Die Ansicht von 
Nietzsche . . . die Schrift stamme im wesentlichen aus dem 
Moucetov des Rhetors Alkidamas, des Schiilers des Gorgias, 
stammt aus der Zeit der Einquellenhypothese und sollte nicht 
mehr nachgesprochen werden (wie das von Mahaffy, der 
daher das Movoetov des Alkidamas gefunden zu haben glaubt, 
und von manchen anderen gethan ist). Wir wissen nur, dass 
Alkidamas die Legende von Hesiods Tod erzadhite (§ 13) und 
die bekannten Verse des dywv: &pxiv pev 7} vdva ete. citirte 
(Stob. Flor. 120, 3). Aber der Stoff ist von ihm nicht erfunden 
und nach rhetorischen Gesichtspunkten verarbeitet, wie 
Nietzsche meinte, sondern weit dlter.’’?° His belief that the 

7 Cf. 111, 3, 1406 a; Nietzsche, op. cit. xxvii (1873), 219; Vahlen, Gesammelte 
Schriften, pp. 117 ff. 

8 Published by J. P. Mahaffy, Cunningham Memoirs, 1891, Pl. xxv, Com- 
mentary, pp. 71-73; the text appears also in Allen, p. 225. 


9 ‘‘Homerische Parerga,’’ Hermes, xxvit (1892), 377-380. 
10 Op. cit. p. 378, n. 1. 
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substance of the contest is older is based on the fact that lines 
107-108 (Allen, 229) of the Certamen agree, with minor vari- 
ants, with Aristophanes, Pax, 1282-1283. It must be sought, 
he believes, in the work of the Rhapsodists. “Mit dem 
gesammten rhapsodischen Material ist im fiinften Jahrhundert 
auch der aywv in den Schulunterricht tibergegangen und von 
den Knaben gelernt werden. . . . Es ist eine Tradition, die 
mindestens weit ins sechste, wahrscheinlich ins siebente 
Jahrhundert hinaufreicht, und so der Schlussredaction der 
grossen Epen gleichzeitig, wenn nicht Alter ist.” With 
this position Vahlen expressed virtual agreement when he 
reprinted his famous essay of 1863 in his Gesammelte Schriften.” 

Nietzsche’s theory of Alkidamas’ Movoecioy and its relation 
to the Certamen has, however, found a stout defender in Adolf 
Busse,!® who maintains that the material Alkidamas used lay 
more or less ready to hand in the familiar school exercises in 
improvisation, but that its organization into the form in which 
we now have it was substantially the work of Alkidamas 
himself.14 , 

In his essay the “Lives of Homer” * Mr. T. W. Allen has 
attacked the old problem with fresh vigor and acumen. His 
conclusion coincides in part with that of Eduard Meyer so 
far as the age and character of the contest proper are con- 
cerned; but Allen recognizes, as Meyer did not, the share which 
Alkidamas may have had in the work. “We conclude,” he 
remarks (p. 24), “that Alcidamas used the traditional contest 

11 Op. cit. pp. 379, 380. 

2 Cf. p. 127, n. 1. 

13 ‘* Der Agon zwischen Homer und Hesiod,”’ Rh. Mus. uxrv (1909), 108-119. 

14 ** Aus diesem Born schépften diejenigen, denen zu eignen Improvisationen 
beim Gelage die Kraft gebrach, hieraus str6mte auch der Jugend mittelbar 
oder unmittelbar die Kenntnis der beliebten Scherzverse zu, hier fand endlich 
auch Alkidamas den Stoff zu seinem Dichterwettkampf. Ob nun aber Alki- 
damas die ganze Wechselrede entlehnt oder manches aus eigener geistiger 
Werkstatt hinzugetan hat, bleibt zweifelhaft. Die Stoffverteilung und der 
Aufbau des Ganzen ist sicherlich sein Werk”’ (p. 118). 


J, H. S. xxxiur (1912), 250-260; xxx1ir (1913), 19-26; reprinted with 
some changes in Homer, The Origins and the Transmission, pp. 11-41. 
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between Homer and Hesiod as a vehicle to convey criticism 
on badly composed verses of the heroic corpus.”” And again 
(p. 27): “it seems, then, safe to say that the tradition of the 
rivalry between the Homeric and Hesiodic schools can be 
traced to a Lesbian cyclic poet of the eighth century. A poem 
also appeared to be the source of the Herodotean life. The 
Lesbian poem contained a contest in amoebean verse: it was 
probably only an episode in the poetical life of Homer. In the 
fourth century Alcidamas, whose interest was in style, ex- 
panded the incident into a rhetorical exercise conveying 
criticism on the post-Homeric epopoei.” 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff © regards the contest proper, 
which is one of the three constituent parts !’ of the Certamen, 
as “ein rechtes Volksbuch, gemischt aus Versen und Prosa” 
(p. 401), dating back to the sixth century at least. With 
Alkidamas’ share in the Certamen he is not primarily concerned, 
limiting himself to the view that on the available evidence all 
that can be affirmed is that Alkidamas narrated the story of 
Hesiod’s death and used a poetical passage from the Agon. 

Diverse as these theories may appear, they have in various 
ways established three things: (1) the Certamen is a relatively 
late compilation; (2) Alkidamas is associated with the tradi- 
tion to a greater or less degree; and (8) the contest proper is 
older than Alkidamas. 

The new fragment proves conclusively the validity of the 
Alkidamas tradition. In the first place, the passage from 
line 1 to 14 agrees so closely with the Certamen (238, 329-338) 
in thought and phraseology that the relationship is apparent. 
In the second place, the passage 15-23, in the style of the 
rhetorician who called the Odyssey xaddov avOpwrivov Biov 
xarorrpov (Aristotle, Rhet. 111, 3, 1406, b), does not appear in 
the Certamen or anywhere else. It was certainly not invented 
by the writer of this papyrus; the only alternative is the 

16 Zwer alte Volksbiicher in Die Ilias und Homer?, Berlin, 1920, pp. 396-439. 


17 Its tripartite nature is recognized also by Busse, op. cit. p. 108, and by 
Allen, p. 186; cf. Homer, Origins, p. 20. 
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reasonable assumption that it was in the source used by the 
grammarian who wrote the Certamen in Hadrian’s time, and 
that in composing his account he abbreviated his source. 
And finally, the presence of the name Alkidamas in the title 
fastens the substance of this part at least of the Certamen on 
Alkidamas as conclusively as anything can. The grammarian 
who composed the work represented by the Florentine manu- 
script undoubtedly had Alkidamas before him when he wrote. 
How much he invented it is, of course, impossible to say; but 
the evidence of the Petrie papyrus and the Michigan fragment 
tends to show that his work was merely that of a compiler. 
On the evidence available we have no right to maintain, as 
Nietzsche and Busse have done, that Alkidamas was the sole 
source for the entire Certamen; that is a view which is ex- 
tremely improbable. But we are warranted in asserting that 
Alkidamas wrote an account, entitled simply epi ‘Ounpov, 
which was the immediate source of the end of the Certamen. 
So much is now fact, no longer theory. Alkidamas in turn 
certainly drew his material from older sources, but with this 
phase of the question we are not here concerned. 

In transcribing the text I have followed the practice now 
common among papyrologists. It is perhaps needless to add 
that the photograph does not always reveal traces of letters 
that appear with certainty in the papyrus under a highly- 
magnifying binocular microscope. Where enough of a letter 
remains to establish its identity the letter is printed as certain. 

In studying the text I have received much help from Pro- 
fessor Hunt who has seen the photograph and emended my 
original transcript. To him and to Professor Campbell 
Bonner, with whom I have discussed many of the problems 
which the papyrus presents, I am under deep obligation. 


1. ou de opuwwre[s av]rov exxedtacay Tove [ro]y 
ortxov ooo eA[aBlo[y] A[ct]azouecd’ ogo ovK €XaBov 
yepoue(o]0a o de ov duvapevos evperv To dE 
x9ev npero avrous [o 71] Nevyouey on de EGacay e€ 
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DO. ~ adseray orxopevo[e ayplevoa yey ovder-Kabn 


pevollu]] [d]e glBlevolily eo[Ojar rwy de pbetpwv ous eda 
Bov avrov kara[A]urovev ous 6 ovk eXaBov ev > 
rows TptBworv e[vy]O amogepey avayvyobers Oe 
rou pavte[tolu [ort] 1 Karaorpoygyn avrux rolv] 


10. Brou nev rlotler es eavrov excypap[ula rof[dle 


evOadle] rnv ce[py]y Kegarny Kara yaa kadu 


5 
Ye avOpwv npwwv Koountopa Peov Ounploly 
Kat av[a]lxwpw” madnov ovros oAcoPavet Kat TE 


owy emt TAEUPAY OUTWS YacLY ETENEUTHOEV 


15. wept rovrov pev ovy movecoGat THY apEeTny Tor 


noowev padtora 6 opwy<res> Tous toropixous Bau 
pafopuevovs Opunpos y ovv d1a TovTo Kat Cwy 
Kat aTodavwy TeTinrar Tapa Tac avi pw 


mows TauTy[y] ovy avTw rns matdtas Xap a 


20. wodudwl[uev aylwvos avrov Kau Tnv adAn[y] zoe 


now dc ayl[xcorlecas uynuns rors BovAope 
vos gu[Aokadlev rwv EXAnvwv e® To KoLvov 
Tapadw[pev] 

[AAKt]dapavros 


25. wept Oun pou 


1. 


10. 


TRANSLATION 
And seeing him they improvised the following line: 
Whate’er we caught we left, the rest we bear. 


Not being able to understand what was said, he asked them what 


. they meant. And they said that they had gone fishing and had 


caught nothing, and then they had sat down and hunted for lice. 
The lice which they caught they left there, but what they did 
not catch they carried away in their clothing. Recalling the 
prophecy that the end of his life was at hand, he composed this 
epigram to himself: 


The earth enveileth here his sacred head, 
The godlike bard who men and heroes led. 


And as he withdrew he slipped because of the mud and falling 
on his side so met his end, they say. In regard to this, then, 
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15. we shall bring it to pass that we win distinction for ourselves, 
especially since we see that the historians are regarded with 
wonder. For this, then, Homer has been honored by all men both 
in his life and death. Let us then give him these thanks for the 

20. amusement of the contest itself; and the rest of his poetry 
let us hand down through memory’s kinship for the common 
possession of the Hellenes, to those who wish to indulge their 
love of the beautiful. 

Alkidamas’ 

25. On Homer. 


COMMENTARY 


2. None of the sources uses éoxediacayv in this connection. The 
word is of special interest since Alkidamas is known to have laid 
much stress on improvisation. See especially his extant speech 
wepl T@Y Tovs ypamrrovs Adyous YpayovTwy Hh Epi coguoray, I. 
Bekker, Orat. Altici, v, pp. 673-679, and F. Blass, Antiphon, pp. 
193-205; J. Vahlen, op. cit. 513 = Gesammelte Schriften, p. 139; 
F. Blass, Att. Bered. 11°, p. 349; F. Nietzsche, op. cit. Rh. Mus. 
xxvil1 (1873), 220; F. Brzoska, Real-Enc. 1, 1534; A. Gercke, 
“Die alte rexvy pnropexn und ihre Gegner,”’ Hermes, xxx (1897), 
359 ff.; H. L. Brown, Extemporary Speech in Antiquity, Menasha, 
Wis. 1914, pp. 27-43. 

2. é\aBov is in both instances an uncorrected slip for éAoyey, 
probably caused by the scribe’s thinking of the explanation in line 6. 
The riddle propounded by the fishermen appears, with variations 
in the forms of the pronouns, in Proculi Chrest. (Allen, op. cit. p. 
100, 18); Vat. Plut. (242, 67); Vit. Iv (246, 22); v (249, 42); 
vi (253, 61); Suidas (266, 206). Tzetzes (255, 662) varies the 
language: ods efdov obk Exovow, Exovar 5’ obs ep etAov. It is as 
old as Herakleitos (Diels, 56): of &v@pwrot rpds rHY yvaouw Trav 
pavepav waparAnoiws ‘Ounpar, ds éyévero Trav ‘EAAHVWY TopwTEpos 
wavrwy. éKxervov Te yap watdes GOetpas Karaxteivovres éEnrarnoav 
elrovres’ boa eldopev Kai EhaBouev, TadTra aroXcitouey, boa 5é ovTeE 
eldouev ob7’ EXaBouev, TadTa gépopev. It is even illustrated in a 
Pompeian wall-painting, of which Kaibel (E'pigrammata Graeca, no. 
1105) remarks: ‘‘sedet senex meditabundus (OMHPO2 nomen ad- 
scriptum), ex quo duo homines piscatores (AAEIZ adpictum) sci- 
scitantur quae infra scripta sunt: [éc00’ éXopev, Alirduecba, b00" 
otk [€A]o[ujey [gepduleoba. . . . Inscriptio codicum confirmat 
lectionem 6a’ ovx.”’ Cf. A. Ludwich, ‘‘Homerische Gelegenheits- 
dichtungen,” Rh. Mus. yxx1 (1916), 222; E. Rohde, “‘ Zur Chrono- 
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logie des griechischen Litteraturgeschichte,” Rh. Mus. xxxvi 
(1881), 566. 

3 ff. This passage is nearly identical in thought and language 
with Certamen, 238, 327 ff. and proves conclusively that the 
author of the Certamen had Alkidamas before him when he made his 
compilation. I quote it here in full to show the relationship: 
elrrovrwy 5é éxeivwv Sac’ EXovev AcTbpedGa, bo’ odx eXopev YepdueOa, 
ov vonaas TO NEexOev pero abrovs 6 Te NEyouevr. Of DE Yao Ev 
Greia pev aypedoa pndev, EOerpicbar dé, Kai trav pbepav ois 
ékaBov Katradtrety, ots dé ovK EdaBov év rots tuwariow pepe. 
dvapvnobeis 6€ Tov pwavrelov bre 7d TEAOS avTOU HKor TOD Biov, ToLEl 
TO TOU TagoOU avTOU évTiypamma. avaxwpav dé éxetOev, SvTos rydod 
ddtoGav Kal reowy exit THY WhEVPaY, TpLTALos Ws pace TEedeUTG: Kai 
éragn €v "Iw. éore 6€ TO Ewiypaupa rdde° The Certamen closes 
with the quotation of the epigram. The other versions, while 
preserving the content more or less completely, differ in varying 
degree from it and from each other; cf. Proc. Chrest. (100, 13 ff.); 
Vit. Herod. (215, 500 ff.); Plut. Vit. (242, 64 ff.); Vzt. 1v (246, 
17 ff.); v (249, 36 ff.); v1 (258, 57 ff.); Tzetzes (255, 660). The 
relationship of the Lives is treated by Allen, Homer, Origins, 
pp. 30-33. : 

5. The scribe may have written avecap. 

5. olxouevoe does not appear in any of the accounts and is un- 
certain, but it satisfies the requirements of the lacunae and gives 
the necessary contrast to kafnuevor. I owe the reading to Professor 
Hunt. 

7. KataNirovevy should have been xaraduzety but the error is 
easily accounted for. 

8. The reading rots 7piBwouv occurs only here in this connection; 
Plut. Vit. (242, 69) and Vit. v (250, 46) have éy rq éoOAr, Vit. 
Herod. (216, 503), és otxovs and Suidas (267, 211), els olxov. 

8. ev6(?). The €is certain, the horizontal stroke showing clearly 
under the microscope. The vestiges of the final letter seem to be 
the cross-stroke and part of the loop of a theta. ouvarog. is 
palaeographically impossible, and there is too much room for 
evaroy. I have printed ev@ in default of a more convincing word. 

9. The prophecy is referred to both here and in the Certamen as 
if it were well known but it appears explicitly only in Proc. Chrest. 
(100, 7 ff.); Plut. Vit. (241, 45), and Tzetzes (255, 652), who 
presents it in a more concise form than the others: 4v mpoxpnadev 
Gavelty airov bray hpwrnuevos ob duvnOqA 76 alyrypua Exetvo EmtdAdoat. 

10. évote. might have been written. 
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11. The form fep7y appears in Vit. Herod. (216, 515), which also 
reads xaAuev for the usual xadi@wre. The former is, however, a 
constant variant in all the MSS. The epigram closes the account 
in the Certamen; see further Plut. Vit. (242, 73-74); Vit. 1v (246, 
24-25); v (250, 51-52);, v1 (253, 63-64); and Suidas (259, 54-55; 
267, 220-221), who cites Kallimachos as authority for attributing 
it to the people of Ios. Compare also Anth. P. vu, 3 with Stadt- 
mueller’s note, vol. 11, p. 6. 

12. In dvdpGv the 6 is written above the @ without deletion of 
the latter. ; 

13. The final v of dvaxwpdv is added above. 

13. waXnod is an error for wnAov; this detail of the story is 
found only in Cert. (238, 334) and Tzetzes (255, 664). This 
coincidence serves to strengthen so far as it goes the theory of Blass, 
op. cit. p. 349, that Tzetzes used Alkidamas directly. 

15 ff. This passage appears in none of the sources; its style is 
not unlike that of Alkidamas as we know it from other accounts, 
and its rejection by the grammarian who compiled the Certamen 
shows not only that he abbreviated his source when he wished 
but also that he possessed some critical ability. 

15. The reading is clear but the thought is obscure or at best 
awkwardly expressed. There may be a scribal error of some sort 
in Totnoopev. 

16. dpa&v is probably an error for épavres. 

17. The views of the “‘historians’”’ may be found in Vita, vi. 

21. ayxtoreias. The second letter must, it seems to me, have 
been y rather than 7 but there is doubtless room for conjecture. 

22. I owe ygtAoxaXetv to Professor Hunt. 

23. The word rapadapev(?) ends the text; the rest of the line 
is blank. 

24. ’AAxcOauarTos is a certain restoration. 

25. The title wept ‘Ounpov is of interest because it establishes 
the form used in the account of Alkidamas which, as Nietzsche 
held, doubtless formed part of the Movcetov. The title of the four- 
teenth century MS. is the cumbersome zrepi ‘Ounpov cal ‘Hovddouv 
kal Tov yévous kal dyQGvos alr@v. This, as Busse pointed out (op. 
cit. p. 108), is a general indication of its contents rather than a 
title proper; the latter was probably missing in the MS. from which 
the fourteenth century Laurentianus was copied. ‘‘ Wahrscheinlich 
hat ausser dem Namen des Verfassers oder besser Kompilators 
nichts weiter als yévos ‘Ounpou gestanden.” Nietzsche (Rh. Mus. 
Xxvuil (1873), 239) has shown that it was Stephanus who abbre- 
viated the MS. title into ‘Ounpov kai ‘Horddou dywv, Homeri et 
Hesiodi Certamen, from whom the current form is derived. 
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IX.—Horace and the Scriptus Quaestorius } 


By Proressor CHARLES BREWSTER RANDOLPH 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


One can not examine many of the sketches of Horace’s 
life which have appeared during the last two centuries with- 
out running across the statement that upon his return to 
Rome after the defeat at Philippi he bought a position as 
clerk, or secretary, in the office of the quaestors.2, However, 
Horace’s biographers are by no means unanimous as regards 
this statement. Some make it guardedly; others omit any 
reference to it; indeed, there is a rather remarkable diversity 
of statement about the matter. It is the purpose of this 
paper to examine the evidence regarding Horace’s connection 
with this post, with especial reference to the assertion that he 
obtained it by purchase. 

It is a commonplace that our best source of information 
about Horace’s life is his own writings. Nothing in the 
writings gives us any sure reason for believing that he ever 
held the position. Indeed, there is just one passage in Horace 
which seems to connect him in any way with the scribes. 
In Sat. 11, 6, 36 f. we read: 

1 The writer desires to express his indebtedness and gratitude to the Widener 
Library of Harvard University, where much of this investigation was done; to 
Mr. W. B. Briggs, of that library, and to Dr. Louis N. Wilson and Miss Edith 
M. Baker, of the Library of Clark University, for many helpful courtesies; 
to Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, of the Libraries of the University of Chicago, for 
securing photostatic reprints of pages from Nannius’s Miscellanea; to Mr. C. 
P. Merlino, Instructor in Romance Languages at Harvard, and Professor Philip 
H. Churchman, of Clark, for information about the history of comparo in the 
Romance languages; and to Professor Alfred L. P. Dennis, of Clark, for the 
reference to Biddulph’s book on Lord Cardwell. 

2See also two of the latest papers on Horace: Dessau, Anatolian Studies 
presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, 1923, p. 137: ‘‘ Dieser (sc. Horaz) 
hat, nach der Angabe seines zuverlissigen Biographen ... sich in diése 
KOorperschaft eingekauft’’; Miss Taylor, A. J. P. xutv1 (1925), 165: ‘‘ The 
office of quaestor’s scribe, which he bought with the remains of his patrimony,” 
etc. 
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De re communi scribae magna atque nova te 
Orabant hodie meminisses, Quinte, revert, 


“The scribes wanted you not to forget, Quintus, to come 
around * today about a new and important matter of common 
interest.” There is certainly nothing here which proves that 
Horace had or had had any official connection with them. 
Communi may very properly refer to interests which Horace 
had in common with the scribes; but on the other hand the 
scribes may very well have had communes res that did not 
concern Horace at all,* and they may have sought to arouse 
his interest in one of these matters on this occasion because 
of his influence with Maecenas and Augustus.® The word 
may also be interpreted as meaning “of general concern,” 
1.€., a matter of public interest. Furthermore, it is to be noted 
that Horace gives this request as one of the aliena negotia ® 
that engage him when he goes forth for his day in Rome. 
Would it not seem strange that a matter of interest to him 
as a member of the order of scribes should be classed as “ other 
people’s business”? The re- in reverts has been thought sig- 
nificant by some: Horace is to come back “to the quaestor’s 
office, in the Forum, which he had just left,” ’ or “to the 
meeting-place to which he used to come when he was an 
active member of the organization.” > However, re- in com- 
position may convey the idea of doing something in response 
to an obligation,? so that the meaning here may be “don’t 
forget to appear duly,” “don’t forget to do your duty and 
appear.” And even if this re- does mean “back,” this does 
not prove that Horace had previously visited the place referred 
to as a scribe; he might very well have attended previous 

3I do not consider it necessary to translate re- ‘‘back”’ in this place. See 
below. 

‘Cf. Torrentius, de Horati Vita ac Scriptis, in his edition of 1608; Orelli, 
I‘ (1886), p. xxi. 

§ Franke, Fast: Horatiani (1839), p. 32 f. 

6 Sat. 11, 6, 33. ; 

7 Rolfe, ad loc. 


8 Morris, ad loc. 
9 Bennett on Carm. 1, 9, 6; cf. also Kiessling’s note. 
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meetings of the scribes at their solicitation simply in the 
capacity of an influential friend. The use of the familiar 
Quinte seems a somewhat stronger indication that Horace 
stood in something more than a casual relation to the scribes. 
Horace himself in the fifth satire of the second book refers 
to the familiar use of the praenomen.® If he is here repre- 
senting one of the scribes as addressing him, the use of Quinte 
is most striking. This is the only place in Horace where his 
praenomen occurs; even Maecenas, in the epigram cited 
by Suetonius, addresses him as Horati." If, then, the speaker 
is a scribe, or a servant of the guild, the familiar form of the 
address would seem appropriate only on the assumption that 
Horace has some intimate relation to the order. It is not 
entirely certain, however; who the imaginary speaker is. 
Orelli * thinks that Horace is talking to himself! With all 
these variant opinions about these two verses, it is plain 
that we can not get out of this passage any sure evidence 
that Horace was or had been a scribe.'* 

Still more discouraging for one who would like to prove 
incontestably that Horace was a scribe is the fact that in 
various passages where it seems that he would very naturally 
have mentioned this office if he ever held it he is absolutely 
silent. Take, for instance, the much discussed passage in the 
second book of the Epistles: © “But as soon as Philippi dis- 
charged me from the service, humbled, my wings clipped, 
robbed of my father’s house and land, venturesome poverty 

10 Sat. u, 5, 32 f. 

11 Wickham, edition of the Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica (1891), ad loc. 

12 See the Suetonian Vita. 

13 11 (1892), ad loc. 

14 There are a few other passages in Horace in which scribes are mentioned, 
and in two of them the reference is anything but complimentary. Thus on the 
journey to Brundisium Horace laughs at the chief magistrate of Fundi for 
assuming the airs of a grand dignitary although he was really only a scribe 
whose head had been turned (Sat. 1, 5, 35 f.), and in the exchange of compliments 
between Sarmentus and Messius lets one remind the other that in spite of his 


position as a scribe he was still a slave (Sat. 1, 5, 66 f.). 
16 E'p, 11, 2, 49 ff. 
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drove me’”’—not to procure a clerkship with the quaestors, as 
we might expect to read, but—“to write verses’! Again, 
take the lengthy passage in the sixth satire of the first book,’ 
where he reviews in considerable detail the various facts and 
conditions of his life thus far: he speaks at length of his 
father—his humble station in life, his ambitions regarding 
the son’s education, the practical training that he gave him, 
his philosophical attitude in view of the possibility that the 
son might turn out to be a praeco or a coactor; then of his 
own attainment of rank in the army of the conspirators; of 
his friendship with Maecenas and how it came about. But 
there is no hint of a clerkship held between his experience in 
the army and his introduction to Maecenas. We search 
vainly in the earlier epodes and satires—those which he 
probably wrote before he met Maecenas and the majority of 
which were probably written while he held this clerkship if 
he ever held it—for any definite reference to a fixed employ- 
ment of any kind. The words of Sat. 1, 4, 138, wht quid datur 
ott, might perhaps be thought to hint at some sort of regular 
occupation, but the context seems against it. 

The source of the statement that Horace did hold this office 
is the Suetonian Vzta,!” our second best source of information 
about the poet’s life. Appearing anonymously in many 
manuscripts, it was first published by the Dutch scholar 
Petrus Nannius in the sixteenth century.'® His judgment in 
assigning it to Suetonius on grounds of style has been con- 
firmed by the study of succeeding times. Its language corre- 
sponds throughout with that of the author of the Twelve 
Caesars; and its authorship is further indicated by the fact 
that it contains letters of Augustus '° found nowhere else and 

16 Sat. 1, 6, 45 ff. 

17J—n Roth, e.g., 1898 edition of Suetonius, p. 297 f.; Rolfe, Loeb Classical 
Library, Suetonius, 11, pp. 484 ff. 

18 Cf., Roth, Rh. Mus. N. F. xii (1858), 517 ff. 

19 That Suetonius had access to letters of Augustus is attested by Aug. 71, 


87, and 88. He quotes directly from Augustus’s letters fourteen times, several 
times at length. Cf. Dennison, A. J. A. Second Series, 11 (1898), 28. 


10 
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cited by Porphyrio as occurring in Suetonius’s life of Horace. 
It is now generally conceded to belong to the section De 
Poetis of Suetonius’s work De Viris Illustribus. 

The statement of Suetonius is victisque partibus venia im- 
petrata scriptum quaestorium comparavit. I shall not attempt 
to translate the passage until I have discussed the meaning 
of comparant. It is the use of this word here that has led to 
the common statement that Horace bought his clerkship. 

Comparo occurs not infrequently in Latin literature in pas- 
sages where there is a reference to a money transaction, and 
where the translation “buy” is therefore appropriate. In- 
deed “ buy”’ seems ultimately to have become the predominant 
meaning of the word. Thus DuCange, in his Glossariuwm 
Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, while citing the meaning emere 
and the gloss cuvwyncacfa, does not give the more general 
definition conquirere, subi parare; and the Romance deriva- 
tives, Portuguese, Spanish, and Provencal comprar, O.F. 
comperer, It. comprare, all meaning “buy,” indicate that this 
meaning must have been established very early in vulgar 
Latin.” 

On the other hand, the word is freely used by Latin writers 
in the general meaning of “procure” or “obtain” when there 
is no reference to purchase. It occurs frequently in Caesar 
and Cicero, but the meaning “buy”’ is not recognized either 
by Meusel in his Caesar lexicon or by Merguet in his lexicons 
to Cicero’s orations and philosophical writings. The fact of 
its use without reference to purchase is easily established by 
the citation of a few passages in which the notion of buying 
is plainly precluded by the context. LE.g. Cic. Fam. 1, 4, 2: 
si hoc statueris, . . . quibus artibus eae laudes comparantur, 
in iis esse elaborandum, “if you resolve to be diligent as 
regards the means by which these praises are secured”’; Ter. 
Haut. 397: ut... meum compararem commodum, “to gain 
my own advantage”’; Livy, xx1, 41, 15: nec Alpes aliae sunt, 
quas dum superant comparari nova possint praesidia, “nor 


20 Cf. Densusianu, Arch. f. lat. Lex. x1 (1898-1900), 275. 
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are there other Alps, so that fresh troops may be secured while 
they are getting over them.” _ 

It is further to be observed that in very many passages 
where comparo may be rendered “buy” the notion of buying 
is definitely established only by the context, as in Pliny, Ep. 
v1, 19, 6: hoe vendendi tempus tam hercule quam in provinciis 
comparandi, “this is the time to sell, as it is the time in the 
provinces to acquire (land)”’; or by the use of another word 
such as an adverb or an ablative of price or genitive of value 
with comparo, in which case it is only the two words together 
which give the notion of buying, asin Suet. Calig. 27, 1: Cum ad 
saginam ferarum .. . carius pecudes compararentur, “when 
they could get animals to feed the wild beasts . . . only at 
rather high prices.” 2! It is my contention that in a very large 
number of cases where comparo may properly be rendered 
“buy” the meaning is acquired only from the context, and 
does not really reside in comparo at all. When we read in 
Ter. Haut. 778, aurum atque vestem qui . . . comparet, we 
very naturally translate “with which to buy jewelry and 
clothes”’; but when we consider the common use of the same 
word in such expressions as argento comparando fingere 
fallaciam (Plaut. Asin. 250), we see that the word per se 
means the same thing in both passages, namely, “ procure,’ 
66 get.” 22 

21 Exactly the same thing with reference to the German erwerben is illus- 
trated by a sentence from the journal Die Welt der Technik, of August 1, 1913: 
wenn man bedenkt, dass nur ein wenig Grundeigentum zu erwerben war und dieses 
geringe nicht viel kostete. Here erwerben, like comparandi in the Pliny passage, 
plainly refers to buying, but the meaning is gained from the context. 

The word get in English illustrates the same tendency to take definite color 
oftentimes only from the context. And it is interesting to compare with the 
history of the use of comparo that of the English purchase, originally <O.F. 
porchacier, purchacier, to pursue, seek eagerly. The word is still occasionally 
used without the meaning ‘‘ buy ”’ which we naturally associate with it. 

22 Cf. also such passages as Suet. Calig. 22,3: Magisteria sacerdotii ditissimus 
quisque et ambitione et licitatione maxima vicibus comparabant, where, 
although the idea of buying is undoubtedly present, the notion comes only 
from licitatione . . . comparabant, and the fact that comparabant belongs 


equally to ambitione, which probably does not indicate purchase, shows that 
really the verb here means no more than ‘‘secured.”’ 
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The Thesaurus cites about 150 instances of the use of 
comparo under heading 1.A, in possessionem suam redigere, 
plerumque emere; about 70 of these are from authors of the 
second century of the Christian era or earlier, that is, up to 
and including the time of Suetonius. I have made a very 
careful examination of these passages, and have not found a 
single one in which I am convinced that the rendering “buy” 
is necessary unless the addition of a word or phrase—carius, 
pluris, magno pretio, or the like—or something else in the con- 
text indicates the fact of purchase. It is perfectly true that 
in some of these instances the meaning “buy” will fit, just as 
in English it is often a matter of indifference whether one says 
that one got a certain thing at Soandso’s or that one bought 
it there. In such cases one is simply indicating the fact of 
acquisition, without reference to the manner or means thereof. 
On the other hand, in a passage like Suet. Galba 16, 1: iactavit 
legere se militem non emere,” “he boasted that he was accus- 
tomed to draft, not to buy soldiers,’’ the emphasis is on the 
manner of acquisition and the meaning “secure by payment” 
is obvious. The use of comparo in one such passage would 
establish the meaning “buy” for the period in which it was 
written, but there are no such examples among the seventy-odd 
passages under consideration.” 

23 Cf. Tac. Hist. 1, 5, where the remark is quoted in substantially the same 
language. 

24 Nor have I found any passage among those cited by the Thesaurus under 
1.A from writers later than Suetonius—the writers quoted extend down to the 
seventh century—which seems absolutely to require the translation ‘‘buy’”’ 
unless the context indicates it. I have not subjected these passages to as 
careful an examination as in the case of those extending down to Suetonius’s 
_ time, the history of comparo after Suetonius having only an incidental connection 
with this paper. 

Hier. Ep. 3, 6 (cited by the Thesaurus s.v. col. 2012.25 f.): caritas non potest 
comparari; dilectio pretium non habet seems at first sight to mean “‘love can 
not be purchased, affection has no (purchase-) price.’’ There is a passage in 
Jerome’s treatise against Rufinus (3, 6) in which he takes the latter to task for 
misusing comparo, quod comparatum codicem pro empto posueris, cum com- 


paratio aequalium sit, emptio pretii annumeratio. Although this chapter 
bears the heading in Migne ‘‘Comparare et emere quid differant?”’ it is very hard 
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The Howard-Jackson Index cites eleven instances of the 
use of comparo by Suetonius in the 7'welve Caesars; since in 
Jul. 47, comparasse is to be understood in the clause following 
the one in which it appears, we may say that the word is 
employed twelve times. In four of these instances there is 
plainly a reference to purchase, but each time one or more 
words are added to make the idea of purchase clear;* in 
seven of them the meaning seems to be simply “get together” 
(three times of troops, once each of gladiators, animals for 
the arena, gems and works of art, and books);* in the re- 
maining passage, 72b. 49, 1, veneni ... in se comparati 
arguebat, “he charged with procuring poison to kill him,” 
there is no point whatever in reading the meaning “buy” 
into comparati, for the alleged offense consisted in the fact 


to see what Jerome is driving at. Jerome’s use of comparo is a small study in 
itself, and I have formed no definite conclusion about it. After examining 
several hundred pages of text I am inclined to think that ‘‘compare,”’ not 
‘‘procure,”’ is the idea that he naturally associated with comparo, and I am not 
sure by any means that he does not mean in the letter cited ‘‘Love is incom- 
parable, affection is priceless.’”’ Cf. Ep. 46, 1, 1: mensuram caritas non habet; 
and for the absolute use of comparo, ‘‘compare,’’ Cic. De Or. 1, 11: si diligenter 
et ex nostrorum et ex Graecorum copia comparare voles. 

The thirteen inscriptions from the Corpus cited by the Thesaurus under 1.A, 
and especially the seventeen cited from C. IJ. LZ. v by Densusianu, op. cit., 
give the general impression that the word is progressing toward the stage where 
without any qualification it meant ‘‘obtain by purchase.’’ It is to be noted, 
however, that (1) here also the qualifying phrase is present in many instances 
(e.g. 111, 6998: uti... ex usuris ... possit . . . frumentum comparari; III, 
8742: de proprio hunc sarcofagum conparabit .. . solidis xv); (2) the meaning 
‘‘acquired,’’ ‘‘became the owner of,’’ will readily fit in most instances. The 
majority of these inscriptions record the acquisition of burial sites. 

My thanks are due Professors C. H. Moore, W. A. Oldfather, and A. S. 
Pease for illuminating letters regarding the Jerome-Rufinus passage. 

25 Jul. 42, 2: QUANTI quasque ... comparassent; Jul. 47: servitia... 
IMMENSO PRETIO (sc. comparasse); Calig. 22, 3: Magisteria ... LICITATIONE 

. comparabant; Calig. 27, 1: Cum ... caRIUs pecudes compararen- 
tur. 

26 71b. 25, 1 (manum), Aug. 10, 3 (exercitui), Aug. 8, 3 (exercitibus), Jul. 
10, 2 (familia), Jul. 75, 3 (bestias . . . ad munus), Jul. 47 (gemmas, toreu- 
mata, signa, tabulas operis antiqui), Jul. 44, 2 (cura comparandarum (sc. 
bibliothecarum)). 
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of getting the poison, and not in the manner in which it was 
obtained.”’ 

There is, then, nothing in Suetonius to show that he used 
comparo differently from his predecessors and contemporaries, 
that is, in a manner at variance with the thesis which I wish 
here to submit,—a thesis which, from the nature of the evidence, 
it is perhaps impossible to prove absolutely, but which it 
seems to me one Is well warranted in putting forward—namely, 
that in writers up to and including the time of Suetonius 
comparo, without a word or phrase or something else in the 
context to indicate it, does not mean more than “become the 
owner of,” and does not indicate the manner of acquiring 
possession.”®> I therefore translate, “having obtained pardon 
after the defeat of his side, he obtained a clerkship in the 
quaestors’ office.” 

There is nothing, so far as I have been able to discover, 
to indicate that comparamit in this passage was thought to 
mean “bought” until within comparatively recent times. 

The earliest commentator whose work has been preserved 
is Porphyrio, who is supposed to have lived about the beginning 
of the third century.”? In the brief Vita *® preceding his com- 
mentary on Horace he says nothing about the scriptus quae- 
storius, although he was familiar with the Suetonian V2ta, 
and his account of Horace up to the meeting with Maecenas 
is somewhat fuller than the latter’s. In his note on Sat. 11, 
6, 36 Porphyrio says: Hoc loco significat se Horatius decuriam 
habuisse, z.e. Horace indicates that he had been a member of 

27 JT am glad to note that my interpretation of the passages in Suetonius con- 
taining comparo is confirmed by Professor Rolfe’s translation in the Loeb series. 
Mr. Rolfe does not use the word ‘‘buy,”’ or an equivalent, in any of the passages 
under consideration except Jul. 42, 2 (quanti... comparassent, ‘‘at the 
price paid’’), where quanti is added to make the idea of purchase plain. 

28 This evidence regarding the use of comparo from early times tends to 
refute the theory that paro, and therefore comparo, meaning ‘‘buy,”’ is derived 
from a root par seen in wirpackw, répynut, wplagdar. Cf. Bréal-Bailly, Dict. 
Etymol. Latin'® (1906), s.v.; Walde, Lat. Etymol. Worterbuch? (1910), s.v. pario. 


29 Schanz, Gesch. d. Rém. L. 3? (1905), p. 178. 
30 This Vita appears in the editions of Meyer and Holder. 
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the guild. There is certainly no indication here that Por- 
phyrio understood comparavit to mean “bought.” — 

We have practically the same note in the Pseudacronian 
scholia,®! with a significant addition: Hic ostendit se de decuria 
fuisse scribarum, aut ‘de re communi’ idest ‘de republica.’ 
Not only is there no allusion to buying here, but the alternative 
aut, etc., seems to indicate that by this time (5th—6th century?) 
either the reference to the decuria scribarum which the scholiast 
found in Porphyrio was no longer understood, or that there 
was doubt about Horace’s connection with the scribes. 

The earliest printed editions of Horace contain nothing new 
about the matter. They include various medieval Lives and 
the modern Lives by Landinus,®? Mancinellus,® Crinitus,* and 
others, but all these are based on Horace’s writings and make 
no allusion to the clerkship. The notes of Porphyrio and 
Pseudo-Acro on Sat. 11, 6, 36 f. are repeated without comment. 

Nannius published the Suetonian V2ta in his Miscellanea in 
1548, and Muret included it in his 1555 edition of Horace, 
after which it is frequently printed in the editions. This, 
however, led to no immediate comment. Some editors ap- 
parently saw no connection between the Suetonian statement 
and Sat. u, 6, 36. Xylander (lived 1532-1576) in his 
Prolegomena de Horatio * expressed doubt of Horace’s connec- 
tion with the scribes. And this doubt finds an occasional 
echo among succeeding editors. But there appears to be no 
reference whatever to the purchase of the office for a century 
or more following the publication of the Suetonian Vita. 

31 Keller assigns this portion of the Pseudacronian note on Sat. 1, 6, 36 to the 
‘*§”’ group, which appears to date from around 500 a.p. Cf. his Pseudacronis 
Scholia in Horatium, 11 (1904), ad loc., and 1 (1902), p. x11I. 

32 Landinus, 1482 edition of Horace. 

83 Edition of Horace published by Scotus at Venice, 1553. 

34 Edition of Crinitus’s works published by Gryphius, Lugduni, 1585. 

35 Thus Chabotius, ed. of 1582, prints the Suetonian Vita, but on Sat. u1, 6, 
36 f. comments: . . . scribae quoque invitent ad publicas literas et acta com- 
municandum. 

86 According to Masson, Q. Horatii Flacct Vita, Lugduni Batavorum, 1708, 


p. 75. I have been unable to secure the work of Xylander or to learn the date 
of publication. 
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I have found such a reference first in the translation of 
Horace by Dacier published at Paris in 1691. Here com- 
paravt in the translation of the Suetonian Vita *®” and again 
in the note on Sat. 11, 6, 36 f. is rendered “acheta,”’ but there 
isnofurther comment. The next reference to purchase which 
I have discovered occurs in Baxter’s Horace (London, 1701). 
- Here the Suetonian Vita is given with a few brief notes, and 
in the note on scriptum quaestorium comparavit we read: 
Cicero in Verr.*® clare ostendit cuivis é Libertinis nummulis 
corrogatis Decuriam scribarum emere licuisse, “Cicero indi- 
cates plainly in the Verrines that any freedman who could 
get the funds together could buy membership in the guild of 
scribes.” And in the fourth edition of Francis’s translation of 
the Satires (London, 1750), on Sat. 11, 6, 36 f., we read “ Horace 
had purchased an Employment of Register or Secretary to the 
Treasury.” From this time on the statement that the office 
was purchased is frequently made. Seventeenth century 
editions of Horace are very numerous, and since only a limited 
number of them have been accessible to me, I do not feel by 
any means certain that the reference to purchase in the 1691 
Dacier edition is the very first one; and there were probably 
similar references in editions which I have not seen published 
between 1691 and the 1750 Francis translation. Since, how- 
ever, the very general notes on Sat. 11, 6, 36 f. which are char- 
acteristic of the sixteenth century editions persist up to 1650 
and later in the editions which I have seen, it seems probable 
to me that the translation “bought” did not appear until 
about the middle of the century at the earliest. And it further 
seems probable that this translation, suggested to scholars 
by the meaning of comparo in medieval Latin, acquired a 
special degree of plausibility when the passage which has been 
quoted from the third Verrine was compared with the state- 
ment of Suetonius. There was more or less discussion of the 

37 Vol. x, p. 389. The first edition of Dacier (1681) I have seen only in 
part, and not the part containing the Suetonian Vita and the notes on the Satires. 


A rare book in the United States. 
88 Verr. 111, 184. 
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general question of Horace’s connection with the scribes in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the German scholars 
Paldamus*® and Franke *° being foremost among those who 
doubted the accuracy of the Suetonian statement. Teuffel, 
in his Charakteristik des Horaz (1842), which marked an epoch 
in the study of the poet’s life, while admitting the weight of 
counter-arguments, decided to accept the statement of Sue- 
tonius as authentic. Teuffel rendered comparant “bought,” 
and neither he nor anyone else to my knowledge has previously 
raised a question as to the interpretation of the word in this 
passage. ) 

Let me sum up what has been said thus far about the pur- 
chase of this office by Horace: The idea goes back to the use 
of comparamt in the Suetonian Vita; investigation of the use 
of the word in the period when the Vzta was written indicates 
that it was probably intended in this passage to convey simply 
the idea “secured” or “obtained’’; there is no evidence that 
it was otherwise interpreted by the ancient commentators or 
scholiasts, nor by medieval or early modern scholars; this 
notion of purchase seems first to appear definitely toward the 
middle or end of the seventeenth century. 

The custom of purchase and sale of public offices at Rome 
is not attested by any direct and implicit statement from an 
ancient author,” and the belief that such a custom existed is 
ultimately based on combination. Only a small number of 
passages bearing on the matter can be cited, but taken to- 
gether they lead to a fairly convincing conclusion, and Momm- 
sen’s theory as set forth in his essay De Apparitoribus * and 
in the Romisches Staatsrecht * is generally accepted. Accord- 
ing to Mommsen certain of the apparitores, among them the 

39 Neue Jahrb. xv (1835), 84, | 

40 Op. cit., pp. 32 f. 

41 The Verres passage cited above contains nothing to show that the purchase 
of scribes’ posts referred to is a legitimate affair, and taken alone might very 
naturally be interpreted as referring to bribery. 


In Rh. Mus. N. F. vi (1848), 1-57 and separately printed. 
43 73 (1887), pp. 339 f. 
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scribae quaestori, had the right, when they wished to retire 
from office, to nominate their successors, and to receive a fee 
from the nominee for so doing, the appointing magistrate 
being required in each case to accept the candidate designated 
unless he was legally disqualified for the office. It may be 
observed here that Mommsen and later writers constantly 
cite this passage about Horace’s clerkship from the Suetonian 
Vita as proof of this theory of purchase and sale, which I 
think I have sufficiently demonstrated to be an unwarranted 
procedure. 

The acceptance of Mommsen’s view regarding purchase 
and sale of offices does not by any means compel us to assume 
that in all instances these offices were obtained by purchase. 
Mommsen “ decides that when an apparitor died in office the 
right of sale did not pass to his heirs; and he believes further 
that the right of sale was forfeited by apparitores found guilty 
of malfeasance in office. There may have been other condi- 
tions also under which the right of sale was lost and in which 
the government stepped in and filled vacancies without 
purchase. Mommsen cites the present-day custom in France 
which allows the purchase and sale of notaries’ posts, and 
reference to a similar custom in England may not be without 
significance in this connection. The custom of purchase and 
sale of commissions in the British army was fully recognized 
and even regulated by the crown for a number of centuries 
preceding its abolishment in 1871. Extensive data regarding 
the operation of this system are accessible, and it is a matter 
of record that, although purchase was very definitely the pre- 
vailing rule, the government repeatedly for one reason or 
another made appointments without purchase.” 

It has been shown that the statement that Horace obtained 
this office by purchase is unwarranted. It remains to discuss 
briefly the general question as to whether or not he ever held 
the post. 

“4 Op. cit. 1, p. 3398. 


45 The whole matter is discussed by R. Biddulph, Lord Cardwell at the War 
Office, Fondon, 1904, pp. 72 ff. 
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The arguments against the probability that Horace held the 
office reduce to two: (1) That he nowhere in his writings either 
directly or indirectly gives any plain indication that he held it, 
and that we find not the slightest allusion to the alleged fact 
in any other ancient writer, with three exceptions,* and (2) 
that, in view of Horace’s education, his youthful friendships 
with men of the aristocracy, his military position in the 
period preceding Philippi, and the general social level of his 
life, the holding of an office which paid a salary would have 
been so far beneath his dignity that he could not have brought 
himself to procure it. We will consider these arguments in 
reverse order. 

It is well known that the scribes were the ranking class of 
the apparitores;*” and of the various groups of scribes those 
of the quaestors ranked highest. The office which Horace is 
supposed to have filled was not by any means that of a mere 
bookkeeper, but was rather a responsible undersecretaryship, 
comparable in a measure to the post of an assistant secretary 
in one of our governmental departments at Washington, like 
that of State or War. The dignity of the office was enhanced 
by the fact that Roman scribes were subject to some of the 
restrictions and enjoyed some of the distinctions of their 
superiors. Being reappointed year after year they gained an 
extensive knowledge of the workings of the office to which 
they were attached, and in this way had the advantage of 
the magistrates, who were often younger men, and who stayed 
in office only a year ata time. The quaestors’ scribes received 
the best pay among the apparitores, and we may believe that 
the pay was good as salaries went in Rome. The office was 
further attractive owing to the fact that at the end of the 
republic and under the empire there was a growing tendency 


46 The exceptions, Suetonius, Porphyrio, and Pseudo-Acro, are not so six- 
nificant as their number might seem to indicate. Porphyrio probably got his 
information from Suetonius, and the Pscudacronian scholiast either from 
Porphyrio, whom he used, or from the genuine Acro, who also drew from 
Suetonius. Cf. Schanz, op. cit. p. 176. 

47 On the scribes cf. Mommsen, op. cit. 1, 346 ff.; P.-W. Realencyc., Zweite 
Reihe, s.v.; Friedlaender, Sittengesch.® (1888), 1, 370 f., ete. 
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for such posts to become sinecures. The office of quaestor’s 
scribe stood in rather close relation to the equestrian order; 
the incumbents were in many cases knights, and holding the 
office seems sometimes to have brought to those who were not 
knights elevation to equestrian rank or its approximate 
equivalent. | 

Such an office, it seems reasonable to believe, appeared 
respectable enough and presented enough advantages to 
attract a young man in Horace’s situation upon his return to 
Rome after the battle of Philippi. If it be urged that he was 
fresh from the exercise of a high military command, we may 
cite the numerous instances after 1918 in which our colonels 
and even generals returned to inconspicuous positions in 
private life; we may consider, too, that Horace’s elevation to 
military rank had been sudden and unexpected, and the 
sequel extremely disappointing,—there is little reason to 
believe that at this time he was cherishing any considerable 
remnant of military pride. Furthermore, these were extremely 
troublous and unusual times, and Horace, whose way until a 
short time previous had been carefully smoothed for him 
by an indulgent father, found himself in an extremely troublous 
and unusual position. Here was a respectable office which - 
promised a livelihood until better times should come. His 
aristocratic associations of a short time ago were broken, 
and we know from his own testimony that his pride was at a 
very low ebb.*® This is the one period in his life when he must 
have felt himself reduced to just about the condition in which 
he had been born, namely, that of a freedman’s son. It 
happens, too, that the salaried posts of apparitores were con- 
sidered an especially appropriate field of occupation for the 
sons of freedmen; the guilds of the apparitores are said to have 
comprised the freedmen’s aristocracy at Rome,*® and inscrip- 
tions show that scriptus quaestorit were frequently held by 

48 Fp. 11, 2, 50: decisis humilem pennis. 


49P.-W. Realencyc. 11, col. 193. 
50 Mommsen, op. cit. 1, p. 3534, 
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freedmen’s sons.°° There is not, then, sufficient reason for 
believing that Horace could not, in the stress of the times, 
have brought himself to seek appointment to this office. 

Let us turn ‘now to the second argument, that there is no 
definite evidence in his own writings that Horace held the 
position nor—with the exceptions noted on p. 143—any refer- 
ence to it elsewhere in classical literature. The failure of 
other writers to mention a matter like this in their incidental 
allusions to Horace has no significance; in fact we should not 
look for such a reference anywhere except in a somewhat 
detailed account of his life, and the Suetonian V2ta is the only 
account of the kind—except the brief Vita of Porphyrio, which 
makes no allusion to the scriptus quaestortus—that has sur- 
vived from the classical period. As to our failure to find any- 
thing more definite in Horace’s own writings than the passage 
in the sixth satire of the second book, it may be observed that 
he may very possibly have said something about this in parts 
of his writings that have not been preserved. The Suetonian 
Vita mentions extra-canonical writings attributed to Horace 
in the author’s time; the term Eclogae sometimes applied to 
the Satires and Epistles might perhaps seem to indicate that 
Horace selected those that we have from a larger body of such 
writings; *! and, as Diintzer says,” it can hardly be doubted 
that he had previously tried his hand at this sort of thing. 
Now these earlier attempts would have been composed during 
the very time when it is most likely that he held his clerkship, 
and it is in such earlier writings that incidental allusions to it 
would most naturally have occurred. But even if we assume 
that Horace never mentioned it anywhere, is that any more 
remarkable than the fact that, for example, he never mentions 
his mother? The omission in both cases may be due to mere 
accident.” 

51 Cf. W. E. Weber in Neue Jahrb. 1x Supplementhbd. (1843), 83. 

82 Edition of the Odes and Epodes, 1868, p. 6. 


§3 Suetonius, by the way, makes no mention in his extant writings of his 
office as epistolarum magister under Hadrian. 
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It is my own feeling, however, that in the writings which 
we possess Horace purposely refrains from alluding to the 
scriptus quaestorius. For while the post may very reasonably 
have seemed worth securing in his time of stress, after this 
time of stress had passed, when he found himself on terms of 
close familiarity with men of the highest social position— 
men who could hardly have failed to hold the traditional 
feeling of the Roman aristocrat for mercennari like the paid 
subalterns in the government service—there was little reason 
why he should think back with enthusiasm to his work as a 
quaestor’s clerk. Horace did not write for the crowd; from 
the standpoint of his powerful friends there would have been 
slight occasion for adverting to the fact that he had once 
relieved his financial straits by holding a governmental 
sinecure! We do not find, then, in the argument of silence, 
either, sufficient reason for doubting the statement of the 
Suetonian Vita. 

The general character of this Vzta is such as to inspire belief 
in its statements. There is not the slightest trace in it of ira 
or studium, and no possible motive for misrepresentation is 
apparent. It consists in large part of statements followed 
by the citation of an authority confirming them. E.g. Horace 
was the son of a freedman and a coactor (as his own writings 
indicate); some think the father was a salsamentarius (as 
evidenced by a certain uncomplimentary remark). He be- 
came a warm friend of Maecenas and Augustus (as the former 
testifies in one of his epigrams, and also in his will, and as 
Augustus showed both by letters extant and by his acts of 
generosity toward Horace). Augustus heartily approved of 
his writings (as he indicated by causing him to write certain 
odes), and was disappointed that Horace had not mentioned 
him in certain satires (as another letter shows); as a result he 
forced a poem from Horace (which is the one beginning Cum 
tot sustineas, etc.). Aside from the section containing the 
statement about the scriptus quaestorius there are only seven 
points on which he does not cite evidence: (1-2) the places of 
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Horace’s birth and burial, (3-4) the dates of his birth and 
death, (5) that he lived much in the country, (6) that he made 
Augustus his heir, and (7) that he did it orally. In the case 
of (7), in lieu of a citation of authority we have an explanation 
which lends plausibility to the statement. Even without 
attempting to explain why he fails to cite authorities for the 
other points,“ we may be assured, I think, that we have in the 
author of this Vita one who is concerned to put truthful state- 
ments before his readers. The second half of the long opening 
sentence of the Vita deals with the scriptus quaestorius, and 
refers to six matters: (1) Horace was concerned in the battle 
of Philippi, (2) his adherence was secured by Marcus Brutus, 
(3) he served as military tribune, (4) his side was beaten, 
(5) he secured pardon, (6) he became scriba quaestorius. 
The first five of these statements are sufficiently attested; © 
does it seem likely that the sixth is a fabrication? 

Suetonius was a diligent searcher of records, and made at 
least some use of inscriptions. Christ thinks that the state- 
ments of the Viéa regarding Horace’s birth and death and his 
age at death were, in part at least, derived from the inscription 
on his tomb, noting that commentators and biographers were 
accustomed to consult the inscriptions on the tombs of famous 
men.*’ Very many sepulchral inscriptions indicating the 
holding of the scriptus quaestorius are extant.®® It is not abso- 
lutely impossible that the inscription on Horace’s tomb showed 
that he had held this office, although, if the theory is correct 
that he purposely refrained from mentioning it in his writings, it 

§ (1) His birthplace was of course known from Sat. 11, 1, 35. (2) His tomb 
was probably still to be seen in Suetonius’s day iuxta Maecenatis tumulum. 
(5) was easily inferred from his writings. 

85 (1) Carm.u, 7, 9 ff., 111, 4, 26 ff., Ep. 11, 2, 49 ff. (2) Plutarch, Brut. 24: 
rovs oxoddfovras ard ‘Papuns ty bore vious dveNduBave cal cuvecxev. Cf. Ep. uy, 
2, 43 ff. (3) Sat. 1, 6, 48. (4) Carm. 1, 7,.9ff., Ep. u, 2,47 f. (5) A self- 
evident fact, in view of his subsequent relations to Augustus. 

56 Dennison, op. cit. p. 66. 


57 Sitzungsber. d. bayr. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1893, Band 1, pp. 71 f. 
58 See, e.g. the indices of Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Select. 
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is not likely that his friends would have had the fact recorded 
thus after his death. 

It is almost certain, however, that lists of the scribes were 
preserved from year to year, and altogether probable that such 
lists were to be found among the public archives when the 
Suetonian Vita was composed. ‘The portion preserved of the 
Lex Cornelia de XX Quaestoribus provides for the posting of 
lists of viatores and praecones,*® and there is little doubt that 
a similar provision was made in the lost portion of the law 
which dealt with the scribes. <A senatus consultum of 23 
B.C. which has been in part preserved ® directed at least 
that the names of the sexprimz who headed the organization 
should be publicly posted each year. Various relics of these 
lists have been found from time to time.® And more than this, 
a list of scribes published by Huelsen in 1902 ® appears not to 
be, like those previously known, a register of the sexprimi, 
but a complete list of the members of the college. In all 
probability, then, lists of the scribes on stone or bronze, or 
the originals on paper from which the former were prepared, 
or both, were accessible to the author of the Vita, and it was 
probably from this source—unless he got it from the inscription 
on Horace’s tomb—that he derived his information. In 
neither of these cases, of course, would there have been any 
indication of the means by which the office was secured. 

After carefully weighing the evidence, we may, then, believe 
that the statement that Horace held this office for a time is 
correct. This belief is to be based not upon Horace’s writings, 
but upon the straightfoward character of the Suetonian Vita,™ 

89 C. I. L. 1, p. 109 (11, 40 f.): quorum viatorum praeconum nomina in eis 
decurieis ad aedem Saturni in pariete ... <scripta erunt >. Cf. Mommsen, 
De Apparitoribus, p. 7. 

60 Mommsen, De Apparitoribus, p. 10: His praemissis, quae etsi non tradun- 
tur de omnibus apparitorum generibus, tamen ad omnia referenda sunt, etc. 

1C. I. L. vi, 32272. 

62 Cf. Dessau, op. cit. 1, p. 374, n. on inscription No. 1892. 

6 Klio, 11, (1902), p. 273, Inscr. No. 60. 


64 The exceptions taken by writers like Lessing, in his Rettungen des Horaz, 
to certain statements in the Vita do nothing, of course, to impair its trust- 
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in which we possess information acquired by a competent 
investigator with reliable sources at his disposal, free from 
prejudice, and, so far as we can judge, concerned in this brief 
sketch to state the truth. 


worthiness. The statements objected to are frankly cited by the author as 


matters of hearsay: intemperantior TRADITUR .. . scorta DICITUR habuisse, 
ete. 


11 
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X.—Some Neglected Endence Bearing on the Ictus Metricus in 
Latin Verse 


By Proressor J. F. MOUNTFORD 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Despite the controversy between C. E. Bennett and G. L. 
Hendrickson,! despite the numerous articles published during 
the last twenty-five years, many of us are still uncertain how 
Latin verse was delivered by the Romans themselves, and how 
modern pupils should be taught to read it. Editions of the 
Latin classics are still being published in which students are 
told how to scan the poet’s verses, but are given little or no 
guidance if they desire to utter the lines with their own lips. 
The author of such an edition can well defend himself by 
pointing to the fact that, in this matter at least, specialists in 
metrics are divided. Some authorities believe that the suc- 
cession of long and short syllables is, in itself, sufficient to 
establish the rhythm of a line, and was felt to be sufficient by 
the Romans; they would accent the words of a verse precisely 
as they would accent the same words in prose.? Others cling 
to the old, established method of demarcating the feet of a 

1 Bennett’s first article appeared in A. J. P. x1x, 361-383; the discussion was 
continued in A. J. P. xx, 198-210; 412-428; 429-434. 

2 Bennett’s articles and his editions of the Latin poets did much to popularise 
this view, which had previously been advocated by Madvig. Its great appeal, 
undoubtedly, lies in the fact that it does not force us to violate the normal 
pronunciation of Latin words. Furthermore, the external evidence for an 
expiratory ictus is admittedly not overwhelming (see E. H. Sturtevant, A. J. P. 
XLIv, 319-338). It is remarkable that when Cicero (e.g. De Or. 111, 182; Or. 66, 
222) and Quintilian (e.g. rx, 4, 74) discuss passages of verse embedded in prose, 
they seem to think only of the succession of quantities involved, and make no 
mention of any possible difference between prose and verse in the matter of 
accentuation. If an ictus were normal, it is strange to find that the only 
example Quintilian gives of a change of accent due to verse (1, 5, 28) is the change 
from vélucres to volicres; for that change is, as Quintilian implies, fundamentally 
one of quantity, to which the change of accent is incidental. Most recently, E. 


A. Sonnenschein (What is Rhythm?, p. 83) has given reasons for believing that 
rhythm may be felt without the use of ictus. 
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verse by an expiratory ictus metricus; if the normal prose 
accents conflict with the ictus, they are disregarded.* A third 
group of metricians tells us that the normal word accents should 
be heard, but that an expiratory stress should also be evident 
at those places where the ictus of the verse is thought to fall.‘ 
In other words, the very existence of an expiratory ictus is 
sometimes denied, and when its existence is admitted, there is 
a very serious difference of opinion concerning its exact relation 
to the word accent. : 

During the last few years, investigators have tended to put 
on one side what we may call the external evidence of Cicero, 
Quintilian, and the later Grammatici Latint, and have turned 
their attention to the internal evidence of the Latin verses 
themselves. They have analysed the positions of the sense 
pauses, they have hunted the caesura almost out of existence, 
and, fortified by a valuable array of statistics, have determined 
the places in a line of dramatic or heroic verse where the Roman 
poets seem to have aimed to place word accents. These 
various avenues of approach have led to very divergent results; 


3 Since, in English and German, the feet of a verse are normally demarcated 
by an accented syllable, it has often been thought (e.g. by W. Thomson in his 
Rhythm of Speech, 1923) that such demarcations by stress are necessary to 
rhythm, and that consequently Latin verse must have had an ictus where the 
word accents failed to demarcate the feet. Supporters of this theory lay stress 
on the use of such words as ictus (e.g. Horace, C. tv, 6, 36; A. P. 253; Quint. 
1x, 4,51; Diomedes, 1, 475 K; Ter. Maur. vi, 366 K), percussio (e.g. Cic. De Or. 
111, 182; 186; Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 43; Quint. rx, 4, 75; Bassus apud Ruf. vi, 555 
K), pulsus (e.g. Quint. 1x, 4, 136), and crepitus (e.g. Quint. rx, 4, 55); they point 
also to evidence for a difference between the rendering of prose and verse (e.g. 
Quint. 1, 10, 29; Pliny, Ep. 1, 16, 6). A passage of Aulus Gellius (v1, 7, 1-9), 
where the accentuation exddversum is apparently deduced from a line of Terence, 
is sometimes held to support this ictus theory. Of recent investigators, E. H. 
Sturtevant is the staunchest supporter of this view (see 7’. A. P. A. Liv, 61 and 
n.; T. A. P. A. wv, 79). . 

4W. G. Hale propounded this ingenious compromise (see P. A. P. A. XXVI, 
xxvi-xxix). This theory finds its chief difficulty in such lines as Aen. 1, 2 
(Italiam fato profugus Laviniaque venit), where the ictual stresses and the word 
accents, taken together, are so numerous that it is hard, if not impossible, to 
avoid differentiating in favour of one set at the expense of the other. Such lines 
are by no means uncommon. 
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but it is not my purpose to discuss these types of evidence, or 
to criticise the validity of the conclusions based on them.’ In 
this paper I wish to draw attention to three pieces of evidence 
which have some bearing on the subject, but which have not, 
I believe, been properly considered, or even mentioned, by the 
protagonists of the rival theories. 

I. It has recently been pointed out by C. H. Moore and F. 
W. Shipley ° that a piece of papyrus from Egypt contains a few 
lines of Virgil (Aen. 1v, 66-68 and 99-102), in which the prose 
accents and the quantities are quite frequently marked. 
Word accents are marked even in those cases where they 
cannot play the réle of an ictus metricus (e.g. vivit in 67, potius 
in 99, pacem in 99, aeternam in 99, habes in 100, quod in 100, 
and Dido in 101).? But there is no mark which can be taken 
as an indication of a metrical zctus in this papyrus fragment. 
It would seem, therefore, that the prose accents were of some 
importance in the reading of verse, and that the ictus either 


5 E. H. Sturtevant, for example, examines the places in dramatic and heroic 
verse where a word accent normally falls, and concludes that such incidences of 
word accent are intentional, not accidental (Class. Phil. x1v, 234 ff. and 373 ff.). 
But his further conclusion, that such an intention was dictated by a desire to 
secure a harmony, at certain points in a verse, between the word accent and an 
expiratory ictus, is not an inevitable one; for it is equally legitimate to suppose 
that the dramatic poets preferred a word accent at the ‘strong’ part of several 
feet, and that the dactylic poets preferred a word accent at the beginning of the 
last two feet, because there was not an expiratory ictus to demarcate the feet, 
and because quantitative verse, without some structural stresses, would have 
sounded incoherent to Roman ears. ; 

6C. H. Moore, ‘‘Latin Exercises from a Greek School-room,”’ Class. Phil. 
x1x, 317-328; and F. W. Shipley, ‘‘Virgil’s Verse Technique,’’ Washington 
Univ. Studies (Humanistic Series), Vol. xu, No. 1, pp. 115-151. Moore, 
assenting to F. F. Abbott’s view of the educated Roman’s accent (see Class. 
Phil. tv, 444-460), is inclined to regard the written accents of the papyrus as 
indications of pitch, rather than of stress. Shipley, rightly, I think, takes them 
to indicate a Latin stress accent. 

7So also in the Latin-Greek vocabulary to Aen. rv (in Oxyrh. Pap. 1099), 
the Latin prose accents are frequently marked. Thus, contrary to ictus, accents 
are marked for concussam, Aen. Iv, 666; lamentis, 667; immissis, 669; quaesivit, 
692; flavum, 698. But this evidence cannot be pressed, since some words are 
clearly not accented as parts of verse, but as individual words (e.g. difficilis in 
694). 
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did not exist, or, what is tantamount, was not of any im- 
portance; for otherwise the Egyptian schoolmaster teaching 
boys to read Virgil would not have troubled to mark the word 
accents. In view of this papyrus evidence, it seems worth 
while to redirect attention to an interesting article which has 
been buried for thirty years in the Revue des Etudes Grecques.® 
The starting point is line 861 of the Hecyra of Terence, which 
runs: 


Ut unus hominum homo te vivat nunquam quisquam blandior. 


A tenth century MS. (the Victorianus, D of Umpfenbach) 
presents a number of suprascript signs above this line, thus: 

Ut unus hominum heii te Siva einai aaauni binaiee 
Umpfenbach, who first noticed the signs, was puzzled, and 
shrewdly suggested that they were of a musical nature. 
Th. Reinach had no difficulty in proving that they were indeed 
part of the Graeco-Roman musical notation; or, more pre- 
cisely, that they were taken from a set of musical signs which 
we know were used for instrumental music written in the 
Hypophrygian révos.? The exact equivalents of these signs 
in modern musical notation will not concern us here. The 
important fact is that there are just as many notes as there are 
words, and that the notes are placed in every case above the 
syllable which bears the word accent. . It so happens that this 
line is of such a nature that most of the places at which some 
theorists would demand an ictus are already occupied by a 
word accent. But the word homo is an exception; for the 
ictus metricus would fall on the second syllable. Yet the 
musical note intended for the instrument is distinctly over the 
first syllable. Is it not curious, if the actus metricus were more 

8L. Havet et Th. Reinach: ‘‘Une Ligne de Musique Antique,’’ Revue des 
Etudes Grecques, vi1, 196-203. Cf. C. v. Jan, B. ph. W. (1894), 1555. 

9 Reinach enquired whether the notes might be intended for the voice rather 
than for the instrument; but he concluded, wisely perhaps, that the parallel of 
the notation of the second Delphic Hymn was not sufficient to decide the 


question; and his final conclusion was that the notes preserve for us some 
celebrated instrumental phrase of Flaccus. 
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important than the word accent, that the instrument should 
change its note where the word accent is? Does not this seem 
to point to the fact that the word accent was of greater im- 
portance than the ictus? Furthermore, we should notice that 
this line is an iambic octonarius, and that it occurs in a passage 
where there are changes from iambics to trochaics and from 
septenari to octonarit, in other words, that it is probably part 
of acanticum. If the ictus played any part in the delivery of 
Latin verse, we should expect to find evidence of it in the 
cantica. Yet we find that in this canticum the word accent 
determined, not only the place where the voice should change 
its note, but the place where the instrumental accompaniment 
also should change. 

We must, however, consider several objections which may be 
raised to this evidence. In the first place, this line in the 
Bembine (followed by Bentley, Umpfenbach, Dziatzko, 
Tyrrell, and others) reads: “ut unus omnium homo.” But 
the Bembine also omits quisquam, and no other important MS. 
agrees with it in these cases. At any rate, the combination 
of hominum and homo can be paralleled from Phormio 853. 
Again, it may be said that the musical notes are not those of 
Flaccus, the slave of Claudius, who wrote the music for the 
plays of Terence, or even the music used in a later presentation 
of the Hecyra, but a haphazard medieval forgery. Yet the 
Victorianus is a good representative of the 5-family of Terence 
MSS., and is otherwise comparatively respectable. The 
musical tune is technically convincing; it is based on a mixed 
diatonic and chromatic scale, such as is found in the Delphic 
Hymns. And it is difficult to see who could, and would, forge 
such signs, and for what purpose. The third objection is that 
the placing of the notes over the words is capricious; but the 
scribe of the MS. was careful in the formation of his signs, and 
may therefore be presumed to have been careful in placing 
them. If we must still impugn the evidential quality of the 
notation itself, we might point out that the word ut, being 
proclitic, would not be accented. But the purpose of the 
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notation was not to indicate accents at all. If a proclitic 
monosyllable had no accent, surely the musician was not 
thereby prevented from setting a musical note to it. A much 
more serious objection is that, since, in this line, the word 
accents all fall on initial syllables, it is impossible for anyone to 
prove conclusively whether the musical signs were placed 
according to the word accents or according to initial syllables. 
It may, however, be suggested that for the composer of the 
music, initial syllables were not likely to have any special 
virtue that would induce him to mould his melody in ac- 
cordance with them; on the other hand, it is quite probable 
that he would take expiratory stresses, such as the word 
accents, into account. The final objection involves the 
validity of our conclusions; for it may be said that the ictus 
metricus need not fall on the second syllable of homo, which is 
the crucial word, but on the first. Theoretically it is possible 
that there was a hiatus between hominum and homo, and that 
homo was treated as a pyrrhic; but that would not be the 
natural way to render the line, and could probably only be 
advocated as a piece of special pleading. | 

Taken by itself, this musical fragment is not irrefragible 
evidence for the predominance of word accent over ictus in the 
delivery of Latin verse; but considered side by side with the 
papyrus fragment, it demands serious attention. 

II. The second piece of evidence is a concrete and docu- 
mented illustration of the common objection to the dominance 
of the zctus on the ground that it involves a violation of the 
normal pronunciation of Latin words. The well-known line of 
Virgil, Aen. vill, 83: 


Procubuit viridique in litore conspicitur sus, 


is frequently cited (along with Aen. 11, 413) in the grammarians’ 
examples of the use of the dzastole. The diastole was a curved 
mark placed at the bottom of a letter, to indicate a break 
between words, and doubtless was of considerable use when 
schoolboys had only manuscripts as their text-books. Now 
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we are told that the diastole was placed after the syllable -tur 
in this line of Virgil.° Two, at least, of the Grammatici 
explicitly tell us that the diastole was necessary here to prevent 
the absurd rendering “conspicit ursus,” in place of “conspicitur 
sus.” 44 We need not go into minute questions of phonology; 
for everyone would agree that there are two striking and 
obvious differences between “conspicitur sus” and “conspicit 
ursus”’: the positions of the word accents and the quantity of 
the final syllable -sus. Now if the actus did actually override 
the word accent in verse, the only possible mistake in rendering 
this line would be a mistake in the quantity of the final 
syllable; and, in consequence, we must assume that the 
grammarians were thinking only of quantity.” Nothing 
except the oft-repeated dictum that the grammarians were 
careless would justify such an assumption. Furthermore, if 
the grammarians were thinking only of quantity, why did 
they not employ the apex or accentus longus with which they 
were quite familiar?!’ Or why did they not content them- 
selves with saying that the dzastole is used here “ne corripiatur 
syllaba ultima”? On the other hand, if we agree that these 
writers meant what they imply, we must admit the inference 
that between these two renderings there was a difference of 
accent as well as a difference of quantity. From that justi- 
fiable inference, the clear conclusion is that the ictus did not 
override the word accent in verse at the time when these 

10 F.g. Victorinus (v1, 194 K): diastole dextera quaedam pars circuli ad 
imam litteram adposita hac nota ) male cohaerentia discernens, ut est ‘ereptae ) 
virginis ira’ et ‘viridique in litore conspicitur ) sus.” Cf. Diomedes (11, 435 K); 
Donatus (1v, 372 K); Sergius (1v, 484 K). 

11 Pompeius (v, 182 K): diastole disiungit; ut si dicas ‘viridique in litore 
conspicitur sus’. ne erret puer et dicat ‘conspicit ursus,’ ad istam ‘-tur’ addimus) 
id est circumflexam virgulam, et ita disiungimus. Cf. Cledonius (v, 33 K). 

12 Isidore, Etymologiae, 1, 18, 6 (Accentus autem reperti sunt vel propter 
distinctionem wut ‘viridique in litore conspicitur sus’ ne dicas ‘ursus’... ) 
seems at first sight to make a definite statement that there was a difference of 
accentuation. But since he includes the diastole under the term accentus (cf. 


Etym. 1, 19, 7), he is really saying no more than Pompeius and Cledonius. 
13 See Donatus (Iv, 371-372 K); Sergius (1v, 482 K); Pompeius (v, 132 K). 
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grammarians wrote. The Grammatici are almost too often 
accused of ignorance and pedantry; but perhaps we may 
allow that they knew something about the sound of Latin 
verse at a time when the tradition had not been entirely 
broken. In the Latin verse written during these centuries, the 
feet were very frequently demarcated by the stresses which the 
normal word accents afforded, and that tendency to reinforce 
quantitative verse by structural stresses might have led the 
grammarians to emphasise the presence of zctus in the earlier 
poetry, if it existed, rather than to be silent about it. Further- 
more, the grammarians are not all independent workers; they 
have borrowed from earlier sources to such an extent that a 
doctrine which we now find for the first time in the fifth 
century may have been current in the first and second centuries. 
Finally, we must remember that when Quintilian (vin, 3, 20) 


‘ discusses this line of Virgil, though he is not concerned with 


the possible obscurity, he does say that the unusual clausula 
gave grace, “addidit gratiam.” But how the line could gain 
grace if the zctus was more prominent than the word accent, is 
a question to which no satisfactory answer has yet been 
propounded. 

III. The third piece of evidence to which I should like to 
draw attention concerns the accentuation of Greek words in 
Latin verse. Quintilian (1, 5, 22) says that in his youth 
learned scholars pronounced the word Atreuws with an accent 
on the first syllable, as if it were a Latin word, and not-with the 
accent on the final syllable, as in Greek. In another place (1, 
5, 59), he speaks of those before his time whose zeal for the 
dominance of Latin led them to accent Olympus and tyrannus 
on the second syllable and not, as the Greeks did, on the first. 
In neither case does Quintilian adopt a partisan attitude, nor 
is he speaking specifically of verse. But when he compares 
the Greek and Latin languages (xu, 10, 33), he admits that 
Greek accents are sweeter than the Latin, and notes that in 
Greek the accent can stand on the last svilable of a word. 
Significantly, he adds that the Roman poets, to make their 
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poems more pleasing, introduced Greek words.“ The later 
grammarians, and particularly Servius in his commentary on 
Virgil, are very definite about this matter. They draw a firm 
distinction between Latin forms of Greek proper names and 
the original Greek forms. Their principle is a simple one. If 
the form is Latinised, it is to be accented according to the 
normal Latin rule; if the form is not Latinised, the accent is 
to be placed according to the Greek rule.© Eumelus, for 
example, is a Latinised form and should have a Latin accent; 
but Cyclopas is a Greek form and must be pronounced with the 
accent on the first syllable. In the case of a word like Adonis 
Servius recognises that the form may be either Greek or Latin, 
and he leaves the accentuation undetermined.'® 

Let us see what the effect of this principle is when it is 
applied by Servius to certain lines of Virgil; for Servius is 
specifically dealing with verse. There are two cases: 


Aen. 1, 100, Sarpedon ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis, 
and: 
Aen. 11, 476, Una ingens Periphas et equorum agitator Achillis, 


where the Greek accent, preferred by Servius, can no more 
play the réle of an ictus than the Latin accent can. Whether 
we accent Siméis and Pertphas in the Greek fashion, or give 
the Latin accentuations Simos and Périphas, there remain 
what are-frequently called clashes of accent and ictus.” 


14 See Quint. xm, 10, 33: Itaque tanto est sermo Graecus Latino iucundior 
ut nostri poetae, quotiens dulce carmen esse voluerint, illorum id nominibus 
exornent. 

165 Many passages bearing on this point are collected by Schoell, De Accentu 
Linguae Latinae, pp. 201-215. The longest and most careful single account is 
that of pseudo-Sergius (1v, 526 K). In view of these passages of the gram- 
marians, it is strange to find E. H. Sturtevant writing: ‘‘it is further assumed 
that Greek words and names were accented by the Roman poets according to 
the Latin rule” (7. A. P. A. iv, 56). 

16 See the notes of Servius on FE. 10, 1; 10, 18; and Aen. Iv, 268. 

17 To this category belongs the accentuation Epytiden (Aen. v, 547) given by 
pseudo-Sergius (1v, 526 K). 
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To a second category belongs the accentuation of Ewmelus 
in the following line: 


Aen. v, 665, Incensas perfert navis Eumelus et ipsi.'® 


In this case, Servius prefers the Latin accentuation, which 
affords a stress on the first syllable of the fifth foot, whereas the 
Greek accentuation would involve a clash. But—and this is of 
fundamental importance—Servius prefers the Latin accentu- 
ation, not because it will bring about a harmony of ictus and 
accent, but because the word itself has a Latinised form. 

To a third class belong those cases where the accentuation 
preferred by Servius involves a clash of ictus and accent, 
whereas the rejected accentuation would afford a harmony. 
In the first case: 


Aen. x1, 666, Euneum Clytio primum patre cuius apertum, 


the preferred accent is a Latin one, and involves a clash in the 
first foot; but the Greek accentuation would effect a harmony. 
Servius is true to his principles, even at the expense of the 
harmony of ictus and accent. In two other cases: 


Aen. x1, 263, Exsulat, Aetnaeos vidit Cyclopas Ulixes, 
and: 
G. 1, 59, Castorea Eliadum palmas Epirus equarum, 


Servius declares that Cyclopas and Eyirus have their Greek 
accentuations, since they are Greek forms.!® Both those 
accents conflict with the ictus of the fifth foot.?° 

Now the curious thing about all these cases is that Servius 
goes out of his way to indicate what the proper pronunciation 
of the words should be. If the ictus were the more important 
thing in a line of verse, a reader in the fourth century would be 
more likely to satisfy his hearers and his teacher if he paid no 

18 Cf. pseudo-Sergius’ accentuation Mantis (Aen. x, 199) in 1v, 526 K. 

19 Clearly Servius read the form Epiros in G. 1, 59. 

20 Cf. pseudo-Sergius (1v, 526 K) whose accentuations Acarndn (Aen. v, 298), 


aéra (Aen. vi, 202) and Cisséa (Aen. x, 317) similarly produce a clash which 
would not occur with the Latin accentuation. 
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attention to the prose accents. When he came to a line ending 
Epirus equarum, all he would need to do, would be to keep his 
quantities correct, put an actus on the second syllable of Epirus 
and another on the second syllable of equarum. It would be 
quite useless for him to know whether a word had a Greek or a 
Latin pronunciation. A teacher, or a commentator, who told 
his pupils whether the word were to be pronounced in the 
Greek or in the Latin fashion, must have thought the word 
accent a matter of some considerable importance. Servius 
definitely prefers the correct Greek accentuation, even when it 
involves a clash of actus and accent in the fifth foot; and in his 
discussions of these accentuations he never once mentions the 
clash which results. It is clear, first, that he regarded the 
correct pronunciation as important, and secondly, that a 
possible clash of actus and accent did not concern him. 

In dealing with this evidence of Servius and in drawing 
conclusions from it, I have made two assumptions: first, that 
the Latin accent was a stress accent, and secondly, that when 
Servius and the other grammarians indicate that certain words 
should be accented according to the Greek fashion, they mean, 
not that a pitch accent should be given to the words, but that 
a stress accent should be heard whose position was determined 
by the Greek rules for accentuation. Unless both these 
assumptions are sound, the evidence is not cogent. As regards 
the first point, the available data indicate that, whether the 
Latin accent had a pitch element or not, it certainly contained 
a definite stress element.24_ As regards the second point, it is 

21 This view of the Latin accent has been assumed also in sections 1 and u of 
this paper. For the evidence in a convenient form, see Lindsay, Latin Language, 
pp. 148 ff., and Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Latin and Greek, pp. 206 ff. 
The late F. F. Abbott (‘‘The Accent in Vulgar and Formal Latin,”’ Class. Phil. 
11, 444-460) suggested that, during the last century of the Republic and the 
first few centuries of the Empire, educated Romans spoke their mother tongue 
with an affected pitch accent, while the ordinary Roman clung to his stress 
accent. This view is an attempt to explain why Varro, Cicero, Quintilian, and 
the grammarians speak of the Latin accent in terms of pitch; but Varro, 


Cicero, and Quintilian might quite well refer to a pitch element in their accent 
without intending to exclude stress; and Lindsay (Lat. Lang. pp. 150-152) 
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evident that since, by the fourth century, even standard Greek 
seems to have been pronounced with a stress accent,” our 
assumption is thoroughly justified, as far as the practice of 
Servius and his contemporaries is concerned. But this second 
assumption is not entirely without justification even for earlier 
times. Asearly as Plautus, Greek loan words were sometimes 
given a stress accent on the syllable which had the accent in 
Greek, so that Pidtxxos became Philippus. The extension of 
this principle to Greek proper names used in a Latin context 
would be natural; and there is a distinct possibility that 
Virgil himself would so treat his Greek proper names, rather 
than expect his readers to use a foreign pitch accentuation 
sporadically in his verses. 

To recapitulate: the three pieces of evidence I have dis- 
cussed can fairly be regarded as additional indications of the 
importance of the word accent, not merely in the structure, 
but in the delivery of Latin verse. Those who believe that 
the ictus should override the word accent can dispose of this 
evidence only by pressing some of the objections which I have 
anticipated and tried to refute. Those who would make word 
accent and an expiratory ictus of equal importance in the 
reading of Latin verse can perhaps accept these pieces of 
evidence as being quite consonant with their views. 
seems to have given a satisfactory historical explanation of the pitch terminology 
of the grammarians. Recently, Prof. R. G. Kent (‘‘The Alleged Conflict of the 
Accents in Latin Verse,” 7. A. P. A. L1, 19-29) has pointed out that, if Abbott 
is right, and if the ictus was an expiratory stress, the so-called conflict of ictus 
and accent could not exist. 

22 See Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Latin and Greek, p. 205; and Clara M. 


Knight, ‘‘The Change from the Ancient to the Modern Greek Accent,” Journ. 
of Phil. xxxv, 51-71. 
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XI.—The Fall of Aristocracies and the Emancipation of 
Men’s Minds 


By Proressor WILLIAM K. PRENTICE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


We all know that in the seventh and sixth centuries before 
Christ Greek life and Greek thought alike were transformed. 
The old land-owning nobles lost the exclusive control of most 
Greek communities. In many Greek states the aristocratic 
governments were replaced either by oligarchies, whose 
membership rested on some other basis than the ownership of 
the land, or by democracies, some of which showed even before 
the end of the sixth century very radical tendencies. In the 
same period also there occurred profound changes in ideas and 
beliefs, an emancipation of men’s minds from thralldom to 
long-established traditions, which was far more important to 
the world than the emancipation of men’s persons from the 
domination of a class which previously had been supreme. It 
seems to me that it would contribute towards an understanding 
of our own times to inquire what was the connection, if there 
was any, between these two concomitant revolutions in 
antiquity, one of which was physical and material, the other 
intellectual and spiritual. 

Why should there be any connection between the two? 
Democratic institutions, with their promotion of uniformity 
and standardization, have not shown themselves in the past to 
be more conducive to intellectual and spiritual progress than, 
for example, some forms of oligarchy. The very opposite view 
seems to be finding expression at the present time, in spite of 
all the triumphs of democracy and the identification of de- 
mocracy in the minds of many with Christianity itself. The 
more intellectual fascisti claim that their ideal of government 
is neither monarchy nor democracy, but an intelligent oli- 
garchy, under which laws shall be made and perhaps adminis- 
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tered by groups of experts in the different fields of human 
activity. Their talk reminds one a good deal of that tractate 
on the Athenian democracy which has come down to us under 
the name of Xenophon. I would gladly accept their ideals as 
my own, if I could understand how these groups of experts 
could properly be selected, and how their authority could be 
maintained. Every form of government thus far devised has 
had its defects. History shows that science, literature, and 
art are independent of the form of government, and men’s 
minds have been at least as free under monarchies and oli- 
garchies which were not too autocratic, as under democracies 
of any sort. 

I wish to review briefly how the fall of the ancient Greek 
aristocracies came about, and what were the causes of this fall; 
next to inquire whether these same causes, rather than the 
consequent changes of government, produced the contempo- 
raneous revolution in thought and in ideas. 

In the eighth, and to a large extent in the seventh, century 
conditions of life in Greek communities were essentially feudal. 
The organization of society was based on the ownership of 
land. Those who owned their own land and stock constituted 
the state. Some owned comparatively large estates, and were 
the nobles; others owned comparatively small estates and were 
the yeomen. Besides these, there were two classes of persons 
who were members of the folk but not of the state. The first, 
and in early times the less important, of these elasses was that 
-of the artisans or demiourgor: later on these formed the large 
and often dominant industrial class. The other consisted of 
the laborers, who worked for the nobles or large farmers, or else 
farmed as tenants portions of the large estates. Between 
them and their masters existed a relationship of personal 
dependence which limited their legal rights and laid upon them 
certain fixed charges in service or produce. They were the 
thetes of the Greeks, the clientes of the Romans: they were like 
the serfs of our Middle Ages. Lastly there was a class of 
persons, not very numerous or important in these early times, 
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who were members neither of the state nor of the folk; these, 
of course, were the slaves.! 

The source of livelihood during this period was chiefly 
agriculture. In those districts which had a normal develop- 
ment absolutely all the arable land was under cultivation at 
least as early as the seventh century. But soon this was not 
enough: the land could not support the people. There were 
two reasons for this. One, of course, was the natural increase 
of the population. The second was far more important: in 
ancient times, just as in the Middle Ages, land under culti- 
vation always deteriorated very rapidly, because the farmers 
were unable by refertilization to compensate the soil for the 
crops which they took from it. As Professor Simkhovitch? 
puts it, the ruin of the ancient world was due largely to the lack 
of fertilizers, and this in turn was due to the lack of hay to 
support the larger animals at the steadings through the winter. 
The consequence was that in Greece by the seventh century 
those who depended for their living on the smaller farms found 
it increasingly difficult to get along in ordinary times on the 
year’s crop: every bad season brought famine and borrowing. 
Of course, the poor man’s land was the security, his farm: if 
that was not enough, then his person and his family. Thus all 
the land was fast falling into the possession of the nobles, who 
already owned the larger shares of it, and all the independent 
farmers were fast becoming day laborers or serfs, without land 
or citizenship, if not actually slaves or refugees. 

Such circumstances brought about the Greek colonization, 
which began about the middle of the eighth century and lasted 
until the middle of the sixth. Undoubtedly there were various 
reasons for this colonization; but two of these were so im- 
portant that all the others seem to me comparatively insig- 
nificant. These two were: first, the necessity of providing 
homes in a new world for those whom the old countries could no 

1}edward Meyer, Die Sklaverei im Alterium, 1898, pp. 14 ff. 


2'V. G. Simkhovitch: “ Hay and History,” Pol. Sc. Qu. xxxvu (1913), 385- 
403; see also Beloch, Griech. Gesch. r, 1, Abschn. x. | 
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longer support, and, second, the necessity of providing for 
those who remained at home food supplies from new land 
which had not yet deteriorated because of continuous culti- 
vation without sufficient refertilization. 

Colonization afforded a temporary relief from an intolerable 
situation. But all the while a permanent and far more 
efficient remedy for the existing evils was appearing of itself in 
the development of industry and commerce. Manufacture, 
merchandising, and transportation soon provided a new and 
sufficient means of livelihood for the downtrodden peasants, 
driven from their lands by the increase of population and the 
deterioration of the soil, and made them independent of the 
oppressive nobility. Many who had been farmers or farm 
hands heretofore flocked into the cities, and became what we 
would call industrials. Others found employment as handlers 
of freight, the raw materials coming in and the finished 
products going out, the porters and truckmen, the dockhands 
and longshoremen. Others manned the boats and ships, as 
rowers or sailors, or built the vessels and kept them in repair. 
Besides these of course there grew up a large variety of 
employees connected with the making, carrying, and marketing 
of goods, from the clerks in the offices to the night watchmen 
and messengers. Soon there was more than enough work for 
everyone, and the proof of this—if proof is needed—lies in the 
fact that as early as the seventh century some of the Greek 
cities, instead of encouraging emigration any longer, were 
beginning to acquire in addition to their normal population 
large numbers of male slaves, a class which was almost un- 
known in the preceding century, as it was in the Homeric Age. 

The development of industry and commerce effected the 
emancipation of large numbers of people from the domination 
of the landowners. The possession of land ceased to be, as 
before, the basis of the organization of society, feudalism was 
to a large extent abolished, and the power of the nobles, who 
were the chief landowners, was permanently broken. Wher- 
ever these changes occurred there followed changes in the 

12 
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governments of the various states, all tending to become more 
or less completely democratic. It is true that there were some 
other causes which contributed to this result. The most 
important of these was the increase and improvement of arms 
and armor, and the consequent development of military 
tactics, which led to the formation of the phalanx of heavy- 
armed infantry, composed of the middle class, which soon 
displaced the old armies of nobles and their retainers. When 
the commons were properly equipped and sufficiently organized 
to constitute the chief arm of the national defense, they found 
it easy to wrest from their former masters the exclusive control 
of the state and to acquire at least a share in the government. 
But wresting the control of the government by force or threat 
of force from a privileged class would not have sufficed to bring 
about a permanent change in the organization of society and 
the conditions of life. The fundamental cause of the change 
was the development of the great commercial and industrial 
classes, whose living was independent of the soil controlled 
chiefly by a few aristocrats. 

No more tremendous revolution can be conceived, whether 
it takes place gradually and without much actual bloodshed, as 
apparently it did take place in most of the ancient Greek 
states, or suddenly and violently, as it has taken place else- 
where at other times. Wherever large amounts of land are 
held by a few, especially if the landowners do not themselves 
participate in the cultivation of the land, evils ensue and 
consequent unhappiness to many. Probably the same is true 
when capital of any sort is concentrated in the hands of a 
limited class. If the possessors persist in holding their own in 
spite of changing conditions, ultimately there will be hatred 
and violence. Wherever conditions essentially feudal obtain, 
commonly great upheavals take place, in which much cruelty 
and brutality is displayed, many lives are sacrificed, property 
is ruined, prosperity destroyed. I suppose that this was the 
fundamental cause of the French revolution. I am very sure 
that it is the chief cause of the present situation in Russia, 
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where the transition is still far from completion. The same 
thing seems to me to be going on in Mexico, where the tran- 
sition seems to be only at its beginning, and elsewhere. It may 
take a very long time for a country to recover from the effects 
of such an upheaval; but it seems evident. that even a period 
of terror and bloodshed is better than a continuance of feudal 
conditions, under which civilization advances only to a certain 
point and then stagnates or decays, and happiness for the 
masses becomes impossible. 

The emancipation of the ancient Greeks from the feudalism 
of their middle ages was contemporaneous with or closely 
followed by an emancipation of Greek minds and spirits from 
thralldom to tradition. It is for this that we are most indebted 
to the Greeks. That they accomplished so much in this 
respect was due to the peculiar genius of that most gifted 
people. That they accomplished anything at all was due, at 
least in part, to those changes in the external circumstances of 
their lives to which I have referred. For many of them, 
towards the end of the seventh century before Christ, the 
world in which their fathers lived had already passed away: 
in that new life upon which they were entering many of the 
most essential elements were unknown and unpredictable. 
The very basis of their former organization had been altered, 
kings and rulers deposed, masters defied and repudiated, 
conventions and habits of life broken. Many had even 
changed their daily occupations and become city dwellers, 
instead of country folk. Everywhere material prosperity was 
increasing, and this prosperity was extending more and more 
widely through the different classes of society, as in our own 
time. Culture, like government, belonged no longer to the 
small circle of a ruling class. “Everywhere,” says Eduard 
Meyer, “grew up richer and more varied forms of culture. 
Not that the old forms or ideas were altogether abolished; but 
they were transformed, and, as it were, stripped of their 
monopoly. The old had to make way for the new impulse in 
everything, and either absorb the new, or adapt itself thereto. 
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And therewith began, in the realm of ideas, those revolutionary 
movements which declared war on the traditions of the past, 
and with mighty blows led in the forces of a new era.” ? 
Compelled by circumstances to abandon much that commonly 
retards men’s progress, is it any wonder that the Greeks 
traveled for a time with extraordinary speed to an unpre- 
cedented distance? 

Some external influences, of course, contributed a good deal 
to the awakening of their minds and the arousing of their 
spirits to attain intellectual freedom. Colonization, for 
example, had led them into parts of the world unknown to 
them before, enlarging their vision and experience, stirring 
their imagination. Contact with the civilization of Lydia, 
Phoenicia, and especially Egypt taught them much which 
conflicted with their inherited opinions and beliefs, and 
compelled them to revise their ideas about the world and about 
themselves. Moreover, their rapidly growing commerce com- 
pelled them to adopt the methods and inventions of more 
civilized peoples, who had been longer in business than them-. 
selves. But chiefly it was from their own untrammeled 
thinking that enlightenment came to the Greeks. : 

Curiously enough, as it seems to me, it was in the sphere of 
morals that this change first appears. In the days of the 
Homeric poets goodness, that is dper#, meant any kind of 
physical excellence, as in women beauty, in men strength. 
But from the beginning of the seventh century this word 
goodness began to acquire the meaning of excellence in charac- 
ter, or morality, though of course for a long time it was still 
used in the older sense. In consequence the belief gained 
acceptance that by individual effort goodness could be ac- 
quired, whereas in the previous age goodness was regarded as 
necessarily a free gift of the gods. 

Under the influence of this change in moral notions religious 
ideas began to change also. Belief emerged that the gods are 
the guardians of right, the punishers of wrong, and that a 


8 Geschichte des Altertums, 11, § 369. 
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virtuous life is pleasing to the gods. To such belief it was, of 
course, a necessary corollary that the gods should be regarded 
as virtuous themselves; but this conception was irreconcilable 
with the crass anthropomorphism of the traditional mythology 
incorporated in the epic poetry. Thoughtful persons, there- 
fore, were confronted by a dilemma which must have seemed 
to many hopeless, the necessity of repudiating either their 
sacred literature or their more enlightened morality. We may 
well sympathize with them. Others were led to a fundamental 
reformation of their theology and their religion.’ 

I often wonder what people really mean when they speak 
about the Greek religion. The ancient Greeks, like our own 
modern selves, had two religions, which existed side by side for 
centuries. Though they were inconsistent, there were few 
persons in all that time who did not, to some extent, adhere to 
both; for scarcely anyone has ever been wholly emancipated 
from the traditions of the past or wholly impervious to new 
ideas. One of these religions was outward and formal. It 
consisted of many cults, in which the obligation of the worship- 
ers ended with the performance of aritual. It had little, if any, 
influence on the lives and practices of men. The other was a 
religion of the mind and heart, and reacted profoundly on the 
personal morality of its adherents. It had its origin in the 
period of which I am speaking, and was due, at least in part, 
to those changes in moral conceptions which I have mentioned. 

I do not need to speak here about the development of 
literature and art among the Greeks, except to recall the fact 
that both alike began anew in this period of regeneration, and 
were thereafter characterized by emancipation from tradition, 
from former ideas and methods, and by a tremendous growth 
of individuality based on accurate observation and personal 
feeling. ‘There remains, however, one element in this new life 
which no account can properly neglect. I mean what the 
Greeks themselves called philosophy, consisting chiefly, at 
least at this early time, of what we would call natural science. 


4Beloch, op. cit. 2, 1, pp. 315 ff. 
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At the head of this movement stands Thales of Miletus: he 
caused great wonderment by his successful prediction of the 
eclipse of the sun which took place in 585, or, as Beloch thinks, 
in 557 B.c. “Chaldean astronomers,” says Beloch, “long 
before had calculated eclipses, and their observations alone 
made Thales’ prediction possible.” The Chaldeans, however, 
had not advanced beyond the mere registration of the facts. 
Thales, on the contrary, made the full deduction from his 
discovery: it became clear to him that everything in nature 
occurs In accordance with fixed laws. But what a revolt from 
traditional belief and popular prejudice was involved in this 
conclusion! Thales must have been far on the way to an 
emancipation of mind and spirit from the traditions of the 
past, before he could venture to make the movements of these 
heavenly bodies the objects of close observation and calcu- 
lation. Heretofore, sun, moon, and planets had been thought 
by the Greeks to be divine beings, endowed with personality, 
identified in a vague way with certain gods, capable of inde- 
pendent action according to their own will and pleasure, or 
under direction of still higher powers. Thereafter, these same 
bodies were regarded by many as inanimate, their courses 
unalterable and determined by laws which might be discovered 
and formulated by men. 

There is no reason to believe that in the ancient world the 
fall of aristocracies in itself effected the emancipation of men’s 
minds. Both alike resulted from the same changes in the 
external conditions of men’s lives. Nor was freedom of mind 
promoted ijn any large degree by democratic institutions. The 
perfect fruit of democracy seems to be standardization, a blight 
upon individuality. That Athens under its democracy became 
the intellectual and spiritual leader of the ancient world was 
due partly to the innate talents of its people, and partly to the 
fact that Athens for a long time was the chief center of inter- 
course. Athens might have been that under an intelligent 
monarchy or oligarchy. It should be remembered that many 


5 Op. cit. 1, 1, p. 486 and 2, § 136. 
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of the greatest philosophers and artists at Athens were 
foreigners. We do not know that any of the Greek cities of 
the Levant were democracies in the period of the so-called 
“Tonian Enlightenment,” and even later few were democracies 
for any length of time except under the compulsion of the 
Athenian Empire. We do know, however, that it was in Ionia 
and the larger islands that city life in a modern sense was first 
developed. Dean Pound of the Harvard Law School has 
recently called attention to the importance of the change 
which has taken place in our own country “from a rural, 
agricultural society to an urban, industrial society.’ Such a 
change is more important to a people than many changes of 
government. It was the chief cause of the transformation of 
Greek life and Greek thought in the seventh and sixth centu- 
ries. For it liberated many from the domination of their 
former masters, led them into new ways in which old customs 
no longer obtained, broke the power of tradition and thus let 
the mind of man go free. In some respects the Greeks of that 
age were like these “Young Turks’’ of the present day, of 
whom Professor Shotwell says—I quote from the New York 
Herald of December 17, 1925—“ They are attempting to build 
a new Turkey, which is in their minds as new as though there 
had been no such past as that which is symbolized in the 
monuments of Constantinople.” 

Tradition is a good counsellor, but a bad master. We, 
who are accounted the custodians of the classical tradition, 
should remember also those “Revolutionére Bewegungen, 
welche dem Herkommen den Krieg erklaren und mit gewaltigen 
Schlégen den Beginn einer neuen Epoche verkiindigen.”’ 
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XII.—The Virgilian Authorship of the Helen Episode, 
Aeneid 11, 567-588 


By Proressor F. W. SHIPLEY 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


It requires no little courage to reopen the question of the 
Virgilian authorship of this passage, in the face of Norden’s 
sweeping statement ! that efforts to prove the authenticity of 
the passage have been based upon ignorance of the author’s 
style, language, metre, and technique of composition, and 
especially in the face of the pained prophecy with which he 
closes his indictment to the effect that such “ Rettungsver- 
suche”’ will continue to be the stamping ground for the dilet- 
tante. But, in parliamentary law, it is at least permissible 
for the supporter of a measure to make a motion for its re- 
consideration. From the time of the appearance in 1903 of 
Heinze’s book on Virgil’s epic technique? until a few months 
ago, I myself held, with Thilo,? Leo, Heinze, and Norden, 
the orthodox belief that the passage was an interpolation, 
notwithstanding Fairclough’s® able defense of it in Classical 
Philology for 1906. My reasons for so regarding it were based, 
like those of Norden, upon peculiarities of language and versi- 
fication, in addition to the artistic considerations adduced by 
his three compatriots. | 

One does not lightly abandon a long cherished belief. My 
reasons for reconsidering my own conclusions in regard to the 
passage are based upon the very peculiarities of versification 
which caused me, as well as Norden, to regard the passage as 
non-Virgilian, and the work of an interpolator. My present 
position in regard to the matter was forced upon me by a recent 

1 Aeneis, Buch VI*, pp. 261-262, also Anhang XI, 3, p. 454. 

2 Vergils Epische Technik, 1903, pp. 45 f. 

3 Thilo, p. xxxii of his edition. 


4 Leo, Plaut, Forsch.? p. 39, n. 3. 
§‘*‘The Helen Episode in Vergil’s Aeneid,’”’ Class. Phil. 1 (1906), 221. 
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study of the verse technique of the Aeneid,’ which was under- 
taken originally as the outgrowth of a study of the half lines, 
and had no reference either directly or indirectly to the passage 
in question. As a result, I am satisfied that the apparent 
metrical peculiarities not only do not prove un-Virgilian 
authorship, but, on the contrary, are strong evidence in favor 
of the hypothesis that the passage was originally drafted by 
Virgil in its present form, but was omitted by Varius and 
Tucca, his literary executors, in accordance with the poet’s 
known wishes in the matter. 

The passage is as follows: 


567 Iamque adeo super unus eram, cum limina Vestae 
Servantem et tacitam secreta in sede latentem 
Tyndarida aspicio; dant claram incendia lucem 

570 ~=Erranti passimque oculos per cuncta ferent. 

Illa sibi infestos eversa ob Pergama Teucros 

Et Danaum poenam et deserti coniugis iras 
Praemetuens, Troiae et patriae communis Erinys, 
Abdiderat sese atque aris invisa sedebat. 

575  Exarsere ignes animo; subit ira cadentem 
Ulcisci patriam et sceleratas sumere poenas. 
‘Scilicet haec Spartam incolumis patriasque Mycenas 
Aspiciet partoque ibit regina triumpho, | 
Coniugiumque domumque patres natosque videbit, 

580 Iliadum turba et Phrygiis comitata ministris? 
Occiderit ferro Priamus? Troia arserit igni? 
Dardanium totiens sudarit sanguine litus? 

Non ita. Namque etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
Feminea in poena est nec habet victoria laudem, 

585  Extinxisse nefas tamen et sumpsisse merentis 
Laudabor poenas, animumque explesse iuvabit 
Ultricis flammae et cineres satiasse meorum.’ 
Talia iactabam et furiata mente ferebar, 


These lines do not occur in the older and better MSS.,’ and 


6 ‘*Virgil’s Verse Technique,’ Washington University Studies, Humanistic 
Series, Vol. xz, No. 1 (1924), pp. 115-151. ‘‘ Hiatus, Elision, Caesura, in 
Vergil’s Hexameter,’”’ 7. A. P. A. tv (1924), 137-158. 

7 Ribbeck in his critical note records the readings of the MSS. as follows: 
om M Pyabem cum ceteris Bernensibus, Y; habent Dorvillianus Gothani duo 
cum paucis aliis apud Heynium recentissimis. 
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are not mentioned by any ancient authority except Servius, 
who is probably the source from which the later MSS. derived 
them. They were clearly not in the text which Servius used, 
as he gives no annotations. He makes four references ® to 
them in the introduction and in his commentary. In the 
introduction he states that these lines (which he quotes in 
full), like the first four lines of the Aenezd, were removed by 
Tucca and Varius, Virgil’s literary executors, and in the com- 
mentary he gives two reasons: (1) that it was not chivalrous 
for a brave man to wish to slay a woman, and (2) that the 
passage is inconsistent with the story told by Deiphobus in 
book v1. 

So much for the statements of Servius. If we take them at 
their face value, we might assume that, in view of the intimate 
terms existing between the poet and his literary executors, 
Varius and Tucca had omitted the passage because of the 
poet’s own dissatisfaction with it for the reasons stated, and 
because he had not before his death written the passage which 
was to take its place. In any event, if the passage is omitted, 
there is an obvious lacuna, and as the second was one of the 
three books read to Augustus in fairly complete form, it may 
be justly assumed that the editors had stricken out either these 
lines, or others which stood in the original draft, because the 
poet was dissatisfied with them, and that the discarded lines 

8 Servius, ed. Thilo and Hagen. (a) p. 2, 1. 12: Augustus vero, ne tantum 
opus periret, Tuccam et Varium hac lege iussit emendere, ut superflua demerent, 
nihil adderent tamen: unde et semiplenos eius invenimus versiculos, ut hic 
cursus fuit, et aliquos detractos; nam ab armis non coepit, sed sic (here he cites 
the four lines beginning with Iile ego) et in secundo hos versus esse detractos 
(citing the lines of the passage in question). (b) ad Aen. 1, 592: Dextraque 
prehensum: ea corporis parte qua Helenae ictum minabatur, quae in templo 
Vestae stabat ornata. ut enim in primo diximus, aliquos hinc versus constat 
esse sublatos, nec immerito. nam et turpe est viro forti contra feminam irasci, 
et contrarium est Helenam in domo Priami fuisse illi rei, quae in sexto <495> 
dicitur, quia in domo est inventa Deiphobi, postquam ex summa arce vocaverat 
Graecos. Hinc autem versos esse sublatos, Veneris verba declarant dicentis 
<601> ‘non tibi Tyndaridis facies invisa Lacaenae.’ (c) ad 11,595: quia furor 


est virum fortem ruere in mulieris interitum. (d) Servius Daniel. ad 11, 566: 
post hunc versum hi versus fuerunt qui a Tucca et Vario obliti sunt. 
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had something to do with Helen is to be inferred from line 601. 
We are not here concerned with the question as to whether 
Virgil was justly dissatisfied with the passage, or the editors 
justified in expunging it, but with the other question, raised by 
modern scholars, as to whether Virgil was really the author of 
the lines cited by Servius or whether it was some later interpo- 
lator who, according to the opinion of Thilo, Leo, Heinze, and 
Norden, sought to fill in an existing lacuna. 

For lack of time, I shall merely summarize the evidence 
upon which the interpolation theory is based. The passage 
has been subjected to a closer scrutiny than almost any other 
in classical literature. In addition to the lack of chivalry, and 
the conflict with the story of Deiphobus in book v1, which were 
mentioned by Servius, the process of combing with a very fine 
comb has developed the following points which have been used 
as evidence against Virgilian authorship: the expressions 
“limina Vestae servantem,”’ “sceleratas poenas,” “ ultricis 
flammae,” “merentis poenas’’; that 579 is imitated from x1, 
269; that the soliloquy beginning with 577 is the only one of 
its kind in books 11 and 111 where Aeneas is telling his own story; 
that the mention of Paris in 601 shows that Venus did not have 
Helen alone in mind; that the words of Venus which follow 
point not to the thought of killing Helen, but to a purpose on 
the part of Aeneas to end his life in battle or even by his own 
hand. Most of these arguments have been answered by 
Noack,® Fairclough, and others, with sufficient success to 
warrant for the interpolation theory a verdict of not proven. 

But the arguments against Virgilian authorship, which 
seemed to me to be most conclusive, were the metrical con- 
siderations adduced by Norden, and it is with these in par- 
ticular that I propose to deal in the present paper. In Anhang 
X1, 3 of his second edition of Aeneid v1, Norden has pointed out 
that while synaloepha of a spondaic word between the second 
and the third foot is not common in Virgil, occurring on the 
average but once in 89 lines, this form of synaloepha occurs in 
the Helen episode three times in fifteen lines. 

* Rh. Mus. xuvii, 420 f. 
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573, Praemetuens, Troiae et patriae communis Erinys 
580, Iliadum turba et Phrygiis comitata ministris 
587, Ultricis flammae et cineres satiasse meorum 


Norden has here hit upon what seemed to me to be an insur- 
mountable objection to the authenticity of the passage. The 
last two lines certainly require a sense pause after turba and 
flammae, and with the traditional method of eliding, which 
places the caesura after et, the pause cannot function in the 
place in which it is demanded by the sense. Though not men- 
tioned by Norden, who confined his observations to words of 
spondaic scansion, the following lines would present a similar 
difficulty : | 


572, Et Danaum poenam et deserti coniugis iras 
576, Ulcisci patriam et sceleratas sumere poenas 
588, Talia iactabam et furiata mente ferebar 


since in each of them the sense demands a pause before the et, 
while, with the traditional method of reading the lines, the 
caesura falls after the et. The piling up, within the compass 
of twenty-two lines, of six examples of an awkward difficulty, 
in which the sense is apparently sacrificed to the mere 
mechanics of verse making, seemed to me to be the strongest 
evidence against the theory that the passage was the work of a 
great artist like Virgil. There can be no doubt in regard to 
the question, if our conventional method of pronouncing et in 
full and slurring the preceding syllable is correct, and it matters 
little whether the preceding word is a spondee, as Norden 
has noted, or a trochee or a longer word ending in a short vowel 
or m. The effect would be wooden and monotonous in the 
extreme. 

But did Virgil actually read such lines as these in the way in 
which they are usually read? J am now convinced that he did 
not. In a paper presented to this association at the last 
meeting,!° and published in the 7’ransactions, I have discussed 
the question of elisions at 3m, that is to say, at the position 


10 “* Hiatus, Elision, Caesura, in Vergil’s Hexameter,’’ 7. A. P. A. tv, 137- 
15S. 
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of the penthemimeral caesura, and have shown that most of the 
so-called cases of synaloepha involving et are not examples of 
true synaloepha at all, and that the main pause does not 
follow et, but precedes it. In such cases the vowel before et 
was pronounced with practically its full value, and the sense 
pause functioned after it. -It was the et which suffered re- 
duction—much as our and is often reduced to ’nd—without 
losing its vowel sound completely, as was the case with est. 
The fact that et comes after the main pause in the line, at 
the beginning of the second colon, would make the sound less 
noticeable in the verse, even if it amounted to a slight ana- 
crusis. We are therefore dealing (in such cases as these) 
with a phenomenon more akin to hiatus than to elision. 
This explanation disposes of one of my own main objections 
to the disputed passage, namely, that of the mechanical 
artificiality of the six lines in question. In the two hundred 
and eighty-five lines in which et appears after a vowel or m in 
the Aeneid, Virgil is simply using e¢ in the middle of the verse 
in the same manner and with the same value as at the beginning 


11 The evidence is briefly as follows: 

1. The syllable before et is frequently an inflectional form, necessary to the 
sense. This is particularly the case in Aeneid 11 and 111, where Aeneas is telling 
his story. Here, according to the traditional methods of eliding, the essential o 
of the first person of the verb would be swallowed by et and the sense of the line 
partly destroyed. 

2. Normal cases of synaloepha at 3m (exclusive of et, atque, ac, aut, gue) show 
a line structure with pauses at 2m and 4m in eighty-five per cent of the cases— 
in other words the line consists of three parts of 114, 2, 24 feet respectively, and 
the elision is employed to minimize the penthemimeral caesura by running 
words together which are mostly in the same word group. On the other hand, 
in the cases in which e¢ is involved, the fact that less than half of the lines have 
breaks at 2m and 4m shows that the strong pause is to be made at 3m. 

3. The usual place for et, when it does not follow a vowel or m, is at the begin- 
ning of a phrase, not at the end, 2.e., at the beginning of the line, and after the 
trithemimeral, penthemimeral, and hepthemimeral pauses. In the rare cases 
where it occurs at 3m, the fact that there are regularly pauses at both 2m and 
4m, points to the absence of any caesura after et. All this serves to show that 
et was treated as an unimportant word, except in a few rare cases in which it 
happens to be emphatic. To place the caesural pause after et, in such cases as 
those now under consideration, gives it a prominence which it possesses nowhere 
else. 
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of a large number of lines, except that the et suffers at least 
a partial aphaeresis after a vowel or m. 3 

My study of e¢ at the main caesura was made without any 
reference to the question of the authenticity of the passage 
now under consideration. But in that study I was impressed 
by certain facts which have a bearing upon the problem. The 
first of these is the very unequal distribution through the 
Aeneid of the examples of et following a vowel or m at the 
penthemimeral position, and the second is the unusual fre- 
quency of the occurrence of this feature in the latter half of 
book 11 even if we leave the passage in question entirely out of 
account. 

In the Aeneid there are 285 examples of et following a word 
ending in a vowel or m at the penthemimeral position, a ratio 
of 1 in every 33 lines. Below I give the figures and ratios for 
the twelve books. 


No. of lines No. of Examples Ratio 


756 


1 in 32 lines 
1 66 29 66 
1 66 31 66 
1 66 64 oe 
1 66 56 66 
1 Ge 39 6sé 
1 66 28 66 
1 66 30 66 
1 66 26 66 
l 66 31 66 
1 66 34 66 
1 66 43 66 


Average, 1 ‘' 33“ 


The books which show the greatest average frequency are IX, 
vir, and 11, while those with the least are books Iv, v, x11, and 
vi. But these ratios mean very little for the reason that the 
examples frequently occur in groups, as in the passage under 
consideration. For instance, to take an extreme case, the 
first Georgic, which contains only 514 lines, has one group of 
148 lines without a single example, another of 126, and another 
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of 106, and these three passages account for three-fourths of 
the entire book, while, on the other hand, 7 examples occur 
within the compass of 68 lines,” a ratio of 1 in 10 lines, though 
the average for the book is 1 in 39 lines. Of the three books 
of the Aeneid with the lowest average ratio book v has a 
passage of 11 lines with 4 examples, book vi a passage of 15 
lines with 4 examples," and book x11 a passage of 17 lines with 
3 examples. Book vir has a passage of 5 lines with 3 ex- 
amples.!® In three of the four passages cited the frequency 
is greater than in the passage under discussion, where it was 
6 in 22 lines. 

Let us now limit the discussion to Norden’s main point, 
namely the three examples of spondaic words ending in a long 
vowel or diphthong before et: Troiae in 573, turba in 580, 
and flammae in 587. Here he couples his observations with 
the statement that synaloepha in the cases of such words occurs 
on the average but once in 89 lines. I have already shown that 
most of the examples in question are not cases of synaloepha, as 
ordinarily understood, and that it was the e¢ which was slurred 
and not the diphthong or the long vowel. Thus limited, — 
juxtaposition of such words and et at the position of the pent- 
hemimeral caesura is four times as rare as in Norden’s figures 
for synaloepha, and the examples are reduced to an average of 
1 in 265 lines, instead of 1 in 89. These statistics, compared 
with the three examples in 15 lines in the passage in question, 
would seem to preclude all possibility of Virgilian authorship. 
But, as I pointed out in my article on Virgil’s Verse Tech- 
nique,!’ averages are untrustworthy guides in dealing with 
questions of authenticity, and one can make out statistically a 
good case against the Virgilian authorship of many of his most 
inspiring passages. We have seen above that in the cases in 

2G, 1, 149-216. 

18 Aen, v, 737-747. 

M4 Aen. vi, 216-230. 

18 Aen. X11, 757-773. 


16 Aen. vil, 66-70. 
17 Op. cit. p. 149. 
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which et follows any vowel or m the passages are not equally 
distributed through the Aeneid, and the question with which 
we are here concerned, in the case of et following words ending 
in a long vowel or a diphthong, is whether one can find parallel 
passages in other parts of the Aenezd where three examples of 
the type occur in close proximity. There are at least two. 
The first is in 111, 188-222, where Phoebo, cursu,'* and ferro 
occur within a compass of 31 lines. The other is in xt, 
757-771, where there are three examples in 15 lines: Ctrca,! 
divo, puro (puro is followed by ut, but it falls within the scope 
of Norden’s statement of the problem, which was synaloepha 
in general). The passage is therefore not entirely unique. 
Furthermore, if, as I am now inclined to believe, it was the 
result of a momentary fancy inspired partly by Euripides and 
partly by the Odyssey,—a fancy which the author early de- 
cided to abandon,—it probably did not receive the summa 
manus as did the rest of the poem. 

Before leaving the subject of the spondaic words ending in a 
long vowel or a diphthong, it should be noted that, as they 
meet in themselves all the metrical exigencies demanded by 
- their place in the line, the poet was not obliged to resort to the 
usual devices to make his words fit the meter, such as elision, 
position, aphaeresis in the case of est or the syncopated et, 
and was guided only by the necessities of the sense. On the 
other hand, there is no real evidence to show that he was 
consciously avoiding ordinary elision, or the placing of et after 
such words, if they were required by the necessities of sense and 
composition.?° 

18 Cursu is the only example in the entire Aeneid of u followed by et in this 
position. 

19 Circa is the only example of a followed by et in this position, if turba in the 
disputed passage is the work of an interpolator. 

20] give here a list of spondaic or trochaic words ending in a vowel or m at 
the position of the penthemimeral caesura which are followed by et: 
turba, circa 
longe (bis) 


laeti, cuncti, nati, fessi, nosti, ferri (bis) 
Iuno (bis), somno, tecto, ferro, coelo, vino (bis), ludo 


cor =! ame 
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Let me now state the circumstances which led me to question 
my former belief that the passage was the work of an inter- 
polator, and to review all the metrical evidence. In my study 
of the cases of et following a vowel or m at the penthemimeral 
position, I was struck by the great difference in this particular 
feature between the statistics for the first half of book 1 
and the latter half of the same book. I have said that this 
feature occurs on the average in the Aeneid in 1 line out of 
every 33. The average for book 11 is about the same, 1 in 
29 lines. In the first 400 lines of the book there are only 7 
examples, or 1 in 57 lines, a ratio almost as low as that found 
in book Iv, where the ratio is lowest. In the last half of the 
book, on the other hand, containing 404 lines, there are 21 
examples, or 1 in 19 lines. Even if we omit the passage under 
consideration, the ratio would still be 1 in 25 lines, or con- 
siderably more than twice that for the first half of the book, 
and a higher ratio than is to be found in any complete book. 
The average for the 100 lines from 401-500 is 1 in 14. The 
last half of the book, besides the passage under discussion, 
contains three passages with a high ratio of occurrence: 

401-412, 3 examples in 13 lines, a ratio of 1 in 4 


475-495, 4 6c 66 21 és 6c 6c éé 1 66 5 
749-780, 4 6é 66 31 é6 . 6c 6é 1 66 8 


u cursu w 

ae Troiae (bis), flammae, herbae, nautae, sacrae, pugnae, praedae 
prima, Roma 
ille, urbe 

am noxam, barbam, poenam, praedam, terram (bis), Romam 

em arcem, solem, molem, isdem, urbem, nubem, laudem, pacem 


im Thybrim . 
um circum (bis), rerum, laevum, voltum, secum, caelum, sensum, tantum, 
vallum, ferrum, currum, Turnum. 
Let me again refer to Norden’s statement that the examples of synaloepha 
in the case of words ending in a short vowel of the type given above greatly 
outnumber those with a long vowel. In these examples with et there are only 
four examples ending in a short vowel. Of these ille et (1, 3) and prima et (iv, 
166) are true examples of synaloepha, since in each case et is emphatic. There 
are therefore only two real cases of a short vowel compared with 36 of words 
ending in a long vowel or a diphthong. The examples ending in m are 35 in 
number, as against 36 for words ending in a long vowel or a diphthong. 


13 
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The Helen passage conforms in this particular feature to the 
technique of the 400 lines of which it 1s the center. If it was 
written by an interpolator, he was familiar with details of 
technique, which have for the most part escaped the notice of 
modern scholars. Now it would be natural for an interpo- 
lator to study the immediate context, and in general to en- 
deavor to imitate the language and versification, in so far as 
‘possible. But, strangely enough, there is not a single example 
of the peculiarity we have béen discussing to be found in the 
immediate context. It is necessary to go back two pages to 
line 508, and forward two pages to line 643, to find the nearest 
examples, both of which are sporadic, and do not occur in 
groups, as in the case of the passages I have already mentioned. 
The interpolator was therefore not influenced in this respect 
by immediate context. If we search extant literature we find 
no one who uses this form of metrical composition to the extent 
to which Virgil used it. And if we assume, with the supporters 
of the interpolation theory, that the passage was written after 
the time of Suetonius, the chance of finding a writer who used it 
becomes more and more remote as we approach the time of 
Servius. | 


Three other points made by Norden are of lesser importance: 

1. feminea in poenast (584). He points out that the enclisis 
of est with a word ending in @ in this position is found else- 
where in Virgil only in G. 1. 83: nec nulla intereast, whereas it 
is found after short a 16 times. But this is not conclusive 
evidence that Vergil consciously avoided the combination. 
In the nature of things, one would normally expect est to 
occur after a feminine noun or feminine adjective in the 
nominative case eight times as frequently as after a feminine 
ablative, or an adverb. 

2. praemetuens (573) is used only here in Virgil. If one 
looks through the list of verbs compounded with prepositions 
in a Virgilian index, he is surprised to find how many of those 
which strike one as common appear but once. He discovers 
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20 such verbs without proceeding further than ad.7!_ In the 
relatively small number of verbs compounded with prae (37 
in the entire Virgilian corpus), 3 do not appear in Virgil’s 
authentic works, 4 more do not appear in the Aeneid, and 13 
appear but once in the Aeneid: praecido, praeeo, praefodio, 
praefor, praefulgeo, praemetuo, praenato, praerumpo, praesentio, 
praesumo, praeuro, praevehor, praevideo. If more than half 
of these compounds with prae either do not appear in the 
Aeneid at all, or only once, the single occurrence of praemetuens 
—a good Lucretian word—is not at all surprising, and there 
is no more reason for calling in question the authenticity of the 
passage because of this word than there is for calling in question 
Aen. Iv, 297 because the word praesenstt is found nowhere else 
in Virgil. 

3. satiasse (587) is also unique, but the criticism against it 
seems to me captious. The use of satzo with cineres is of course 
a metaphor, but if it is used of soil by so prosy a writer as 
Pliny, H. N. xrx, 42, 2: (terram) satiare stercore, and of fire. 
by Ovid, Met. tv, 758: largis satiantur odoribus ignes, its 
metaphorical employment with cineres is not too violent for 
Virgil. Its use with the genitive is attested by Ovid, Met. 
vil, 808: cum satiata ferinae dextera caedis erat, as well as 
by Silius, Iv, 436; xvi, 603. 

With Norden’s linguistic difficulties accounted for, and the 
most weighty argument against the authenticity of the passage, 
namely the metrical peculiarities, thrown into the other 
scale of the balance, one may venture a conjecture as to how 
the passage came to be written. We may assume that the poet, 
fresh from the reading of the Orestes” of Euripides, partic- 

21 They are: abicio, abiuro, abolesco, accido, adcumulo, addico, adficio, adfluo, 
adhaereo, adiuro, adludo, adpono, adquiro, adsentio, adservo, adsideo, adstringo, 
aduro, advelo, adversor. 

22 Heinze (op. cit. p. 48, n. 1), who supports the interpolation theory, believes 
that the interpolator filled in an existing lacuna with matter drawn from the 
Orestes, and, in addition to the general similarity of substance, specifically 
identifies Or. 1388 as the source of ‘‘Troiae et patriae communis Erinys,’’ and 


Or. 581 as the possible source of ‘‘Phrygii ministri.’’ But the Orestes was as 
available to Virgil himself as it was to Heinze’s hypothetical interpolator. 
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ularly the passage beginning at line 1137, and with the be- 
ginning of Odyssey XX also in mind, drafted the passage in its 
present form; but dissatisfied with it for the reasons mentioned 
by Servius, namely the lack of chivalry on the part of lis hero 
in his momentary impulse to slav Helen, and the inconsistency 
of the lines with the story of Deiphobus which he proposed to 
use in book v1, he decided to eliminate it and to substitute 
another passage in its place. He left it, however, as a tem- 
porary fibicen, without giving it the final polish of the swmma 
manus, and made it do temporary service on the occasions when 
he recited the book to select groups. He died without having 
written the passage which was to take its place, and his literary 
executors, knowing and respecting his wishes, deleted it. 

The workshop of the poet must have been littered with many 
similar chips, in the form of studies, sketches, and rough drafts 
of minor parts of the poem. Many of these must have been 
discarded by the poet before his death, some were removed by 
the editors, a few intended for the discard may be recognized 
in the poem itself, still performing what its author hoped would 
be but a temporary duty. 
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XIII.—Vergil and the “ Under-Dog’”’ 


By Prorsessor E. ADELAIDE HAHN 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


Dido’s famous line: non ignara mali miseris succurrere 
disco,! might, with the necessary change of gender, be applied 
to Vergil himself. So, too, might at least the first part of his 
country’s great mission, as he himself perceives it, “ parcere 
subiectis et debellare superbos.”’? He is always ready to pity 
the unfortunate; and when once the arrogant have been 
humbled, even them he would spare if he could. This 
tendency of his to sympathize with the person who is getting 
the worst of things can be seen repeatedly throughout the 
Aeneid, and may throw light on his treatment of the two most 
interesting characters in the epic, Dido and Turnus.3 

Vergil’s habit of siding with the “under-dog” I believe 
developed as he matured and mellowed. I find little if any 
trace of it in the Eclogues;* in the singing contests, for 
instance, he is more interested in the victor than in the 


17, 630. (All references in this article, unless specific statement is made to 
the contrary, are to the Aeneid.) 

2vr, 853. 

3Cf. W. Warde Fowler, The Death of Turnus, p. 43: “It takes us an effort 
to sympathize with Aeneas in this question; and I am not sure that Virgil 
himself found it natural to do so. In the parallel case of Dido we may be 
sure that his heart was with the queen, and there are signs in this book [x11 ] 
that it was with Turnus too. Yet his judgment was always with Aeneas, and 
the twelfth book sways between the two moods.”’ 

‘This does not mean, of course, that the element of pity is wholly lacking 
in these early poems. The rejected lovers, like Corydon (in 2) and Gallus, are 
mere stock figures; but in Ecl. 1 the sorry state of Meliboeus is clearly realized 
and brought out by one who, as the prototype of Tityrus, can easily visualize 
the fate that he himself so narrowly escaped. But here the emphasis is perhaps 
rather on what Tityrus, the protagonist, escapes, than on what Meliboeus 
suffers. The very last lines have to me always had rather a coldblooded ring. 
Tityrus can well afford to offer to share with the illfated Meliboeus for a single 
night the prosperity that has been secured to him forever: there is, I think, a 
certain smugness about his enumeration of his blessings, apples, chestnuts, and 
cheese—and above all hearth and home. 
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vanquished—the vainly contending Thyrsis is casually dis- 
missed, and “ex illo Corydon Corydon est tempore nobis.” ® 
In the far tenderer and truer Georgics it is certainly present, 
above all in the beautiful picture of the defeated bull ® that, 
like Tityrus, goes forth into exile looking back sadly at his 
“ancestral kingdom’”’—bewailing his ignominious defeat and 
his lost love. But it is in the Aeneid that it stands forth, 
particularly in the account of the contests in book v, and of 
the conflicts in the last books. 

We note at once that Vergil feels alike for every participant 
in game and fight, regardless of his faction or nation. Another 
line of Dido’s: Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur,’ 
again holds true of him. Thus he is enabled to enter into 
the feelings of his unhappy characters even when they are 
wrong, and permit them to utter forceful justifications of their 
own conduct, and reproaches for the conduct of their adversa- 
ries, as Iarbas,® Dido,® even the horrible Harpy.!° On the other 
hand he is so sorry for the person who is getting the worst of it, 
that the person who has rightfully injured him does not always 
make out so good a case for himself, as Aeneas vs. Dido,” 


5 Ecl. 7, 69-70. 

6 Georgics, III, 224-228. 

71, 574. 

8 Note especially Iv, 211-214: femina, quae nostris errans in finibus urbem/ 
exiguam pretio posuit, cui litus arandum/ cuique loci leges dedimus, conubia 
nostra/ reppulit ac dominum Aenean in regna recepit. Iarbas makes out a fair 
case for himself—and it is to be noted that Jupiter at once heeds his appeal, 
even though, to be sure, the All-Father is acting rather in the interests of 
Aeneas and Rome than out of any desire to avenge Iarbas or punish Dido. 

9» Note especially 1v, 320-321: te propter Libycae gentes. Nomadumque 
tyranni/ odere, infensi Tyrii; 373-375: eiectum litore, egentem/ excepi et 
regni demens in parte locavi./ amissam classem, socios a morte reduxi. It is 
interesting to observe that Dido’s complaint of Aeneas’s ingratitude is quite 
parallel with Iarbas’s complaint of her own. (We may compare with Dido’s 
mixture of self justification and abuse the two tirades of her patron goddess 
Juno—see n. 97.) 

10 111, 248-249: bellumne inferre paratis/ et patrio Harpyias insontis pellere 
regno? Celaeno is a perfect picture of injured innocence! 

lly, 333-336: ego te, quae plurima fando/ enumerare vales, numquam, 
regina, negabo/ promeritam, nec me meminisse pigebit Elissae/ dum memor 
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Latinus vs. Turnus ’—which may help in part to account for 
some of the misplaced sympathy that sentimentalists have 
been inclined to lavish on those two great menaces to Aeneas’s 
success, who, simply because they have acted as menaces, 
must perforce become tragic victims. 

Vergil’s power to enter into the feelings of his characters is 
clearly visible in his account of the games. Manifest is his 
sympathy with the eagerness of all to win.’ The loser is 
infelix,!4 miserandus; the victor is laetus.46 In the boat- 
race, for instance, our interest is possibly abated by its equal 
division among the four contestants, all of whom are kept 
constantly before our eyes from start to finish: !" no single one 
is selected as a favorite, and our sympathy fluctuates, not 
from winner to winner, but from loser to loser. Gyas moves 
us by his tears 1° at the exasperating slowness and caution of 


ipse mei, dum spiritus hos regit artus. Aeneas has been much misunderstood 
here, simply because, like the true ideal Roman that he is, he is stoically re- 
pressing his own emotions. His true feelings are of course revealed afterwards, 
when there is no longer any need to conceal them, in that later scene (v1, 450— 
476) where it is Aeneas that pleads, and Dido that resists (on this cf. p. 201 and 
n. 119). 

12x11, 27-28: me natam nulli veterum sociare procorum/ fas erat, idque 
omnes divique hominesque canebant. This is cold comfort for Turnus if he 
believes, as he honestly seems to, that there had really been a betrothal between 
him and Lavinia. Breaking a pledge because that pledge was not rightfully 
given, is a little like ‘‘swearing with the tongue but not with the heart’’! 
Latinus’s emphasis on the need for caution on his own part to balance Turnus’s 
impetuosity (19-21: o praestans animi iuvenis, quantum ipse feroci/ virtute 
exsuperas, tanto me impensius aequum est/ consulere atque omnis metuentem 
expendere casus) must sound in the ardent young Rutulian’s ears as Aeneas’s 
judicial ‘‘nec me meminisse pigebit Elissae’’ did to the love-maddened Dido. 

13 Note, e.g. v, 1386-138: considunt transtris, intentaque bracchia remis;/ 
intenti exspectant signum, exsultantiaque haurit/ corda pavor pulsans lau- 
dumque arrecta cupido. 

My, 204, 329, 465. 

vy, 509. Mnestheus is pitied for his defeat here, even though he had won 
second place in an earlier contest. 

16y, 210, perhaps 531. 

17 As Heinze notes in a somewhat different connection—Vergils Epische 
Technik, p. 156. 

wy, 173. 
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his elderly pilot;!® Mnestheus by his pathetically wistful 
abandonment of hope for the longed-for first place— 


Non iam prima peto Mnestheus neque vincere certo 
(Quamquam o!—sed superent quibus hoc, Neptune, dedisti) ; 2° 


Sergestus by his truly woeful condition at the end of the match, 
unhonored and even jeered at,”! his wretchedness intensified by 
the contrast with his comrades who go proudly off ” with their 
prizes. At the close of the foot-race, Aeneas’s thought is 
more with the loser than with the winners: “your prizes shall 
not be interfered with,” he says to the victors, “but as for me, 
I cannot but pity the misfortune of an undeserving friend.” # 
And Nisus, too, he seems to pity, even while he laughs at the 
mud-stained countenance ruefully displayed for his inspec- 
tion.4 Both Salius and Nisus are comforted with consolation 
prizes; and indeed it is the custom of kindhearted Aeneas to 
give prizes to the vanquished as well as to the victor. Thus 


19 But of course this does not excuse his subsequent treatment of the poor 
old man, and our sympathy shifts to Menoetes as soon as he has been roughly 
cast overboard by the hot tempered young captain; and, in spite of the 
boisterous laughter of the spectators, I cannot but feel that to Vergil there is 
at least as much pathos as humor in the picture of the dripping old man (note 
senior, 179) slowly making his way to dry land. His plight, I think, is far more 
pitiable than that of the Homeric Ajax which may have suggested it (as well 
as that of Nisus later on), and which similarly excited the Achaeans’ amusement 
(Iliad, xxut, 781-784). As for Gyas, his violent behavior meets with the 
same poetic justice as Turnus’s: he is passed by Mnestheus, precisely because 
of his own misdeed—his ship ‘‘cedit, quoniam spoliata magistro est’’ (224). 

20y, 194-195. Note the pathetic use of his own name, and the effective 
aposiopesis. 

21y, 272. Here again, as in 181-182 (cf. n. 19), the spectators laugh, but 
the narrator surely pities the object of their ridicule. 

22 Note superbi in 268. 

23 Salius (v, 348-350). 

24y, 353-361. Aeneas did not laugh, I am sure, at Menoetes or Sergestus 
(cf. notes 19 and 21); but he does at Nisus, whose plight is far funnier because 
so much less painful. (Incidentally, in comparing Nisus’s mishap with Ajax’s 
—see n. 19—we may note that it is less unpleasant, inasmuch as Vergil, in the 
choice of the medium of his discomfiture, has been less coarse than Homer.) 

2% y, 352 and 361. 

28Tt may be objected that much importance should not be attached to 
Aeneas’s practice of rewarding more than one contestant, or even every one, 
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after the boat-race there are awards not only for those that 
come in first, second, and third,?’ but for the defeated Sergestus 
as well.?8 Before the foot-race Aeneas announces that every 
contestant will receive some gift,?* while there are special 
prizes for the three highest; *° and before the boxing contest 
he promises not only a heifer to the winner, but also a sword 
and a helmet as consolation for the loser—solacia victo (366- 
367). 

This boxing contest is particularly significant because of its 
possible connection with the Turnus story. Dares, like 
Turnus, is at the outset arrogant and insolent; *! he deserves 


since such is the practice of the Homeric Achilles also. But in answer it may 
be said that in one contest, the weight-throwing match (Iliad, xx111, 826-849), 
Achilles does offer only a single prize. To be sure, this is part of a passage the 
authenticity of which has been questioned, e.g. by Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 
p. 474, n. 1, of their translation, one reason that is offered for scepticism in 
regard to it being this very display of unwonted niggardliness on the part of the 
generous patron (‘‘In the second [contest ] only one prize is offered, contrary 
to the otherwise courteous practice of Achilles.”” Pratt and Leaf, Story of 
Achilles, p. 455). But whatever we think of the genuineness of the passage in 
question, at all events Vergil had no scruple as to its validity as a model, since 
he derives his archery contest (485-544) from it (850-883). Quite apart from 
this question, however, and far more important, is the fact that (with the 
possible exception of the unpleasantly gory features of some of the fights of the 
later books, which he may have felt to be an indispensable part of the epic 
machinery) Vergil is no slavish imitator of Homer or any other model, as 
Heinze (op. cit. n. 17) plainly brings out in regard to the very book of the 
Aeneid now under discussion (cf. for instance the matter of the archery contest 
just referred to: not only is Vergil’s account much longer and more elaborate 
than Homer’s, but he adds the purely new incident of the omen attached to 
Acestes’s shot); and if he chooses to employ a detail that Homer had used 
before him, we may be sure that he does so advisedly and deliberately, because 
it appeals to him. (For further comments as to Vergil’s method of handling 
his models, see notes 57, 64, and 93.) 

27 vy, 247-267. 

28 vy, 282-285. 

29 y, 305: nemo ex hoc numero mihi non donatus abibit.—It seems that 
every contestant in the shooting match also receives a prize. Note 543-544: 
proximus ingreditur donis qui vincula rupit, /extremus volucri qui fixit harundine 
malum. 

30 y, 308-314. But to these he afterwards adds the two additional prizes 
already referred to (n. 25). 

31 See especially 383-385. 
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to lose, and at first all our sympathy is with Entellus, who is 
pathetic in his humility,” his realization that he is no match 
for improbus iste (397).3 When the poor old man falls, all, 
Trojans and Sicilians alike, leap up and shout,* just as 
happens at a prize fight today when a man takes the count; 
but surely it is not in mere excitement or in exultation, but in 
compassion. King Acestes himself is the first to reach his 
side and pityingly raises his aged friend from the ground.» 
But now Entellus’s fighting spirit is thoroughly aroused,* and 
he turns on Dares and belabors him severely. Dares’s defeat 
is a true instance of poetic justice, like the earlier defeat of 
Gyas.*’ Yet—and here is the significant touch—when he is 
receiving the punishment he so richly deserves, being over- 
whelmed with a veritable hailstorm of blows, we begin to feel 
sorry for him; and so does Aeneas himself, who finally checks 
Entellus and saves Dares,*® simply because it is now no longer 
Entellus but Dares who is infeliz.*® 

The same impartiality is shown by Vergil in his battle- 
scenes. Again the epithet infeliz is applied alike to both 


32 394-396: non laudis amor nec gloria cessit/ pulsa metu; sed enim gelidus 
tardante senecta/ sanguis hebet, frigentque effetae in corpore vires. Cf. 
431-432: tarda trementi/genua labant, vastos quatit aeger anhelitus artus. 
We recall poor old Menoetes (see n. 19). 

83 To be sure, he is not above taunting Dares (410-411) when the latter is 
startled by the size of his gauntlets (406). It seems that prize fights are always 
provocative of bad manners—the famous statue of the Boxer suggests that they 
bring out all that is most brutal in man. The manners of the competitors in 
the archery contest are vastly better: thus good Eurytion does not grudge 
Acestes the prize to which he might well have laid claim himself (541- 
542). 

34 450-451: consurgunt studiis Teucri et Trinacria pubes;/ it clamor caelo. 

85 451-452: primusque accurrit Acestes/ aequaevumque ab humo miserans 
attollit amicum. Acestes, an old man himself (cf. 499), may well have a fellow 
feeling for Entellus. 

36 454-455. 

37 Cf. notes 19 and 31. 

38 461-462: tum pater Aeneas procedere longius iras/ et saevire animis 
Entellum haud passus acerbis; 465-466: infelix, quae tanta animum dementia 
cepit?/ non viris alias conversaque numina sentis? 

39465. Cf.n. 14. 
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sides; 4° and the belt of Pallas is znfelix“ alike for Aeneas’s 
protégé Pallas and for his enemy Turnus. The duel of 
Lausus with Aeneas is as pitiful in its hopeless inequality as 
that of Pallas with Turnus;* the death of Lausus causes as 
much grief to his comrades and his father as that of Pallas_ 
does to his; * and both sides are presented with equal poign- 
ancy.“ We grieve when Nisus and Euryalus fall and their 
severed heads are revealed to their sorrowing friends;* but 
we see, too, the grief occasioned to the other side by their 
orgy of slaughter.“ After the description of the burials on 
Aeneas’s side, we read (x1, 203-204): 


40 Of Aeneas’s side x, 730, 781; of the foe x, 425, 596, 829 (so, too, maestum 
in x11, 514 of Onites, an enemy, maesta in x, 820 of Lausus’s soul). Cf. felix 
of an enemy, Ix, 337. ; 

41 x11, 941. 

42 The similarity between the two youths is brought out in x, 433-436 (cf. 
x, 431: ducibusque et viribus aequis, of their respective hosts).—For the actual 
duels see x, 439-509, 809-832. The two passages are well worthy of careful 
study side by side. They are, of course, closely parallel. Cf. the definite 
intention with which in each case the stronger hero pursues the weaker (442-443: 
solus ego in Pallanta feror, soli mihi Pallas/ debetur, and 810: Lausum increpitat 
Lausoque minatur); the fierceness and triumph with which he taunts him (481 
and 811-812). But the victim once dead, there is a vast difference between the 
conduct of the two victors. Turnus taunts the Arcadians (491-495) and dis- 
honors and despoils the corpse (495-500); Aeneas pities the dead youth and 
promises him his arms and decent burial (825-830) and himself turns over 
the dead body to the boy’s former comrades. In the behavior of their com- 
panions, too, there is a difference: the soci? of Pallasin a great throng (frequentes), 
weeping, bear off his body (505-506); those of Lausus hesitate and need chiding 
by Aeneas himself (830-831, cf. Nettleship’s note ad loc.). 

43 Cf. 505-506 and 841-842. 

44If anything, the death of Lausus the foe is even more pathetic than that 
of Pallas the friend. We grieve for Pallas indeed as we hear his last piteous 
appeal, all unavailing, to his ancestral god (460-463), and see him bravely 
draw his bright sword (475) that is to prove just as unavailing for all its bright- 
negs; but there are even tenderer touches in the description of the killing of 
Lausus, his dainty tunic that his mother’s hand had made, pierced by the 
sword, and his carefully arranged locks stained with his life-blood (818-819, 
832). 

45 Note maesti in 1x, 471, miseris in 472. 

46 Note Volcentem exanimum flentes in 451, luctus Rhamnete reperto, etc., 
in 452-454. 
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Nec minus et miseri diversa in parte Latini 
Innumeras struxere pyras.‘” 


The foe’s love for his brother 4? or his comrade *° is dwelt 
upon; and a slain enemy is often generously praised=° On 
the other hand, the faults of a friend are not minimized. If 
Turnus*® or Mezentius®” is compared to a_ bloodthirsty 
ravening wild beast, so, too, is Nisus. If Camilla brings 
about her own undoing by her greed, so, too, does Euryalus 
his ® (both, however, are doubtless excusable, the one on the 
ground of sex and the other on the ground of youth). 

The mention of Euryalus’s youth brings us to a very im- 
portant special point in the manifestation of the famous 
Vergilian pathos and pity. Irrespective, as ever, of side, 
Vergil shows an especial sympathy for certain types of victims 
who are particularly likely to be overcome, and whose over- 


47 Cf. below, still of the enemy, maerentes (211), luctus (214), and finally 
haud laeta fronte of Latinus (238).—War is inevitably a sad affair for all con- 
cerned: cf. x11, 409-410: it tristis ad aethera clamor/ bellantum iuvenum et 
duro sub Marte cadentum. 

48 F.g. x, 338-339: huic frater subit Alcanor fratremque ruentem/ sustentat 
dextra (note the pathetic repetition in frater - - fratrem); 595-596: frater 
tendebat inertis/ infelix palmas curru delapsus eodem (we may compare XII, 
277: fratres, animosa phalanx accensaque luctu, of a group of allies). There 
is a particularly tender touch in the description of the death of the twins (x, 
390-396) in: indiscreta suis gratusque parentibus error (392). (For twins on 
the Trojan side, cf. the grief of Pandarus over the fall of Bitias, 1x, 736, mortis 
fraternae fervidus ira.) 

49 F.g. x, 386: incautum crudeli morte sodalis; and the instances given in 
notes 46 and 47. 

50 Fg. vi, 536: iustissimus unus. 

51 A lion in 1x, 792, x, 454, x11, 6; a tiger in rx, 730; a wolf in rx, 566. (Cf. 
the comparison with a bull in x11, 103.) 

52 A lion in x, 723. 

53 A lion in 1x, 339 (a passage very similar to the one cited in 52). And 
Euryalus is just as bad! 1x, 342: nec minor Euryali caedes. e 

4x1, 781-782: caeca sequebatur totumque incauta per agmen/ femineo 
praedae et spoliorum ardebat amore. 

8 1x, 354: nimia caede atque cupidine ferri, 364-366, 373-374. 

56 Cf. with this his feeling for the weak and helpless among the lower animals. 
For this feeling, of course, there is more scope in the Georgics; but I note two 
examples in the Aeneid—the sympathy with the bird in its happy release after 
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coming is particularly pitiable: the young, who lose their 
chance in life; the old, who are unable to cope with their 
adversaries; women, especially mothers, who must wait at 
home and worry and suffer. Vergil’s compassion for all three 
classes is suggested in his famous line: impositique rogis 
iuvenes ante ora parentum.*” There is a faint echo of the 
same idea in 11, 531 of Polites: ante oculos evasit et ora 
parentum, and again in x1, 887 of those shut out of the Trojan 
camp: 


Exclusi ante oculos lacrimantumque ora parentum. 


We may compare further x1, 215-217: 


Hic matres miseraeque nurus, hic cara sororum 
Pectora maerentum puerique parentibus orbi 
Dirum exsecrantur bellum.*® 


But it should be noted that in the last two instances the idea 
of the youthfulness of the victims does not necessarily enter. 
Vergil’s tenderness for youth, and his compassion for youth 
destroyed, is illustrated so abundantly in the Aeneid, and has 
been discussed so frequently by students thereof, as scarcely 
to need comment. _It is, of course, a vivid and vital feature in 
the treatment of Ascanius. To return a moment to the fifth 
book, we have but to recall the charming description of the 
ludus Trotae*® (545-603), which is perhaps particularly 


it had served as a target for the competing marksmen (v, 515-516: iam vacuo 
laetam caelo speculatus et alis/ plaudentem nigra figit sub nube columbam), 
and the pity for the fawn that, after living a petted existence without ever a 
thought of fearing man (cf. vi1, 487-492), is so suddenly and bewilderingly 
wounded by the hand of man, and seeks its old friends in piteous appeal (500— 
502—note especially questuque cruentus/ atque imploranti similis tectum 
omne replebat). 

57 Geor. tv, 477 = Aen. vi, 308. It is worthy of note that the particularly 
poignant touch ante ora parentum is, as Conington reminds us ad loc., peculiarly 
Vergil’s own: there is nothing to correspond with it in the passage from the 
Odyssey (x1, 38-39) that served as Vergil’s model (cf. n. 26). The same idea 
occurs in x1, 53, addressed to Evander: infelix, nati funus crudele videbis! 

58 Horace’s bellaque matribus detestata (C'. 1, 1, 24-25) at once suggests itself 
as a parallel. 

59 Note that ante ora parentum here (553) adds as much to the joy of the 
picture as in the lines cited in the preceding paragraph it does to the sorrow. 
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effective because it follows immediately on the archery contest, 
in which the aged Acestes, matching his strength with younger 
men,” had been the victor. Comparable to Ascanius’s first 
public appearance in sport is his début in battle (rx, 621-663), 
which again meets with the joyous applause of the Trojans, 
and which receives the mystic blessing of Apollo: macte nova 
virtute, puer (641), even while the eager youth is removed 
from the battle scene that might debase and brutalize the 
beautiful young integrity of his boyhood. 

Vergil’s grief at the loss of a youth in battle is shown sae 
and again.” He has a whole meadow of “golden boys” cut 
down in their bloom—Marcellus, Nisus, Euryalus, Pallas, 
Lausus, even Turnus.® Especially exquisite are the lines on 
the death of Euryalus (rx, 435-437) and of Pallas (x1, 68-71), 
where both are compared to flowers.“—Vergil’s feeling for age 
has already been referred to above in the discussion of the 
fifth book in connection with his treatment of Entellus,® of 
Acestes,® perhaps of Menoetes.®’ Again we can parallel the 
description of the games with a passage from a battle scene. 
At the same time ® as the youth Almo,® dies the old man 


60 See 499: ausus et ipse manu iuvenum temptare laborem. Cf. n. 35. 

61 Cf. v, 575-576: excipiunt plausu pavidos gaudentque tuentes/ Dardanidae, 
and 1x, 636-637: Teucri clamore sequuntur/ laetitiaque fremunt animosque 
ad sidera tollunt. 

6 See puer (-um, -1) in vir, 575 (of Almo); x11, 943 (of Pallas); cuvenis (-em) 
in vu, 531 (also of Almo); x, 793 (of Lausus); xu, 275 (of one of Gylippus’s 
sons); x11, 517 (of Menoetes); impubis ... malas in 1x, 751 (of Pandarus); 
auvenalt .. . corpore in X11, 221 (of Turnus). (Of course a word like tuvenis can- 
not always be stressed—in x11, 410, for instance—cited in n. 47—7iuvenum simply 
means men of fighting age; but this is not the case in the passages here specified.) 

6&8 Turnus’s youth is clearly demonstrated by W. Warde Fowler, The Death 
of Turnus, pp. 65-66. 

64 Doubtless both passages, as Conington points out, are reminiscent of 
Catullus; but this of course in no way detracts from their loveliness or from 
the beauty of the genius that fashioned them. (Cf. n. 26.) 

6 Cf. n. 32. 

6 Cf. notes 35 and 60. 

67 Cf. n. 19. 

68 Cf. the effective juxtaposition of youth and age in book v, commented on 
just above (pp. 193 f.),—the successive triumphs of Acestes and Ascanius. 

69 Cf. n. 62. 
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Galaesus; 7° and these two deaths serve alike to infuriate the 
Latins.“—It is surely significant that Aeneas’s tenderness for 
youth is matched by his veneration for age: the ideal son and 
the ideal father, he divides his devotion between his old 
father and his little son; and as the perfect friend, he shows an 
equal love and loyalty and pity toward his old ally Evander,” 
and his young one Pallas. Turnus, on the other hand, in his 
violence neither pities youth, nor respects age. We have 
noted * his harsh treatment of his boy antagonist Pallas. 
His vindictive pursuit of his youthful victim is coupled with 
the cruel desire that the latter’s aged father might behold his 
sufferings.” He does not respect his old ally Latinus; ™ 
and, most heinous of all offenses, he is not even moved by the 
latter’s appeal to him to pity his own aged father.” Indeed, 
his contempt of old age ”” was manifest on the occasion of his 
very first personal appearance in the Aenerd, where he laughs 
the supposed Calybe to scorn with the words: 


Sed te victa situ verique effeta senectus, 
O mater, curls nequiquam exercet, et arma 
Regum inter falsa vatem formidine ludit.78 


(There is a real satisfaction to the reader when, a moment 


70 Senior, vii, 535. 

71 v11, 573-576: ruit omnis in urbem/ pastorum ex acie numerus, caesos- 
que reportant/ Almonem puerum foedatique ora Galaesi,/ implorantque deos 
obtestanturque Latinum. 

72 Observe Evander’s own piteous words, vii, 508-509: mihi tarda gelu 
saeclisque effeta senectus/ invidet imperium seraeque ad fortia vires, and 
compare them with those of Entellus (n. 32). 

73N. 42. 

74x, 443: cuperem ipse parens spectator adesset. Thus Turnus would, 
if he could, duplicate the cruelty of Pyrrhus (cf. p. 193 and n. 57). 

75 x11, 45-46: haudquaquam dictis violentia Turni/ flectitur. 

76x11, 43-45: miserere parentis/ longaevi, quem nunc maestum patria 
Ardea longe/ dividit. 

77 Shown by those other violent characters, Gyas (n. 19) and Dares (n. 32), 
both of whom also pay the penalty of their insolence. 

78 vir, 440-442. Calybe’s senile feebleness should cause pity rather than 
scorn on Turnus’s part, such as we may be sure Aeneas feels on hearing Evander’s 
plaint of similar sufferings (see n. 72). 
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later, the Fury assumes her true form, and in blazing wrath 
hurls back in Turnus’s teeth his own words.) ” | 

Calybe merits respect on the ground not only of age but of 
sex.°° Most of Vergil’s pitiful women are elderly *\—and 
mothers. The mother of Euryalus is of course the most 
prominent, but there is an equally tender touch with respect 
to the mother of the Etrurian Lausus; ® and, while viii, 
556 8 and 592-593 * happen to be said of Aeneas’s allies, 
vul, 518 ® either refers to both sides impartially, or applies 
to the Italians alone, as do also x1, 215 ® and 877-878.87 

The youth, the old man, the woman,—these are all dealt 
with compassionately because they are impotent in the time 
of struggle. All men are impotent when matched with the 
gods. To Vergil, it is almost incredible that a god should 
spitefully use his strength against a man; ®* and Aeneas pities 


79 vir, 452-453. To keep the striking parallelism with the earlier passage 
all the closer, I am tempted to depart from the pointing of Ribbeck, Conington, 
and Hirtzel (all of whom place a comma after, not before, victa situ), and read: 
en ego, victa situ quam veri effeta senectus/ arma inter regum falsa formidine 
ludit. The pause after ego (corresponding to that after te in 440) would, I 
think, be most effective here; and the interpolation of the relative might serve 
to ameliorate the slight harshness resulting from the absence of the connective 
(que in 440) between victa and effeta.—For further balance between the two 
passages, we may note Turnus’s words: bella viri pacemque gerent quis bella 
gerenda (444). Allecto, whose true business is indeed the making of war, 
retorts to that: bella manu letumque gero (455). The line is all the more 
significant and forceful for not being complete: and the substitution of letum 
for pacem is ominous. 

80 Also of position: she is a priestess of Juno (vit, 419). 

81 To match his golden boys, he has the one golden girl, Camilla, whose 
death makes a pathetic end for the eleventh book as Lausus’s does for the tenth. 
Like Lausus, she is dealt with just as lovingly as if she were fighting for instead 
of against the hero. 

82 See n. 44. 

83 Vota metu duplicant matres. ; , 

84 Stant pavidae in muris matres oculisque sequuntur/ pulveream nubem. 

85 Trepidae matres pressere ad pectora natos. 

86 Cited above, p. 193. 

87 — speculis percussae pectora matres/ femineum clamorem .. . tollunt. 

88 T feel sure that is the force of the famous ‘‘si credere dignum est ” of vi, 173. 
Conington thinks the phrase simply refers to the fact that the tale is mythical, 
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the unjust lot of those condemned to suffer in the lower world 
through no fault of their own.®® 
And even for those whose suffering 2s caused by their own 

fault, there is compassion—for Anna and for Amata,*! 
who surely do wrong in encouraging, the one Dido and the 
other Turnus, to transgress; and even more, of course, for 
Dido and Turnus themselves.—The very monsters, no matter 
how horrible, are not utterly beyond the pale. The Cyclops 
by his awful crime * assuredly deserved his awful punishment; 
yet there is a hint of pity for his wretchedness in the words 
applied to his flock: ea sola voluptas / solamenque mali. 
Cacus is a later parallel on Italian soil for Polyphemus. 
There is no such definite note of pity here—perhaps we could 
scarcely expect it, in the tale as Evander tells it—and yet I 
have always fancied that I found a suggestion of it in vu, 
241-242: 

At specus et Caci detecta apparuit ingens 

Regia, et umbrosae penitus patuere cavernae, 


which to me recall 11, 483-484: 


Apparet domus intus et atria longa patescunt; 
Apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum, 


said under most tragic circumstances of Priam’s ruined palace.“ 
Vergil’s pity for suffering, his sense of the lacrimae rerum, 
has something divine about it. Such compassion for both 


and cites Geor. 111, 391, where this certainly is its connotation; but there are 
times where parallel passages can prove too much! 

89 v1, 332: sortemque animo miseratus iniquam. 

Iv, 672-685. 

91 See infeliz in vu, 376, 401, x11, 598, of the queen; and again in xu, 608 
of the tale of her death. 

82 111, 623-627. 

%8 660-661. Of course the motif is present in Homer, in Polyphemus’s 
address to his ram (Od. 1x, 447-460); but this does not prevent Homer’s 
dwelling with great gusto upon the Cyclops’s sufferings; and it is perhaps 
significant that in his much briefer account, Vergil still includes this special 
detail. (Cf. n. 26.) 

% With the treatment of the Cyclops and Cacus, cf. what has already been 
said of Celaeno (n. 10). 

14 
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sides alike ® the gods know as they gaze down from their 
Olympian heights upon man’s pitiful strife (x, 758-759): 


Di Iovis in tectis iram miserantur inanem 
Amborum et tantos mortalibus esse labores.™ 


They may depart from this impersonal attitude when they 
see a hero struggling against odds. So Neptune pities Aeneas 
when he is exposed to an unequal contest (v, 809: nec dis nec 
viribus aequis). Juno similarly pities Turnus when he is in 
the same situation (x11, 149: imparibus . . . concurrere fatis). 
But of course Juno deserves no credit for this, for she is partial 
to her friends throughout, and not only partial to her friends, 
but utterly unforgiving and relentless to her foes.°” And 
Vergil blames her, or rather wonders at her, for this: tantaene 
animis caelestibus irae? %8 

Juno’s protégé, Turnus, resembles her in implacable ruthless- 
ness. When he points out that the Trojans as well as the 
Italians are suffering, it is with a note of exultation, not of 
compassion (x1, 422-423): 


sunt illis sua funera, parque per omnis 
Tempestas. 


But, as Juno is an exception among gods, so is Turnus 


% Jupiter’s neutrality on another occasion (x, 107-113 .. . observe es- 
pecially ‘‘nullo discrimine habebo’’ in 108, and ‘‘rex Iuppiter omnibus idem” 
in 112) has a different and less lofty motive. Here, vexed by his wife’s shrewish 
fury and the dissensions among the members of his court, he simply retires 
from the fray in disgust, and, inactive, lets matters take their own course, a 
Latinus transferred to Olympus! (But at least Latinus has some sympathy 
for the unhappy beings whom he thus cravenly abandons to their fate. . Note 
misert and triste in v11, 596. Cf. n. 99.) 

9% Inanem, mortalibus, are especially pathetic. After all, it is but the battle 
of the bees (Geor. 1v, 67-87) all over again on but a slightly larger scale: hi 
motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta/ pulveris exigui iactu compressa 
quiescent! 

97 Note especially her imprecations in 1, 37-49 and x, 63-95. It cannot be 
denied that in both passages there is some justice in what she says (cf. n. 9), 
but this is vitiated by the extremely vindictive and implacable spirit with which 
she says it, so that on the whole Venus’s plaints, cleverly couched in far milder 
language (1, 229-253, v, 781-798), are fully justified. 

9711. Cf. the tone of v1, 173 (n. 88). 
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an exception among men. He himself meets with pity from 
Latinus ® and the Laurentians,!” though he is responsible for 
their sufferings, and he and the Laurentians alike meet with 
pity from Aeneas,}" though he is about to wage war against 
them. And even the Greek Diomedes is not vindictive: 
he does not want to resume the old war,!™ and he is sure that 
his old enemy Priam himself! would pity his past sufferings 
did he know them. 

The Trojans are particularly magnanimous. They show this 
in their dealings with Sinon, in book 11, and with Achaemenides, 
in book 1. Sinon’s very first appeal is to their sympathy. 
His first word is heu (11, 69); almost his first question is the 
despairing: quid iam misero mihi denique restat? (70); 
almost his first assertion is: miserum fortuna Sinonem / finxit 
(79-80). He had led a wretched life among the Greeks (92); 
his destined destruction—the doom of one poor wretch (unius 
miseri)—his fellow-Greeks endured with equanimity (131); 
he will never see his country and his sons and his father again 
(just what would appeal to the compatriots of Aeneas!), and 
his family will be made to suffer for his guilt (137-140). His 
last words, like his first, are a plea for pity (143-144): 


miserere laborum 
Tantorum, miserere animi non digna ferentis. 


And the Trojans respond with pity, and even with tears (145), 
the old king himself being the first to go to his aid.! 

After being deceived in this way, the Trojans might well be 
forgiven did they become embittered, or at least suspicious. 


99 vi1, 596-597: te, Turne, nefas, te triste manebit/ supplicium. 

100 x11, 243: Turni sortem miserantur iniquam. | 

101 vq11, 537-540: heu quantae miseris caedes Laurentibus instant!/ quas 
poenas mihi, Turne, dabis! quam multa sub undas/ scuta virum galeasque 
et fortia corpora volves, / Thybri pater! 

102 x1, 279-280: nec mihi cum Teucris ullum post eruta bellum/ Pergama nec 
veterum memini laetorve malorum. 

103 x1, 259: vel Priamo miseranda manus. Conington well compares the 
corresponding words of Aeneas, 11, 6-8. 

104 Cf, Acestes’s compassionateness (see n. 35). 
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Yet their earlier tragic experience has not strained the quality 
of their mercy, as they show on the occasion of the strikingly 
similar encounter with Achaemenides. The suppliant is a 
piteous figure indeed; but withal he is evidently a Greek,!™ 
and how can they dare yield again to an impulse of pity? 
Everything combines to recall the earlier incident.’ Yet 
now as then, the Trojans urge the alien to speak,!” and 
Anchises !°8 himself reassures him, as Priam had done on 
the earlier occasion. Moreover, they deserve especial credit 
because Achaemenides does not descend to such wiles as 
Sinon to work upon their feelings. He does, of course, appeal 
to their sympathy; but he does not turn against Ulysses } 
or his companions”® as Sinon had done, and he admits 
frankly that he has come to war on the Trojans " instead of 
claiming friendship as Sinon does !” with the chieftain who 
had gained odium among the Greeks through his pacifist or 
pro-Trojan views. 


105 yz, 590-595. 

106 There are many interesting parallels in the two passages. Cf. 11, 77: 
fatebor; 111, 603: fateor; 11, 78: neque me Argolica de gente negabo; 111, 602: 
scio me Danais e classibus unum; 11, 87: pauper... pater; m1, 614-615: 
genitore ... paupere; 11, 92: adflictus vitam in tenebris luctuque trahebam; 
11, 646-647: vitam in silvis inter deserta ferarum/ lustra domosque traho; 
11, 103: iamdudum sumite poenas; 111, 654: vos animam hanc potius quocumque 
absumite leto; even a mere verbal similarity like the parenthetical fecissentque 
utinam (11, 110) and mansissetque utinam fortuna (111, 615). 

107 Note once more the striking similarity between mm, 74-75: hortamur 
fari quo sanguine cretus, / quidve ferat; memoret quae sit fiducia capto, and 
111, 608-609: qui sit fari, quo sanguine cretus,/ hortamur, quae deinde agitet 
fortuna fateri. 

108 Ipse . . . Anchises (111, 610). Cf. ipse . .. Priamus (11, 146-147); see 
p. 190 and n. 104. 

109 Cf. 11, 90: invidia . . . pellacis Ulixi, and 111, 613: comes infelicis Ulixi. 

10 There is a bitter quality in 11, 130-131: adsensere omnes et, quae sibi 
quisque timebat,/ unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere. It is lacking in 
111, 616-618: hic me, dum trepidi crudelia limina linquunt,/ immemores socii 
vasto Cyclopis in antro/ deseruere, where the terror of Achaemenides’s country- 
men is almost put forth as an excuse for their heartless desertion of him to a 
terrible fate. 

111 y11, 603: bello Iliacos fateor petiisse penatis. 

11277, 81-87. Note especially 84-85: insontem infando indicio, quia bella 
vetabat, / demisere neci. : 
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While the Trojan people as a whole are magnanimous, 
Aeneas, of course, is especially so. A typical example of his 
habitual behavior is to be found in his response to the Latins 
when they seek a truce to bury their dead: 


Quaenam vos tanto fortuna indigna, Latini, 
Implicuit bello, qui nos fugiatis amicos? 
Pacem me exanimis et Martis sorte peremptis 
Oratis? equidem et vivis concedere vellem." 


It is true that he is not generous in his treatment of Helen, 
but there he is not his true self;'* and fortunately Venus 
saves him from his mad impulse, just as Apollo checks As- 
canius’s premature entry into battle.“> It is true, too, that 
he suppresses his emotions in his dealings with Dido,™® but 
that is because his duty demands it, and he really longs to 
comfort her in her sorrow," and himself suffers deeply,™® 
though he cannot reveal his pity until their meeting in the 
lower world when all is over.!® Finally, it is true that he 
goes berserk after Pallas’s death, and behaves in a manner 
worthy of Turnus,”° but a second tragedy, Lausus’s death,”! 


118. x1, 108-111. Cf. his reluctance to resume battle, xu, 581: testaturque 
deos iterum se ad proelia cogi. 

114 Observe furtata mente, 11, 588, and furis, 595; and remember that this is 
the time when Aeneas had actually forgotten his own loved ones (even his 
father, even his son!) in a fit of temporary aberration. 

118 Cf, p. 194. 

U6 yy, 331-332. 

117 393-394: lenire dolentem/ solando cupit et dictis avertere curas. 

118 395: multa gemens magnoque animum labefactus amore. 

119 yz, 456: infelix Dido; 475-476: nec minus Aeneas casu concussus iniquo/ 
prosequitur lacrimis longe et miseratur euntem. Cf. n. 11. 

120 See especially x, 522-536; 554-560; 590-601; above all 569-570: toto 
Aeneas desaevit in aequore victor/ ut semel intepuit mucro; and 787: Aeneas 
viso Tyrrheni sanguine laetus, where he is like a wild animal that has tasted 
blood. 

121 Aeneas’s grief for his enemy Lausus finds expression in almost the same 
way as his grief for his friend and ally Pallas. He uses the very same words 
of each: miserande puer (of Lausus, x, 825; of Pallas, x1, 42); and in both 
cases ‘‘a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things’’; there is a 
poignant touch of contrast, with reference to Lausus, provided by the joy that 
he once felt in his arms (x, 827: arma, quibus laetatus) ; with reference to Pallas, 
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brings him to himself.” And it is above all in his treatment 
of Lausus that he shows himself wholly different from Turnus 
as revealed by his treatment of Pallas.“ Aeneas deserves 
particular credit here ** because of the precedent set by 
Turnus, and his own bitter rage and grief thereat. 

The subject of Lausus brings us to that of Mezentius, who is 
a most interesting figure. As a “contemptor divum” ” and 
utterly inhumane,” he is introduced as a most despicable 
character; yet as his end approaches, he is dealt with more 
and more gently. His redeeming features are stressed, his 
love for his son ”’ and for his horse,!?8 as well as his dauntless 


by the happier fortune that seemed to be coming to Aeneas with his comradeship; 
x1, 42: ‘‘[fortuna] cum laeta veniret.”’ 

122 Ags the death of Priam does after a similar period of momentary madness 
in book 11. See 559-564. 

123 See n. 42. 

124 Ag the Trojans as a whole do in the Achaemenides episode; ef. p. 200. 

125 vit, 648. Cf. vii, 7. 

126 vir, 481-488. 

127 At first this is shown in a merely material way. He gives him the arms 
that he wins in war (x, 700-701), and promises him the spoils that he expects 
to win from Aeneas (774-776). (He is still arrogant here; cf. dextra mihi 
deus, 773.) But we have a more appealing picture when once ill fortune has 
come upon him, and, wounded, he asks for Lausus and sends him messages 
(839-840). Finally we reach the height of pathos in his mourning when his 
son’s dead body is brought to him (844-856). Vergil’s pity for that other 
stricken father, Evander, could be no deeper or truer. It may be worth noting 
that this passage, with its reference to his gray hair, introduced at the moment 
of his deepest sorrow, is the only place (I believe) where we find a hint that 
Mezentius is an elderly man. Realizing that we have here an instance of that 
most poignant of situations, an old father mourning for a son cut down in his 
bloom (cf. n. 57), we are moved to greater pity as we read (844), canitiem multo 
deformat pulvere. (Just the reverse is the situation in x11, 605-606, filia prima 
manu floros Lavinia crinis/ et roseas laniata genas (with which we may perhaps 
compare Ovid, Met. tv, 138: percutit indignos .. . lacertos, of beautiful 
Thisbe), where the mourning maiden is an especially appealing figure because 
of the contrast between her profound woe and her natural blooming beauty.— 
Once more, then, do we find illustrations of Vergil’s especial feeling for youth 
and age.) 

128 856-866. Rhoebus was his decus (858), his solamen (859). (Cf. Poly- 
phemus’s sheep; p. 197.) Can this be the man of whom such awful tales were 
told (n. 126)? It is indeed a different side of him that Vergil chooses to depict 
now that he is cast down. Pallas’s own horse, Aethon, that wept for his master 
(x1, 89-90), could have been no more lovingly treated than Rhoebus! 
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courage.“° We cannot but regret Aeneas’s taunt,'*° which is 
neither necessary nor just.! Mezentius’s answer, on the 
other hand,!* is full of dignity and pathos. It is indeed 
touching that at the end this proud, self-sufficient man must 
beg a boon. The nature of this boon is puzzling. Why 
does Mezentius plead for burial? ** Is his wish to be spared 


129 x, 870-871, 878-882. 

130 897-898: ubi nunc Merzentius acer et illa/ effera vis animi? 

131 Aeneas’s generosity to the son does not include the father. I suppose 
he feels it almost a duty to point out to the ‘‘contemptor divum’”’ who made a 
god of his own right hand (cf. n. 125) that, unaided by powers divine, his own 
courage and strength can amount to but little. It takes a Lucretius rather 
than a Vergil to appreciate to the full the heroic side of Mezentius’s inde- 
pendence and self-sufficiency! But the interesting thing is that even in con- 
demning, Vergil is carried away by his own sympathy in spite of himself at 
the end. He is a little like Horace toward Cleopatra (C. 1, 37—on this, see 
n. 151). 

132 900-906. 

133 An equally baffling problem, that the editors have not, I think, succeeded 
in explaining satisfactorily, is presented by the reverse situation in 11, 646, 
where the words ‘‘facilis iactura sepulcri’’ are uttered by Anchises, the last 
person from whom we should expect such a sentiment. Aeneas’s views on the 
subject are not quite clear. His words to the corpse of Lausus, ‘‘ teque paren- 
tum/ manibus et cineri, si qua est ea cura, remitto’’ (x, 827-828), might imply a 
sharing of his father’s apparent scepticism. As a possible parallel for ‘‘si qua 
est cura,’’ Nettleship offers ‘‘si qua est ea gloria’”’ in v11, 4, though in his note on 
the latter passage, Conington seems to prefer a different explanation, in ac- 
cordance with which the si practically loses its conditional force and expresses 
an accepted fact. Really, there can, from the point of view of the Aeneid, 
be little doubt as to the gloria. Cf. Palinurus’s reaction to the announcement 
of a similar honor, v1, 383: gaudet cognomine terra. And, in view of the same 
Palinurus’s experience, how can Aeneas, so familiar therewith, have any doubt 
as to the cura? Nor is Iv, 34, Anna’s question as to the sensibility of the dead: 
id cinerem aut manis credis curare sepultos?, in any way a parallel, since this 
represents the standpoint of one wilfully wrong. I personally feel that Aeneas’s 
remark, as addressed to Lausus, may be susceptible of another explanation. 
Perhaps in spite of the absence of the t7bi that would settle the matter beyond a 
shadow of doubt, but is implied by the preceding tua and te, the condition is to 
be taken as referring specifically to Lausus’s views, which, in spite of his superi- 
ority to Mezentius (cf. vir, 653-654), may still reasonably be supposed to 
coincide with his father’s. ‘‘I return your body to the shades and ashes of 
your fathers, if that matters aught to you.’’ The fact that this one last favor 
that Aeneas can, and will, render to Lausus, might not have appealed to the 
dead youth as of any moment at all, makes the situation doubly poignant. 
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mutilation merely his old pride? Yet why should he care 
concerning what becomes of his body once the spark of life has 
left it? 4 Does not his concern rather imply some vestige of 
religious belief—a recantation of his old atheism, which in 
Vergil’s eyes, or at least in Aeneas’s, must have seemed his 
worst crime? Vergil and Aeneas think that mutilation endures 
in a future life. Does Mezentius believe that? If so, the 
darkness of his unbelief has become illumined with the light 
of a new dawn. Just at the bitter end, he redeems himself. 
And that Vergil gives him the chance to do so, if so he does, 
is quite in line with the increasing gentleness with which he 
deals with each character proportionately to that character’s 
increasing misfortune. 

The treatment of Mezentius has a particular bearing on 
that of Turnus, since in each case hybris is followed by ate— 
an ate that cannot but move our pity, even though it is both 
necessary and deserved. In most respects Turnus, as has 
already been pointed out, and as is perfectly patent to 
every student of the Aeneid, is a companion figure to Dido: 
both menace the success of the hero’s divine mission; yet 
both arouse our pity, and some readers who do not understand 
Vergil are moved to side with them rather than with Aeneas. 
But there is this difference between the two: that Dido is 
pitied from the outset. With fine irony she, like Latinus,!*’ 
is introduced to us at the height of her happiness °° and 

134 Would he not rather say with Lucretius (111, 904-905): tu quidem ut es 
leto sopitus, sic eris aevi/ quod superest cunctis privatus doloribus aegris? 

13 This is amply illustrated by the case of Hector (1, 272-274) and of 
Deiphobus (v1, 494-497). 

136 See p. 185. 

137 Note laetus of Latinus too, v1, 259 (repeated a little later in 288, of 
Aeneas, also too sanguine at the time of the making of the ill-starred contract) ; 
and observe the description of the old king’s power and state (170-191), in 
striking contrast with the humble condition of the other old king, Evander 
(vi11, 364-368, 455-462). 

138 Note laeta, 1, 503. Cf. laetissima, 685, used most effectively of her 


state at the very moment when she is to clasp in her arms the god who will 
prove her undoing. 
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glory,*® but thereafter she is continually called infelix.“ 
Of course her last moments are particularly pathetic— 
especially the final lull just before her death, the calm after 
storm brought about by the resignation of despair, with the 
wistful afterthought of 


Felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 
Numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra carinae.'” 


All is over now; Aeneas is sped, Dido is dying, her power to 
harm him and hinder the birth of Rome is completely de- 
stroyed; and so Vergil (like Aeneas himself in the other 
world) 1 can afford to give full rein to his pity for the one 
who is so completely getting the worst of it. But even at the 
very start, Vergil has let us see that he feels kindly toward 
Dido, whom he presents as a gracious and generous figure, 
every inch a queen. 

Turnus, on the other hand, though his physical excellence 


1397, 497, 506-508; also, a little later, 637-642. 

“407, 712; rv, 68, 450, 529; v, 3; vi, 456. Cf. miserae, 1, 719: miserrima, 
Iv, 117; also heu, tv, 65; malorum, Iv, 169; and the compassionate apostrophe 
in Iv, 408-411. Perhaps we may likewise observe that when first we hear of 
her, long before we see her, she is called miserae (1, 344), though this is in a 
different connection. 

Ml ry, 651-660, 690-692. 

M42 657-658. 

43 See notes 11 and 119. 

144 Note optima intv, 291. When first we hear of her (from Venus, 1, 335-368) 
she is described both with compassion and with admiration: in the face of 
grievous difficulties, she ably took affairs into her own hands and became 
dux ... facti. When first we see her (496-630), it is on the occasion of her 
hospitable reception of the shipwrecked Trojans (whose previous unkindly 
treatment at the hands of her subjects we merely hear about, and she herself 
learns of with regret). 

145 The very first time he is mentioned, he is called ‘‘ante alios pulcherrimus 
omnis/ Turnus’’ (v11, 55-56), just as Dido is described on the occasion of our 
first sight of her as ‘‘forma pulcherrima Dido”’ (1, 496). Cf. in the catalogue 
of the Italian forces ‘‘praestanti corpore Turnus’”’ (vir, 783), which appears to 
refer to beauty as well as to strength, and for which we have already been 
prepared by 649-650 (of Lausus), quo pulchrior alter/ non fuit excepto Laurentis 
corpore Turni. With his golden armor and crimson crest (1x, 269-270), he 
must indeed have been a magnificent sight. 
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is stressed from the start, is presented to us as far less meri- 
torious morally. The very first time we meet him, he shows 
himself to be arrogant and violent.* (Again “’ there is an 
Ironic contrast with his final humbling.) Like Dares 48 and 
Gyas,™? Euryalus *° and Camilla, he brings about his own 
downfall. He has absolutely no excuse for the stand that he 


146 vyy1, 435-444. In this opening scene, he is inexcusably rude and scornful 
to old age. Cf. p. 195. On his comparable treatment of youth, cf. p. 191 and 
n. 42. 

147 Cf. notes 137, 138, 139. 

148 Cf, pp. 189 f. 

49 Cf. n. 19. 

150 Cf, p. 192. 

151 Cf. p. 192. There can be no doubt that Camilla, attractive and appealing 
figure though she is, partakes of her general’s qualities. Cf. her ruthlessness 
(x1, 686-689) in taunting the inexperienced warrior Ornitus (armis/ ignotis, 
677-678), her indifference to the prayers of the terror-stricken Orchilochus 
(696-698), her furious blaze of temper when her pride is wounded (709-711)— 
this last touch has something noble about it, but still it is a sign of violentia 
rashly to hazard a valuable life just because an enemy’s thrust has gone home. 
We truly have a reversal of nature in a situation where a woman pursuing a 
warrior is compared to a hawk pursuing a dove (721-724)! (We may compare 
a similar detail in Horace, C. 1, 37, 17-18, where Horace, though up to that 
point he has been sympathetic with Octavian and not with Cleopatra, suddenly 
is betrayed by his emotions, so to speak, and assigns the réles of dove and hawk 
in an unexpected manner, making Octavian, his hero, the hawk, and Cleopatra, 
his villain, the dove. This is the turning-point of the whole poem: thereafter, 
almost as if in spite of himself, he speaks of Cleopatra with admiration instead 
of with hatred and contempt as in the beginning.—On this interesting poem 
cf. n. 131.) But our sympathy is intensely with Camilla when she becomes 
the unconscious prey of Arruns (762-767), and when, loyal to the end (note her 
last words, 825-826), she meets her sad death (tristi . . . morte, 839).—Her 
slayer’s professed indifference to booty or glory (790-793) might seem to raise 
him to a loftier plane than hers; but there can be no doubt that Arruns is 
insincere (cf. the masterly analysis of his character by Conington on x1, 793). 
Yet even Arruns, contemptible figure though Conington so ably shows him to be, 
perhaps excites a little pity when he in his turn very literally (note the effective 
simile in 812-813) becomes ‘‘under-dog.’’ Happy and confident for the moment 
(854), the doomed man (cf. fatis debitus Arruns, 759) is slain without any 
more chance for self-defence than Camilla had had, and his end is none the less 
hard for being just (865-866): he meets with the oblivion (obliti, ignoto ... 
in pulvere, 866) to which he had said he was reconciled (inglorius, 793), but does 
not gain the safe return on which he had counted (patrias remeabo . . . urbes, 
793); and the fame which he had believed his other deeds would bring him 
(mihi cetera laudem/ facta ferent, 791-792) is never his. 
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takes against Aeneas.” He is too sure of himself,®* too 
scornful of his opponents. In fighting he is cruel and 
merciless. In short, violentia Turni is a by-word.'® 

But we cannot but admire his youth, his beauty, his courage. 
His self-confidence, his unfailing fiducia,®™’ is occasioned not 
only by reprehensible arrogance and assurance, but also by 
admirable valor and intrepidity. We are concerned for his 
state when he is imprisoned within the Trojans’ walls (rx, 
812-814) and we thrill at the magnificent daring of his escape 
(815-816). We begin to pity him in book x when Juno 


152 There is no reason to suppose that he was unaware of the portents that 
distinctly forbade Lavinia’s union with him (vir, 58, 96-97). Aeneas is abso- 
lutely guiltless in the matter. His spokesman, Ilioneus, asks only for land 
(229-230); it is Latinus who, voluntarily and joyously (laetus, 259), suggests 
a closer union (268-273), as he certainly has a right to do. Even Juno herself 
admits (313-314) that the marriage can no more be prevented than the settling 
in Latium. 

153 Again there is an ironical quality in the depiction of his confidence in the 
success of his cause. (With his exhortation to his allies to be joyous—laeti, 
1x, 157—we may compare notes 137 and 138.) Thus he boasts of Juno’s favor 
in vil, 438-439 (nec regia Iuno/ immemor est nostri) and of his own fates in 
Ix, 136-137 (sunt et mea contra/ fata mihi); but the reader, better informed, 
like the spectator at a Greek tragedy, than the actor, knows that the fates are 
against him, and Juno powerless to aid him. At the moment of Turnus’s 
greatest exultation, Vergil looks forward at the very different lot in store for 
him, x, 500-502: nunc Turnus ovat spolio gaudetque potitus./ nescia mens 
hominum fati sortisque futurae/ et servare modum rebus sublata secundis!— 
@ passage with which Nettleship justly compares tv, 65-66: heu, vatum ignarae 
mentes! quid vota furentem,/ quid delubra iuvant?, similarly introduced 
after a picture of Dido at the height of her beauty (cf. 60, pulcherrima Dido) 
and power, although, to be sure, already secretly unhappy (infelix Dido, 68). 

164 Fg, rx, 136-155. It is interesting to find an echo of these taunts on the 
part of his brother-in-law (595-620), whose insolence it is that moves Ascanius 
to his initial act of war. (His bosom friend, Murranus (on whom see n. 171), 
is also haughty and arrogant according to x11, 528-529.)—There is the same ° 
tone in Turnus’s later abuse of Aeneas, x, 649-650; x11, 99-100. 

155 Once more note the Pallas episode, note 42 and p. 191. Cf. further, e.g. 
1x, 560-562; x11, 359-361. 

156 See, e.g. XI, 376; xit, 45. Cf. W. Warde Fowler, The Death of Turnus, 
pp. 41-42. 

' 187 rx, 126 and x, 276. 

158 Tt should be noted that both Juno and Juturna use magical arts such as 
he would despise in their efforts to save him, and yet both are forced to desert 
him in the end when he needs them both (see pp. 210f). 
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tricks him in a way so humiliating to his pride. He is really 
fine here in his grief at deserting his friends (668-679); and 
now for the first time he pleads in humility (note miserescite, 
676; and his sense of the bitterness of his position as expressed 
by the words “volens vos Turnus adoro,” ®* 677). We.even 
sympathize with his violence when he turns it against the vile 
Drances (x1, 378-444), and we admire his dauntlessness and 
resourcefulness when, in the midst of the dissension and 
inaction of his compatriots, the attack comes unexpectedly, and 
he, like Caesar on a certain memorable occasion, has “every- 
thing to do at once” (x1, 459-467, 486-497). Only one person 
gives him due support here, Camilla; and in the scene with 
her we see him in a new guise, gentle and courteous.!® 

In book xu our pity grows. All turn against him, and he 
realizes it (3). He is sorely altered in appearance and bear- 
ing (219-221).! There is a sudden flare-up of hope and 
a revival of his old pride when for a moment matters seem 
more promising, as Aeneas quits the field wounded and the 
Trojan forces are thrown into confusion (324-327) ;'8 but 
when Aeneas returns to the fray after his miraculous cure, the 
Ausonians on beholding him are overcome with terror, and 
perhaps we are to suppose that their leader, sharing in the 
sight, shares in the terror as well, as his sister assuredly 
does.© He fights on, but the old joy and vigor are gone 

189 For the use of the poignant third person, cf. v, 194, already referred to 
above, n. 20. 

160 B, G. 11, 20. 

161 Note especially x1, 508-509: o decus Italiae virgo, quas dicere grates/ 
quasve referre parem? Perhaps again we can note a touch of irony in that this 
very vigorous young male, first introduced to us as so contemptuous of the 


‘counsels of an old woman (bella viri . . . gerent quis bella gerenda—vi1, 444), 
now finds his only support in the efforts of a young one. 


162 This is in vivid contrast with the earlier insistence upon his youthful 


vigor and beauty; cf. n. 145. 

168 Note subita spe, fervidus ardet, superbus, emicat; also alacer in 337, 
insultans in 339. 

14 446-448: vidit ab adverso venientis aggere Turnus,/ videre Ausonii, 
gelidusque per ima cucurrit/ ossa tremor. 


165 Tremefacta refugit, 449. 
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(614-616) ; and now the confused and confusing rumors of 
Amata’s death come to add to his distress (617-619).!® 
There is a note of despair in his address to his sister (632-649) 
quite unlike what we have been led to expect from the gallant 
Turnus.'® He has no longer any hope of being the successful 
champion of his people, but sooner than let their homes be 
destroyed, he will die (643-646). He is growing gentler, too, 
as he grows sadder, just like Mezentius; *®’ the note struck 
in his conference with Camilla !”° reappears here in his grief 
over the loss of his dear friend Murranus.!" The conflicting 
emotions to which he is a prey (666-668) include not only the 
old qualities of insania and furiis agitatus amor, but some 


166 Interea extremo bellator in aequore Turnus/ palantis sequitur paucos 
iam segnior atque/ iam minus atque minus successu laetus equorum. This is 
in contrast with an earlier passage, 525-526, where Aeneas and Turnus are 
described as equally active—non segnius ambo/ Aeneas Turnusque ruunt per 
proelia. And it should be noted that as Turnus grows more despondent, 
Aeneas becomes correspondingly more exultant. Originally, Turnus after his 
defiance of Latinus had gone joyously off to prepare for his final single combat 
with Aeneas (gaudet, 82), whereas Aeneas had rejoiced at the thought of this 
duel merely because it promised to end the war (oblato gaudens componi foedere 
bellum, 109; and see W. Warde Fowler, The Death of Turnus, p. 52), just 
as he had regretted the breaking of the truce that had led to the resumption of 
general hostilities (581, quoted in n. 113), and had bidden Ascanius learn what 
fortune is from others than himself (435-436). But when finally the moment 
of the actual conflict arrives, he rushes into it with the joy and exultation that 
belong rather to the nature of Turnus (observe 699-700: praecipitatque moras 
omnis, opera omnia rumpit/ laetitia exsultans horrendumque intonat armis, 
and cf. fremit and gaudet in 702). 

167 Note caecis terroribus, 617. 

168 Note especially: an fratris miseri letum ut crudele videres? (636) and 
superis aversa voluntas (647), in striking contrast with his former confidence 
in his patron goddess and his fortune (cf. n. 153). 

169 Cf, notes 127 and 128. 

170 Cf, p. 208 and n. 161. 

171 The earlier expression of grief over the loss of his comrades through his 
own involuntary desertion (x, 672-675: quid manus illa virum, qui me meaque 
arma secuti?/ quosne (nefas) omnis infanda in morte reliqui/ et nunc palantis 
video, gemitumque cadentum/ accipio?) may have been in part occasioned by 
wounded pride (cf. p. 208); but here there is sheer tenderness—xu1, 638-640: 
vidi oculos ante ipse meos me voce vocantem/ Murranum, quo non superat 
mihi carior alter,/ oppetere ingentem atque ingenti vulnere victum (On vidi 

. meos cf. p. 193 and n. 57). 
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newer feelings as well—pudor, luctus, conscia_ virtus.!” 
Finally all alike seem to yield to the single element of resig- 
nation: the fates can be only delayed, not changed; he will 
struggle no more against god and fortune.!” 

Finally to resignation succeeds fear. The once indomitable 
Turnus, like Hector, flees madly,!”4 with Aeneas, like Achilles,!* 
in pursuit, threatening and terrible;!”° and a moment later, 
as he prays to Faunus for pity, he is described as truly frantic 
with terror.!” 

All is over with him by now. It is his life that is at stake 
(765); and we know nothing can save him. As Jupiter 
himself tells Juno (803), “ventum ad supremum est”; and 
Juno, once proud and passionate like Turnus,!”* again like 
Turnus at last bows to the inevitable. She pities him still; 17° 
it is against her will !°° that she abandons him; but abandon 
him she certainly does,!® and, dismissing him from her mind, 
she turns to other means for fulfilling her old hate, other 
prayers that are more likely to meet acquiescence,!” and, 


172 Tt is interesting to note that precisely the same emotions—pudor, insania, 
luctus—are assigned to Mezentius as his end approaches—x, 870-871 (872, 
which completes the list by adding amor and virtus, is almost surely not 
genuine). 

173 x11, 676-677: iam iam fata, soror, superant, absiste morari;/ quo deus 
et quo dura vocat Fortuna sequamur. Cf. n. 168. 

174742: amens diversa fuga petit aequora Turnus. His countrymen share 
his fear: cf. 730—731: exclamant Troes trepidique Latini,/ arrectaeque amborum 
acies. 

175 Tt is in this connection perhaps interesting to note that Turnus himself 
has been spoken of earlier as destined to play the part of a second Achilles 
(v1, 89-90: alius Latio iam partus Achilles, / natus et ipse dea). 

176 x11, 760-762: Aeneas mortem contra praesensque minatur/ exitium, si 
quisquam adeat, terretque trementis/ excisurum urbem minitans. 

177 776-777: tum vero amens formidine Turnus/ ‘‘Faune, precor, miserere,”’ 
inquit. It is doubtless significant that in his fear as in his pride,. Turnus is 
undisciplined, wild. Observe amens both in 742 (n. 174) and in 776. 

18 Cf. n. 97 and p. 198. 

179 Note misero in 813. 

180 Invita, 809. 

181 ht nunc cedo equidem, 818. 

182 819-820: illud te nulla fati quod lege tenetur,/ pro Latio obtestor, pro 
maiestate tuorum. To this Jupiter replies: do quod vis, et me victusque 
volensque remitto (833). 
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these granted, she goes off happy.!®* Juno is a better foe 
than friend! 

Juturna holds out a little longer than Juno. But what 
can be expected of her when the sister and wife of Jove himself 
has yielded? She can do no more for her poor brother (872), 
for she recognizes in the obscenae volucres (876) the orders 
of Jupiter (877-878), and so she, too, departs (885-886), 
weeping !* and protesting, for she cannot find comfort so 
readily as Turnus’s erstwhile patron deity. 

Turnus, thus doubly bereft, and beset by the horrible omen 
of the fury bird (865-866), is now indeed a thoroughly pitiable 
figure. Stupefaction of a new and different kind takes 
possession of him; he is completely undone.!® Now at 
last 18° he realizes to the full how completely the gods are 
against him; it is not the threats of fierce Aeneas, but they in 
their hostility, that cause him terror.!®’ Tottering, his blood 
thick with cold,!®° like one in a nightmare,!®* hesitating and 
fearing, with no help in sight °°—o quantum mutatus ab illo! 
Even as he hesitates,!*! Aeneas resolutely advances upon him. 
A moment ago,! he had declared that it was not Aeneas that 
he feared; but now him, too, he fears, and, as he sinks to the 
ground wounded amid the groans of his despairing country- 
men,}!* he, like Mezentius,!™ stoops to praying for mercy: }® 


183 Laetata, 841. 

184 Multa gemens, 886. 

185 867—868: illi membra novus solvit formidine torpor, / arrectaeque horrore 
comae et vox faucibus haesit. Formerly ominous happenings had been power- 
less to shake his fiducia: cf. n. 157. But things are different now. 

186 Cf, n. 173. 

187 894-895: non me tua fervida terrent/ dicta, ferox; di me terrent et 
Iuppiter hostis. 

188 905: genua labant, gelidus concrevit frigore sanguis. 

189 908-914. 

190 916-918: cunctaturque metu letumque instare tremescit,/ nec quo se 
eripiat, nec qua vi tendat in hostem,/ nec currus usquam videt aurigamve 
sororem. 

191 Cunctanti, 919. Cf. cunctatur, 916. 

1922 N, 187. 

193 926-929, 

19% Cf. p. 203. 

195 930-938. 
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he yields Lavinia, and begs Aeneas to pity old Daunus !™ 
(though he himself had known no pity for old Evander).!%” 
Such is his wretched state that Aeneas himself is moved to 
pity, and almost yields !**—would have yielded had it not 
been for that “infelix balteus” !%* that at the crucial moment 
strikes his eye and stirs up his wrath.2°° Thus Turnus’s end, 
of course, is wholly due to his own fault—and all the more 
tragic for that. Now our pity, that has been increasing with 
his increasing woes, is complete, for now he is completely the 
“under-dog.”’ 


196 934: Dauni miserere senectae. 

197 See n. 74. Nor, for the matter of that, has he shown pity even for Daunus 
himself; recall his indifference to Latinus’s appeal on that subject (p. 195 and 
n. 76). 

198 940-941: iam iamque magis cunctantem flectere sermo/ coeperat. 

199 941-942, Cf. p. 191. 

200 945-951. 
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XIV.—A Lease of Crown Land on Papyrus! 


By Proressorns HENRY BARTLETT VAN HOESEN 
AND 
ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The manuscript consists of eleven fragments which join 
each other approximately, except that the two fragments at 
the extreme right are connected with the left hand portion in 
lines 15-17 only, by the smallest fragment of all (5 x 214 cm.). 
When assembled, the document measures 1714x 34 cm. 
Nothing has been lost at the ends of the lines of text, and the 
lack of about ten letters at the beginning of each line is made 
evident by the restoration, in the first line, of the name of the 
addressee, Aurelius Heracleides. | 

The approximate date is known from an unpublished receipt 
in the same collection of papyri, in which the same persons 
are concerned as lessor and lessees, and which is dated in the 
second year of Valerianus and Gallienus. 

Text: 

1 [AdpnXiw ‘Hpalkdeiin xoopnreboavre tis Naumpordrns wodews 
Trav ’ANeEavd pewy kal ws xpnuaricet. 

2 [rap’ ’AvpnNlw]y Wdrpwvos “Hpwvos pn(?) Paorols](?) ax[d] 
kwpns Oleladedgias cal ’Acdiz[ols cal ’ATrdupwvos dapygorépwr 
Tlavoipew[s unrpd]s Oatcaros ard Kwpns 

Blears eae t]év rpidv Bovrducha picbwoacbar raph cov é 
ddAnrey yins ert [kolwwvia xara rd nu[a]) wepos Tod Novrod 
[secods] uepous Svros cod rod ‘HpaxXel- 

4 [dov.... ras] i[rlapxovcas ofc] wept Kwpnv [T]avw oifrilxds 
Baotdi[k]is yijis ard dvarabuaros cal kadduns é€ [t]oov &v rorw 
66.[. deyouevo]v &povpas racas 

OF etaneedacn ér]i 7 qula]ls rdcas yewpyijoa tas dad ordpov 

1 Garrett Deposit Collection, No. 7541, c. 254 a.p. 
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amo 

[a]lgwproperns ths alordpoly yijs eri xpovov [ern] revre dad 
onlopas Tov eilordvro[s] (Erous) éxpopiou 

Gia Sea cotecoune.d ]wy pépwr rpds dvapelrl]onow ox[o]viov ix[ep] 
éxaoris apovpns kar’ [é]ros éxaorov bomeppl ‘Tupod a praBav 
7 paly fueloods TETAPTOU érrav 6é 

Ye ee ee: ]uou viv yewpynooluley Swooule]y cou brép [é]- 
gopiov éxacris dpolvp|ns xar’ érols] éeaorov Tupod apraBas 
5bo hpilob élav 5€ un yewpynOn 

a Pee ees ]ooueba r[{....] 70 éxgo[piw..] addAno.[....]- 
au(?)[....Ju [..Jal.] cod [rot] ‘Hpaxdcidlo]y xopnyodvros els 
[..J....[. .Joov quty n[...... Ja ra orél[pluara Bacra- 

ee t]ro cod dual?) z[. .]rod ex yop|toly arodo[. . Juv ev 
nul. . jetas jlulav d6é€ 7a[v p]eoBoupevwy [émcredobv] rwr (?) 
ra see AES: ]..xa ra .[..... Ja wavra 

10) lecase ad avaBlod js div p[d] yor re kal w[d]paywyav [xlai 7a 
GdAa [dca] xabqne wexpe our[klomdijs Kau abrijs ris [ovvKopdy]s 
dX k[al..... |v Kar’ é[rlos éxaoz[ oly 

Ph sl atave sia ].evov bard ..... vy xdoprov julads rolis picdwras | 
xoy[ae kJat(?) djoae a[A]Aa cai col .[. ]navrw.[ nausea oles | 
kopouey [kal Siooluey (?) advelv p]ecGod pepag(?) 

12 le ob aawkGe ts ?| cob Tov ‘Hpaxdeldou rapéxovz[o]s els THY KOWW DY 
huav yewpyiav Boixa xal épyarnl......... Ja a@AAa eva- 
one ] rerpaoda Kai tpovds 

TS roaeweackars ] kai [a]uet[s . shag ly e& Seor[re xat]p[].[..]. 
[.....]..[....]-[. Jos é[....Jvp drodmao[uer] ex r[oo Ko]uvod 
rou .[......... Juévov .[......... ] é¢’ a&dr[w] Her pw Spdpw 


14 [rerpaxowixlw rd 8e v(?)..[...J. wepedef...].[.]9no[... | 
[.J.v(?) [...]go [....] dsatongcple]@a é [i]aov pépouvs ray 
d[n]uogiwr a[avrwr dvjrwy [pds] oe Tov ‘Hpa (kNeldnv ) 

[oe Deere pera] tov xpovrloly rapad[wloouer tals d]pobpas 7as 
ard xad[a]uns xal avaratparlols ws kai [H]uets mapedaBaulelv 
kai kab[a]pas ao [6] ptov kaNdpou 

16. [easscer 1... |v ord aod &AXos yewpyds kal suvepyaonrlale év 
rots mpoktperlorls Ebayer. Eri 7H Bagrakw oe rdv “Hpakdlet]énv 
amd rod émiBeAdovros | 
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Ba 
1 ol eee juscoolis pépous Td ere Adrov alt]7& réraptloly pépos 
TOU Hutcovs wepous O EaoTiv Sydoov pEpos ee TO émi TOUTOLS Hucy 
ovvreetcbar éav yaivnrat 
18 [picOdcacb]ae Aipyr(tos) ‘Hpaxdeldns [kloounr(eboas) ’AdeEav- 
Spelas pepiobwxa émi Tact rots T POKLMLEVOLS WS TPOKiTAL 


19 (ipeleleleassleleadleclaatslelsseclet 


Translation: 

To Aurelius Heracleides, ex-cosmete of the glorious city of 
the Alexandrians and as he is otherwise styled, from the three 
Aurelii, Patron son of Heron by Phasis (?), of the village 
Theadelphia, and Asois and Atammon, both sons of Pausiris 
by Thaisas, of the village... . 

We wish to rent from you on mutual surety in partnership, 
on the basis of the half portion, the other half portion being 
yours, Heracleides’, the arourae of grain land in your posses- 
sion, near the village Tanis, being crown land, fresh from fallow 
crops and stubble crops in equal portion, in what is called 
Phtheus’ (?) place, the whole acreage, whatever it may be(?); 
on condition that we farm all the seed land, the unseeded land 
being excepted, for a term of five years from seed time of the 
coming (first ?) year; the rent being for the seeded(?) portions, 
according to survey, for each aroura annually, without reckon- 
ing allowance for seed, three and three fourths artabae of wheat. 

And when we farm the waste(?) land we shall pay for the 
rent of each aroura annually two and one half artabae of wheat. 
And when it is not farmed . . . we shall (or shall not?) be 
liable(?) for the same rent... . —- : 

You, Heracleides, furnishing toward our. . ., the seed, 
which is to be taken by you (?) at the same time as the pay- 
ment of the rent (on the basis of halves(?)). 

We the lessees performing all the farm labors and the bank- 
ing up of the canals and water conduits and all the other 
customary labors, and (it is also agreed) that we shall-cut and 
bind the fodder annually (sown?) ... and also, for you, 
we shall annually cut (and bind?) . . . without pay... . 
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You, Heracleides, supplying, for our joint farming, cattle 
and a windlass (? — for drawing water) and the other animals 
(included in the estate ?) and their maintenance(?). .. . 

And at the proper time (in the month Payni, annually?) we 
will pay the rent from the common store, (the wheat being 
brought together(?) at the village(?)) threshing-floor in the 
dromos four-choenix measure. -And ... we shall divide 
equally, all public tax-impositions being charges upon you, 
Heracleides. 

And after the term of lease we shall give over the arourae 
fresh from fallow crops and stubble crops, just as we received 
them, and clean of brush and reeds... . 

Another farmer (may be engaged in addition to us?) and 
shall work with us in the lands described above, on condition 
that you shall take, from the half portion allotted (to us?), 
the portion falling to him, (that is) the fourth part of the half 
part, which is the eighth part, inasmuch as you have agreed 
with us on these terms—if you decide to let. 

I, Aurehus Heracleides, ex-cosmete of Alexandria, have 
leased, in accordance with all the conditions herein described, 
as is set forth. 

. . . (Date?). 


Heracleides, the lessor, is described as ex-cosmete of Alex- 
andria; Alexandrians appear not infrequently as landholders 
in the Fayim (cf. for example Fay. 87, and introd.). As an 
ex-cosmete, he was doubtless a wealthy man and may well 
have been owner of a large estate in this vicinity, the workings 
of which it would be interesting to compare with those of the 
estate of Apollonius in the Ptolemaic period (cf. Rostowzew, 
Large estate). There is the further interesting possibility that 
he may have been the same Heracleides who, a few years later, 
under Gallienus (260-268), was strategus of the Arsinoite nome 
(cf. B. G. U. 244. Ocertel, Liturgie, p. 296, remarks on the 
significant number of strategt of nomes who came from Alex- 
andria and were rich landholders. On the importance of this 
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strategus Heracleides, with reference to the history of the office 
of strategus, cf. Martin, “Les stratéges et basilicogrammates 
du nome Arsinoite,” in Archiv, VI (1920), p. 145). 

The three lessees are all Aurelii. One of them, Patron, is 
from Theadelphia; the other two, Asois and Atammon, are 
from another village of which we can only say that its name 
was a word of some eight or ten letters, and that it may have 
been almost any one of the 114 villages listed in TJeb. II, 
apx. (cf. Rostowzew, Large estate, p. 9). As the land was 
situated near the village of Tanis (1. 4), in the eastern part of 
the Fayfim, about six miles south of Philadelphia (cf. P. S. J. 
537, 4, n.), the greater probability is in favor of a village in this 
vicinity, perhaps Philadelphia itself. (Gentilli, “Dagli antichi 
contratti d’affitto,” in Studi ital. di filol. class. XIII (1905), 273, 
says that the applicant for lease “di solito é del luogo dove si 
trova il terreno richiesto, 0 poco lontano,”’ but also (271) 
points out exceptions to this rule, similar to the case of Patron 
in our document. That these instances are not at variance 
with the so-called principle of origo (iéia) is explained in Ros- 
towzew, Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates, pp. 
211 ff. Cf. also Wilcken, Grundziige, esp. p. 294. 

A description of the country about Tanis may be read in 
Rostowzew’s Large estate, which includes interesting informa- 
tion relating to the Roman period as well as to the Ptolemaic 
period, from which the “large estate”’ of the Zeno corre- 
spondence dates. To the various other references to Tanis in 
published papyri, we should add the unpublished receipt 
mentioned above, for rent on a x\fpos, to be paid to Hera- 
cleides by the same three lessees through Amai (or Akai ?) 
ypovriorns of Tanis. | 

That the land of the receipt is not the same as that of this 
lease is evident both from its description as xAjpos, while the 
lease is for Baotdexy yq (1. 4), and its location, xAfjpos Iran’, 
whereas this is é¢v rémw €9.... Heracleides thus appears 
both as owner of catoecic land and lessor of crown land, and 
the other three parties accordingly as lessees of the one and 
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sublessees of the other. (How the owner of private or catoecic 
land passed the burden of forced lease of crown land on to his 
tenants may perhaps be illustrated also by Oxy. 730, 7-8, 
where the land leased is described as aro ris avay paygoperns 
els avrov Backs yas xrd..) The two documents, taken to- 
gether, therefore, are an interesting piece of evidence as to a 
large (?) estate in the Faydm in the third century A.D. 

The body of the document, introduced by the formula 
Bovroueba picOwoacGat, is in the ordinary hypomnema, or mem- 
orandum form of application, converted into a contract by the 
acceptance and signature of the lessor (I. 18). The lease is 
taken on partnership by the three lessees, each being security 
for the others (é adAnAeyyins). It is also xara 76 Aucob, which 
ordinarily means on halves, referring to a division of the crops 
between lessor and lessee in lieu of rent, or, in some cases, in 
addition to a stated rent, but which here, because of its 
position, may refer rather to a division of the land itself, 
Heracleides retaining the other half (rod Aorrod Aurcods pépous 
évros gov Tov ‘Hpak)eidov). 

The land is described as to location (zrepi kounv Tavyw ..., 
év romw ©60 . . .), ownership, (Baocdkuxn v4), character (o.riky), 
and condition (ar6 avaratuaros cai xaddauns é tov), half fallow 
and half stubble. In undertaking to farm the land, however 
(1. 5), the lessees limit their obligation to the &povpat aro ordpou 
only, making specific exception of the aro alordpolu v7. 

The term of the lease is to be five vears and the rent is to 
be at the rate of three and three fourths artabae per aroura 
of the land which had been productive (a76 orépov), and at 
the rate of two and one half artabae per aroura of the land 
which had been unproductive, here (1. 7) described as -you 77 
(probably some synonym or more precise description of this 
particular doropos y#). This second stated rent, however, is 
to be paid only when this -yov yq# is farmed. If it is not 
farmed, something else happens with regard to this rent (1. 8); 
we cannot tell whether to supply a positive expression (e.g. 


Evoxot écoueba TH a’T@ Exyopio) Or a negative (e.g. ovK oxo, 
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xT\., OF an expression beginning with some such word as 
aro\vodueba). Professor Westermann? thinks that a negative 
clause is more probable in view of the specific exception of 
the 476 dorépov from the obligation to farm, but in that case 
we should probably have to infer that this whole provision 
regarding the ad domdpov is purely nominal, since the lessees, 
having their own free choice in the matter, would be unlikely 
to farm this unproductive or only semi-productive land. 

The rent of the a6 omépov is to be dorepuel. It is uncertain 
whether we should take it for granted that this provision 
applies also to the rent of the d16 dordépov, or whether we 
should take it that only the seed for the aéré ordpov is to be 
supplied by the lessor (1. 8). Repayment of the advance of 
seed is to be made at the time of the payment of the rent. 

The lessees undertake to perform the usual farm labors 
and those connected with the care of the irrigation system. 
Also (Il. 10-11) they undertake to cut and bind the xépros 
(either the usual dvdravors crop or, perhaps, the first crop of 
the reclaimed dé dorépov), and also to do some special job 
of cutting for the lessor (the xépros due the lessor from his half 
of the land or from his half of the crops, or, possibly, the 
weeds and underbrush of the 476 dordpov ?). 

Heracleides is further to supply animals and machinery (for 
artificial irrigation). 

The payment of the rent is to take place at the customary 
time (sc. month Payni ?), at the threshing floor, in stated 
standard measure. After this (1. 14), some sort of division of 
crops (?) takes place. 

The land is to be restored to the lessor in the condition in 
which it was taken over by the lessees, and clear of weeds, 
etc. This is usually the last provision in the leases, followed 
only by the concluding formula, éay gaivnrar urocAGoa, but here 

2 We owe to Professor Westermann several specific suggestions as well as 
some general criticisms of which we can make only general acknowledgment, 
since the interpretation here presented, of the document as a whole, is quite 


different both from our own first essay and from the possibilities suggested by 
him. 
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the situation is complicated by the introduction of an &)os 

yewpyés who is to codperate with the three lessees on the 

understanding that Heracleides shall take 76 ériBaddov abrG 

TéTapTov pépos TOU Hutcods pepous & éoriw Sydoov pépos, 2.e. the 

proportionate share of the crops (?) which would fall to him 

as one of a partnership of four. 

Thus while most of the provisions of the document can be 
readily interpreted by reference to the studies of the leases 
made by Gentilli (op. cit.) and Waszynski (Die Bodenpacht, 
also published in 1905) and to the many examples of leases 
which have been published both before and since 1905 (over 
400 leases have been published, and there are, besides, many 
receipts, letters, and other documents containing relevant 
material), we have, nevertheless, some interesting problems 
connected with unusual, if not unique provisions, of which we 
shall be able to offer only tentative solutions until we have 
succeeded in restoring more satisfactorily some of the frag- 
mentary lines, particularly line 14, where the division of crops 
(?) is specified. 

It is possible that the explanation of the general scope and 
tenor of this lease should be sought by comparing it with 
the following documents, which are, so to speak, combined 
lease and partnership contracts: 

(1) Lips. 18, a contract in which, according to the editor’s 
explanation, the landholder takes half the produce, 
just as he would in a lease on half shares, and also 
enters into a partnership with the other two farmers, 
ouvyewpynoew adAnAoLs KoLV@s KATA TO TpiTOV KTX. 

(2) B. G. U. 1266, a lease in which the lessor pebééer abrots 7d 
wéurrov pepos and the lessees Dworparos 5é dbo pépn, Oéwv 
5é wéumrrov pépos, Mevédnuos 6¢ wéurrov pépos, the lessees 
to pay a stated rent 7d xaé’ éaurdv pépos. 

(3) B. G. U. 237, a sub-lease, from Baotdux} y@ of a pépos 
koivdv kal ddaiperov, 1.€., as Gentilli believes (op. cit. p. 
374, n. 3), the leased portion is to be farmed in common 
with, and not separated from the portion of the land 
retained by the lessor. 
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On the analogy of these three documents, we might possibly 
infer that we have, in our lease, also a partnership of the three 
lessees on the one hand and Heracleides, the lessor, on the other 
(éri xowwvia KaTd TO Hucod pépos TOD AoLTOD Hucocods pEpous SyTos 
gov rod ‘Hpaxdeldov), and that line 14 describes the division of 
the crops from the whole tract of land. In any case, it appears 
that Heracleides may enter into a partnership of four with the 
three lessees, not in his own person, but in the person of the 
& dos yewpyés. As the lease reads (from seed time rod eloudvros 
érous), this &\Xos yewpyés is as yet a purely hypothetical person; 
he might even be a slave (cf. Rostowzew, Kolonat, p. 195) 
and without financial competence. Therefore the three lessees 
here named are é 4\An\eyyins only as regards one another, and 
Heracleides is left to make all the arrangements regarding 
him and, accordingly, to take his share of the division (namely, 
now that there may be four farmers working together, “the 
fourth part of the half part, which is the eighth part”’). 

It is more likely, however, that we have to do with a simpler 
document of lease on shares, either of a half portion of the 
land, the other half being retained by Heracleides,? or, more 
probably, regardless of the curious position of xara 76 tuoi, 
of the whole tract of land, the half share of the crops being 
paid in addition to the stated rents (as in Lips. 22; Hamb. 68; 
B. G. U. 1266, ete.). 


2. un(rpds) Paorols]? Possibly z[ot] cat “Acco[s] 

3. él xowwvia. Cf., further, San Nicold, Aegyptisches Vereins- 
wesen, I, pp. 148 ff.; Wilcken, Grundziige, p. 292; and 
the documents cited in these works. 

4. dé avarabparos xr. The usual translation of these terms 
as “fallow” and “stubble” respectively is inexact. 
Rotation of crops is to be understood rather than an 

3 In this case we are at a loss for any indication of how the dxé oxdpov and 
the dxé doxépouv were divided respectively between the leased portion and the 
portion retained by the lessor, unless, as Professor Westermann suggests, we 
may possibly identify Heracleides’ half portion of the land with the dgwpropevn 


ax6 doxdpou 77 (1. 5) and -pov 7 (1. 7), which the lessees may, if they like, farm 
at a lower rental. 
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alternation of fallowing and planting. In Amh. 91, 
16, for example, yern avazaiparos is translated by the 
editors as “light crops,” and the character of these is 
indicated, e.g. in Teb. 106, 22 (avaxavodrur car’ eros 76 
TpiTov mepos THS Yqs XOpTY H apaxw H THr«). Schnebel 
(Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Aegypten, pp. 218 ff.) 
gives a full discussion of this, with references to the 
relevant documents and to other discussions. Kadayy 
(stubble) is to be understood specifically as grain- 
(generally wheat-) stubble or stalks. Schnebel also 
makes the point (pp. 112 ff.) that ax6 with the geni- 
tive, in expressions like this and like ax6 oxdpov (I. 5), 
does not indicate the same condition of land as does é& 
with the dative. The land is not, at the time, seeded 
to the specified crops, but is in a state of having been 
so seeded (and cropped) in the preceding season. In 
any case, this clause is concerned here with a half and 
half division between grain land and dvaxavovs crops, 
implying rotation of crops in this ratio. The ratio of 
grain to dvdmavots crops varies considerably in different 
leases. The most usual ratios are those of half and half, 
and of one third dvaravors crops to two thirds grain. 
Schnebel (pp. 218 ff.) discusses the statistics available 
for the different nomes and concludes that “ Dreifelder- 
wirtschaft”’ was more general in the Fayim. 

évy rorw BO. . . . No such rézros appears in the geographical 
indices of the papyrus publications. Preisigke’s Nam- 
enbuch gives evidence for a proper name ®6eis which 
has about the right number of letters to fit here. 

5. ...] Se. dcas avy dot. Cf. similar expressions in B. G. U. 
938, 5, etc. There is mention of an exact survey 
(avauér pnots cxouviov) in line 6, but we may assume that 
this survey was to be made later, as an exact basis for 
the payment of the rent, and the reading of a specific 
number of arourae would be less logical after xdcas. 
Westermann suggests ozopivas as another possible 
restoration. 


1! 
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amd ordépouv xr\. Various classifications of land appear in the 
papyri, made from different points of view. Schnebel 
(op. cit. pp. 7 ff.) analyzes them from the agricultural 
point of view, and gives as distinctive, contrasting 
terms, ovopiun and xépoos. omopiun is “saatfahiges 
Ackerland, welches unter bestimmten Voraussetzungen 
.. eine normale Ernte erhoffen lasst”’; xépaos is land 
“das, sei es aus Bewdsserungsmoglichkeit, sei es aus 
anderen Griinden, gar keine oder nur _ reduzierte 
Ertragsméglichkeit hatte” (e.g. Lond. 11, p. 192, No. 
350 mentions the possibility of xépcos becoming &B poxos 
4 xad’ tSaros). Westermann (“The uninundated lands,” 
in Class. Phil. xv-xvi (1920-1921)) similarly dis- 
tinguishes between seed land and barren land, though 
he does not attempt any such precise definition as 
Schnebel does, and, in connection with Bruz. 1, points 
out that the term ozopiun is used in a sense opposed to 
&Bpoxos. We should have welcomed, in Schnebel’s 
book, some reference to the word &ozropos, which is of 
frequent occurrence, and a fuller list and discussion of 
the terms used to designate unproductive land (see 
note on line 7, below; cf. also Jand. 27, 6, éorépov 
amoxadugeicas; Flor. 58, 10, uépos xaracreipavres 7a AowTA 
els &omopa Karadedoi[ralor xrX.). Rostowzew (Kolonat, 
p. 48), from the point of view of the revenue, dis- 
tinguishes two special classes of land of which the 
éxyopia “nicht vollzaihlig bezahlt werden”: produc- 
tive land which was &omopos 6’ auedeiav (Teb. 61a, 176 
ff., etc.), and land, productive or otherwise, which 
was é broddyy (cf. Teb. 1, apx., esp. p. 559, where this 
is defined as “out of cultivation and wholly unprofit- 
able,” at least for the time being). In our document, 
one class of land is certainly cropiun (fit for sowing), 
since it was sown in the preceding season. As rent is 
to be paid, it is presumably to be év orédpw in the com- 
ing season. We cannot say as to whether or not our 
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&omopos had been éy broddyw; nor whether it had been 
aropiun become dozopos through neglect or because of 
difficulties in connection with the inundation; nor 
whether it was barren or semi-barren xépoos. Of the 
word which would explain it (see note on line 7, below), 
only the last syllable is left. It is clear, however, that 
some produce might be expected from it, at least after 
reclamation. 

The connecting stroke between the symbol for éros 
and the preceding numeral is fairly high in the line, and 
the preceding letter could, therefore, best be restored 
as a, y, or e. The dating of our receipt, however, in 
the second year of Valerianus and Gallienus and the 
second year of the term of lease leads us to the con- 
clusion that both the xAjpos and the Bact) y7 were 
leased for a term of five years beginning with the first 
year of Valerianus and Gallienus. 


éxpopiov. There is considerable variation in rents, according to 


the location and character of the land, and no normal 
scale of prices has been worked out as yet; Gentilli’s 
general conclusion is that the rent of domain land was 
usually smaller and less variable than that of other land. 
We have noted, for example, variations from two artabae 
per aroura, plus an éifeua of five artabae on the whole 
tract (of dyuocia v4, Oxy. 500), to five artabae per aroura 
(of Baothxy ya, Oxy. 279). Strassb. 10 may be quoted 
as an example of different rents paid on different portions 
of land leased together. The land is described as includ- 
ing an &Bpoxos tract; the flooded (AcuvacGeica) land is to 
be planted equally in wheat and évézavors crops, the rent 
for the wheat land being at the rate of five artabae, that 
of the dvaravers at . . .(?) silver drachmae; the follow- 
ing line (15) is entirely lost but probably specified still 
another rate of rent, for the &8poxos, since the payment- 
clause evidently follows in lines 16-17. 
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6. ...]r&v oropiywy (Westermann). The frequent formula 
éxgoplov d&mordxrov trav éAGv xrd. 18 too long for the 
space; and some synonym of 47d dorépov may well 
be expected here. 

domeppei. The generally accepted interpretation of this word 
is “not including seed”; that is, either the lessee pro- 
vides his own seed or else the advance loan of seed is 
arranged independently of the rent clause (cf. Teb. 67, 
97; Amh. 90, 6, etc.; Waszynski, pp. 78-79; Gentilli, 
pp. 309-10). For other, quite different interpreta- 
tions, cf. Lond. II, p. 189, no. 314, 11, n. (“without 
deducting seed-corn for the following year,” or, “with- 
out additional payment on account of seed-corn ad- 
vanced for the last sowing”). The question of its 
application in this document has been discussed 
above. 

7. ...pouvyav. The farming and rent of the seed-land has been 
provided for in lines 5-6, and we can only understand 
this and the first part of the next line as a provision 
regarding the (at least in the preceding season or at the 
time) unproductive land. The ending -youv suggests 
Xepodppov, tydupov or Spupod. For xépoaupos, cf. Oxy. 
988, which contains a memorandum concerning the 
sale of ...aupov xareE(vopéevov dpovpdv) xrr., and 
xXepoaupov (dpovpav) xrrA. For tyappos, cf. Ryl. 87, a 
surveyor’s report of land é orépw and land tz’ dup. 
For other references, cf. Hamb. 12, n. (igapmpmos is here 
understood to be synonymous with xaé’ téaros, etc.). 
Land is also described as év &éupw (Ryl. 378, 17; also, 
possibly, Ryl. 202, 20, and Pl.11). For the watering of 
bpappos land, cf. Petr. 11, 6, 6. For dpupds, cf. Ros- 
towzew, Large estate, p. 64; pp. 56-57 of Calderini’s 
“Ricerche sul regime delle acque nell’ Egitto greco- 
romano,” in Aegyptus, 1 (1920), pp. 37-62; and the 
references given in these two works, especially to 
Lille, 5, 138, where land is described as év 7G Spupd. 
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éay 6 ur) yewpy7n xr. The difficulty in understanding that 
the working of this land was optional with the lessees 
has been noted above. On the other hand, it is unlikely 
that the applicants for a lease would propose a penalty 
for themselves (cf. Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 164, “nie ist 
eine Strafklausel in jenen Pachturkunden zu finden die 
sich als . . . Pachtangebote . . . darstellen”’). 

8. ..addns. &€ dAAnAeyyins is possible. | 

n[....] may possibly be the beginning of an expression indi- 
cating half and half responsibility for the seed, with a 
corresponding repayment on a basis of the half in line 9. 
quecs or the like is unlikely as the subject of Bacra- since 
the obligations of the lessees are introduced by jar dé 
in the following line. 

Bacra- This verb, Bacrdtw, as it occurs in the papyri, is 
usually translated as “bear” in the sense of “endure,” 
or as “bear” in the sense of “carry.” There are, 
however, passages where it is clearly recognized that 
something more than mere carriage or transportation 
is to be understood (e.g. “to carry away,” “rob,” or 
to “carry home” that which is one’s own—cf. Preisigke, 
Worterbuch, s.v., and, for example, B. G. U. 454; Oxy. 
914, 8, etc.). The meaning “carry off as one’s own,” 
“take”? makes better sense in this line, and, so far as 
our reading in the papyri goes, better sense in other 
similar passages (e.g. Thead. 5, 12-13), than the usual 

- translation “transport.” Line 16 of this document 
becomes intelligible only when we render Baordéuw 
“take.” Incidentally, in Ryl. 168, 11-12, instead of the 
editors’ doubtful suggestion, ‘The meaning perhaps is 
that the transport was to be shared equally by the lessor 
and the lessee, but the expression is obscure”’ (the rent 
to be transported amounted to only nine artabae), we 
should perhaps read “I will measure the rent in the 
month Epeiph, and you will take from the common 
threshing floor (not all the rent, but) everything (.e. 
all the produce?) on half shares.”’ 
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9. éuaxrd. We should expect dua with the dative. For 
repayment of seed dua rots éxgopiors, etc., cf. Lalle, 39, 
4-5; Oxy. 910, 19-20, ete. 

einul..Jecas. Read ék, or éy’ tyuceias? 

ra{ Jazadvra. Doubtless to be restored in the sense of 7a 
Yew pyiKa epya wavra, Ta Wpds THY THS Ys KaANEpyiav Epya 
aayvra, or the like, though we have not as yet succeeded 
in restoring the phraseology to fit the letters still legible 
or partly so. | 

10. avaBorfs «rv. Cf. Schnebel, p. 61, and references there 
given; also Calderini, op. cit., where interesting at- 
tempts are made to reconstruct diagrams of the irriga- 
tion systems in certain localities. 

kal aurijs ris ovyxoudys. The irrigation system could not be 
neglected even during harvest time; in fact at that 
time, particularly, the serious preparation for the 
annual Nile flood began (cf. Schnebel, p. 69, “die 
Arbeit am Kanalnetz im allgemeinen schon im April 
begann und bis zum Héhepunkt der Uberschwemmung, 
ja dariiber hinaus, fortdauerte”’). 

11. xépros crv. Cf. esp. B.G. U. 308, rods 7 Huds xal rhv déouw 
Tov wWavros XOpTrou Tovetcba THS TE KOTHS TOU XdpToU éxacToU 
kara Ta pépn. xdpros might be expected as one of the 
avamravots crops, or on land reclaimed from Spupés (cf. 
Rostowzew, Large estate, p. 64. On xépros in general, 
ef. Schnebel, pp. 211 ff.). 

12. Botxa xr’. The most frequent obligation of the lessor, 
along with the advance loan of seed, is the furnishing of 
wévra, OF mavrota rerpamoda, presumably for general 
purposes of farm work, as distinguished from livestock 
(cf. Flor. 127, 20, épyarixa xrqvn). In other cases the 
lessor furnishes animals for certain exigencies, e.g. mpds 
&yrAnopov Botv piav (Flor. 16, 21). Here we should 
probably take Boika and épydrnv together as intended 
specifically for use in connection with the artificial 
irrigation (cf. Schnebel, pp. 60 ff.). These Boixé, then, 
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are in.addition to the usual revpdxoda for the general 
farm work; and the latter are provided for at the end 
of this same line, ra eval ] rerpdxoda (cf. the various 
cattle supplied in P. S. I. 577). The restoration of the 
word or words beginning eva- is doubtful. Possibly one 
should read é ali7@ gave]. 

tpopas. That the lessor should also provide the main- 
tenance of the farm animals is perhaps not strange in a 
lease which seems, on the whole, to be fairly liberal. 
(For contrast, cf. the similar detailed provisions of 
Lond. 1694 (sixth century), where “the landlord has 
considerably the best of the bargain; but the position 
of the tenants is far better than in many leases of this 
kind in the late Byzantine period.”’) Possibly it was 
with reference to this maintenance of the farm animals 
that the lessees agreed (1. 11) to do an extra amount 
of cutting and binding of xépros. 

13. This line may possibly be restored as ]xal [}]uei[s 76» pdpo]y 
év déor[re xac]p[O] 7[G] wlnvi TWad[y xar’] rlos éx[acr]ov 
arodwco[uer] bx t[od xoluvod Tod x[vpov avvayoluevou [ey 77 
Kkwopn] Ey’ &dAw KTH. 

14. wepidt-. Probably some form of zepideirw should be re- 
stored. | 

16. Bacraéy. Cf. note on line 8. The meaning “transport” 
would be unintelligible here, as the three lessees could 
have little interest in the transportation of the share of 
the &Ados yewpyds. 

19. This is a short line, written about three cm. below the 
text of the document, and in another hand, in letters 
more than double the size of those of the text. 
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XV.—Notes on Some Unpublished Scholia in a Paris Manu- 
script of Virgil 


By Dr. JOHN JOSEPH SAVAGE 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Codex, Paris. lat. 7930, of the eleventh century,! contains, 
as Thilo,” the editor of Servius, has noted (Praef., pp. lxv—lIxvi), 
numerous notes, not all of equal value, to the Eclogues, 
Georgics, and Aeneid. Many of the scholia found in the 
manuscripts of Servius auctus are to be found in the Paris codex 
as marginal notes to these poems. The writer (or writers) of 
these annotations invariably changes the wording of the scholia 
as found in the few extant codices of the enlarged Servius, 
retaining, however, the substance of the original note.® 

That many of the scholia show influence of the school of the 
ninth-century teacher, Remigius of Auxerre, I have already 
endeavored to show in my study of the scholia in the Turonensis 
of Virgil. Besides the evidence there given, correspondences 
between the marginal commentary in Paris. lat. 7930 (Z) and 
extant commentaries by Remigius on authors other than 
Virgil are found in several places. There are two actual 
citations of the Carmen Paschale of Sedulius on Aen. 1, 162 
(gemini, cf. Sedulit opera, app. p. 328, Huemer); Aen. vu, 440 

1For a description of this manuscript see pp. 100-102 of my article ‘‘The 
Scholia in the Virgil of Tours, Bernensis 165” in Harv. Stud. xxxvi (1925), 91- 
164. Hereafter I shall cite this paper as ‘‘ The Virgil of Tours.” The contents 
of Paris, lat. 7930 have been noted by Dr. Eva M. Sanford in 7. A. P. A. tv 
(1924), 219. 

2 Thilo and Hagen, Servit grammatict qui feruntur in Vergilit carmina com- 
mentarii, Leipzig, 1881-1902. ° 

3 Cf. Thilo, Praef., p. lxvi; E. Thomas, Essai sur Servius et son Commentaire 
sur Virgile, Paris, 1879, p. 118. 

4“ The Virgil of Tours,”’ pp. 162-163. This article also contains (p. 143, n. 4 
and p. 159) a brief discussion of such additional notes to Servius found in the 
Paris codex as show points of comparison with certain marginal notes in the 
Virgil of Tours or with scholia extant in other manuscripts containing the 


additions to Servius. 
16 
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(lanugo, p. 325 H).. Two other notes correspond closely with 
Remigius’s commentary on Sedulius, on Geor. Iv, 459 (supre- 
mus), 463 (cava testudo).6 Scholia on Geor. 11, 417 (antes) and 
on Geor. 111, 522 (electrum) reflect comments by Remigius on 
Phocas and on Martianus Capella respectively.’ 

The scholiast (or the author of his source) seems to have 
annotated the Aeneid before the Georgics, to judge from his 
note on Geor. 11, 158.8 

There are traces of a consecutive commentary in the 
background. In a note on Aen. vu, 19 the phrase ef supra 
dictum est seems to refer to Aen. vit, 10. ; 

Many of the additional notes found in Reginensis 1495 which 
Thilo (Praef., vol. 111, pp. vi-viii) thought valuable enough 
to print in his critical apparatus are found in the Paris manu- 
script also.® Moreover, in that part of the Georgics (1, 373 to 
the end of the fourth book) not covered by the Reginensis, 
there are many additional notes which are very similar to those 
found in the additions to Servius first edited by Fabricius and 
Stephanus and reprinted by Thilo in his critical apparatus to 
the Georgics. 

In several scholia the name of some ancient authority is 
cited. In fifteen places occur references to Servius. Three of 
these are found in the Eclogues; ° eight in the Georgics; the 


5 See ‘‘ The Virgil of Tours,’’ p. 162, n. 5. Our manuscript has a similar note 
on Aen. v1, 462. Cato is mentioned in a note on Ecl. 3, 60. Remigius wrote a 
commentary on that author, see Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. Mittelalt., 1911, p. 
511 f. 

6 Cf. Huemer, pp. 353 and 348. 

7 Remigius’s commentaries on Phocas and on Martianus Capella have been 
published in part by Manitius in Didaskaleion, vol. 11; for scholia here noted see 
pp. 86 and 71. 

8 The note (haec fabula iam supra dicta est) seems to refer to Aen. 1, 67 
(Tyrrhenum). 

9 Funaioli has discussed the sources of the additional scholia in the Reginensis 
in his paper ‘‘Scholia Vaticana Reginensia ad Vergilium”’ in Stud. ital. di fil. 
class., Xx1 (1915), 78f. Funaioli brings forward some good evidence for Aelius 
Donatus as a source of many of these glosses. Cf. ‘‘The Virgil of Tours,”’ p. 
102. 

10 In his note on Ecl. 1, 56 the scholiast cites as from Servius a note which is 
derived from the commentary of Philargyrius. There was a lacuna in the arche- 
type of Servius (Ecl. 1, 37-2, 10). See Thilo, app. crit. 
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rest are in the Aeneid." “ Donatus” is given as a heading to a 
note on Ecl. 2, 70 and to a long scholium on Aen. vi, 893.” 

The most interesting feature, perhaps, of this manuscript is 
the unusual number of names of ancient authors other than 
the commentators of Virgil just mentioned which are found 
incorporated in several marginal notes, the substance of which 
is, for the most part, taken from either Servius or Sermus 
auctus.1 

A passage from Cicero’s pro Milone, 10 is tagged to a note 
on Ecl. 9, 13 similar to that printed by Thilo in his critical 
apparatus from the Reginensis (p. 111, 4). The citation is a 
familiar one: In hoc loco convenit etiam exemplum Ciceronis, 
‘silent leges inter arma.’ 

Terence (Ad. 4, 1, 21) furnishes a note on Ecl. 9, 54 (lupi 
Moerim videre priores): Fisicam tangit . . . unde est illud 
Terenti ‘lupus in fabula.’ 

A proverbium (Publilius Syrus, 104, Woelfflin) is found in a 
note on Hcl. 9, 64: Garrulus comes in itinere pro vehiculo est. 

The scholiast in commenting on Virgil’s pallentes violas (Ecl. 
2, 47) introduces a brief citation from Ovid (A. A. 1, 729): 
Palleat omnis amans. 


11 In one case (on Aen. 11, 363) Lactantius’s opinion (Inst. 1, 23) is preferred to 
that of Servius on the question of the duration of the kingdom of Troy. 

12 The problem as to whether these notes have been based on the commentary 
on Virgil by Aelius Donatus has been discussed in ‘‘The Virgil of Tours,”’ p. 
160. There isa Donatian quality in the former of these apparent attributions to 
Donatus (on Eel. 2, 70); this note, which is similar to the comment of Servius 
(p. 28, 14-16, Thilo), may be compared with Don. And. 2, 5, 1 (Wessner). 

13 We should naturally expect medieval authors to be cited in such a compi- 
lation as our manuscript. The specific references to Sedulius (see ‘‘ The Virgil 
of Tours,”’ p. 162, n. 5) seem to point towards a commentary on Sedulius by one 
at least of the scholiasts (Remigius of Auxerre apparently) represented in this 
codex. Bede (De Temp. 19, xc, col. 289 M.) is quoted on a chronological 
question in a note on Aen. 11, 325. Lactantius (cf. n. 11) must have supplied 
the citation from Varro discussed below, p. 232 and n. 18. 

4 In the ninth century codex Bernensis, 363 (see ‘‘The Virgil of Tours,” p. 
104) there is a marginal note ‘‘donatus’”’ on the Servian text at this place. 
Perhaps, however, our scholiast here depended on Isid. Etym. xu, 2, 24. 
I am following the notation of Wessner (Aeli Donati quod fertur Commentum 
Terenti, Leipzig, 1902) in references to Terence. The line is commented on by 
Donatus. 
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An interesting variant from the generally accepted reading 
of Persius, 3, 9 is furnished by a note on Aen. m1, 561, where 
Thilo has a short additional scholium from the Fleury manu- 
script.“ This last scholium refers to a passage in Aen. vu, 16, 
where Servius in his comment cites this same line of Persius 
but with the usual reading findor where our scholiast 1° reads: 
Stridor ut Archadia (sic) pecuaria dicas. There is no other 
authority for stridor, as far as I know.” 

The information given from Varro in a note on Aen. vi, 98,}8 
is a mere recollection of Lactantius’s statement (1, 6, 9) of 
Varro’s opinion that there were ten Sibyls in all. 

A more interesting citation is that of Sallust in a scholium 
on Aen. vi, 104: 


Nova mi facies: non semper vultum significat, sed aliquando pro 
qualitate rerum ut Sallustius ‘facies totius exercitus est.’ 


This has a Sallustian flavor if we are to judge from a frag- 
ment of Sallust extant in only two manuscripts of Servius 
auctus.” This is found in a scholium on Aen. vii, 557: . . . 


16 The Virgil of Tours has a note of a different nature (Thilo, p. 438, 6 app. 
crit.). 

16 Tf the scholiast is not merely quoting from memory here, attention may 
be drawn to the fact that in a list of books belonging to a certain ‘‘ Dominus F.”’ 
found in Paris. lat. 8069, s. x1, Persius is included. For the possible identi- 
fication of the commentum donati there mentioned, see ‘‘ The Virgil of Tours,’’ p. 
163, n. 2. For quotations from Persius in the Liber Glossarum which reflect 
Virgilian scholia other than those contained in manuscripts devoted to comment 
on Virgil, see J. F. Mountford, ‘‘ Quotations from Classical Authors in Medieval 
Latin Glossaries,’’ Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, xx1 (1925), 81. 

17 Jahn, while adopting Casaubon’s reading findor ut instead of the vulgate 
finditur, confesses its difficulty. See Conington’s note, The Satires of A. Persius 
Flaccus, Oxford, 1874. 

18 Cumaea Sibylla: bene addidit; propter discretionem aliarum dicit, nam x 
fuisse Varro commemorat. 

19 The Servian note on facies here is simply: id est species. 

20 Thilo’s basic codex for the additional scholia to Aen. m1-x11 is the Flori- 
acensis, now divided into two parts, Bernensis 172 and Paris. lat. 7929. The 
other manuscript which contains this note is Bernensis 165, formerly from St. 
Martin’s at Tours, the marginal scholia in which I have discussed in detail in 
‘*The Virgil of Tours.’’ 
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hanc imaginem Sallustius speciem dicit: speciem captae urbis 
efficere.”! 

Our scholiast has a partiality for Macrobius especially when 
an opportunity is afforded by the Virgilian text for discussing 
quaestiones naturales. So on Geor. 1, 233 and 324 two expla- 
nations are derived from Macrobius, one on the etymology of 
zonae, the other on the ventus australis in the Antipodes (cf. 
Macrobius, Sat. 11, 5, 7 and 20). 

Another scholium cites Macrobius (Sat. v, 21, 4) to define 
carchesia, Geor. Iv, 379.” | 

An addition which does not exist in Thilo’s manuscripts 
made by our scholiast to a note on Aen. 11, 85 (p. 355, 6-12, 
Thilo) would seem to indicate at first glance either that the 
additional scholium printed by Thilo from the Fleury manu- 
script is taken directly from Macrobius or that the scholiast of 
the Paris codex had access to a better exemplar of Servius 
auctus. The addition to our manuscript quas [aras]Pitagoras 
dicitur veneratus utpote vntactas is found in the same passage 
in Macrobius (Sat. m1, 6, 2) as is part of the rest of the 
addition to Servius given by Thilo, which the scholiast of the 
Paris manuscript, as is his wont, condenses. Thilo argues 
that this particular scholium of Servius auctus is derived from 
a source common to both Macrobius and to the commentator 
represented by the additional scholia to Servius.” 

A comparison of the scholium in our codex with that 
published by Thilo from his Fleury exemplar (Bernensis 172) 
would seem to show that our scholiast is deriving his infor- 
mation independently from this common source of Macrobius 
and of Servius auctus here: 

21 Frag. incert. 4 (Kritz); Sallustt Histortarum, 1, 30 (Maurenbr.) Cf. Sallust, 
C. 21, 1: .. . quibus rebus inmutata facies urbis erat. For Sallust in the 
scholia of the Turonensis, see ‘‘ The Virgil of Tours,’’ pp. 119, n. 1, and 128 (on 
Geor. rv, 108). 

22 See ‘‘The Virgil of Tours,’”’ p. 131, n. 4. Without citing the name of his 
authority the scholiast on Geor. 11, 170 (Scipiadas) seems to have taken his 


information from Sat. 1, 6, 26. See ‘‘ The Virgil of Tours,”’ p. 121, n. 1. 
23 Thilo, Praef., p. xxiv and n. 1. 
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Paris. lat. 7930 on Aen. 111, 85: 

Quaeritur cur non praemissis 
hostiis Eneas statim flecteret ad 
preces, sed sciendum est esse tam 
aras Apollinis, quam aliorum 
numinum quidus hostie non 1m- 
molabantur, sed preces tantum in 
honore illarum funduntur quas 
Pithagoras dicitur veneratus ut- 
pote intactas. 

Macrobius, Sat. 111, 6, 2: 

Constat enim, sicut Cloatius 
Verus ... docet, esse Deli aram 
apud quam hostia non caeditur, 
sed tantum sollemni deum prece 
venerantur. Verba Cloatii haec 
sunt: Deli ara est Apollinis 
Tevéropos in qua nullum animal 
sacrificatur quam Pythagoram 
velut inviolatam adoravisse pro- 
dunt. 
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Thilo, p. 355, 6-12: 

Quaeritur etiam cur Aeneas 
cum Delum venisset, nullis prius 
hostils caesis, statim a precibus 
coeperit: quia tradunt multi, 
inter quos et Varro, esse aras tam 
Apollinis, quam filit eius non 
tantum Delt, sed in plurimis locis, 
apud quas hostiae non caedantur, 
sed consuetudo sit deum solemni 
tantum prece venerari. quod 
autem ait Neptuno et Apollini 
tauris postea sacrificatum, apud 
alias aras hoc factum accipi 
oportet. 


The general similarity between the non-Macrobian features 
in our codex and in Thilo’s exemplar “ and the greater fullness 
of the passage in that manuscript which tallies to some extent 
with the citation from Cloatius Verus in Macrobius make it 
more probable that the apparent addition from Macrobius in 
our manuscript is not in fact derived directly from that author, 
but from a more complete scholium™ of which both Thilo’s 
exemplar and the Paris codex furnish independent abbreviated 
versions. 

This will be made clearer by a comparison of a Servian 
scholium on Aen. vi, 119 and one from the Paris manuscript on 
the same verse. The additional information recorded in our 

247 have italicized the corresponding passages in each version which seem to 
be independent of Macrobius. 

25 Was this from a variorum commentary? Cf. the letter accompanying his 
commentary sent by Aelius Donatus to Munatius preserved in one ninth century 
manuscript, Paris. lat. 11308, published by Brummer in his Vitae Vergilianae, 


Leipzig, 1912, p. vii, especially 1. 7: agnosce igitur saepe in hoc munere conlavo 
(= conlativo) sinceram vocem priscae antiquitatis. 
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codex as from Varro has an air of genuineness.2® One might 
even venture to assert that, judging from the note on Aen. 11, 
85, just analysed, and others?’ of similar nature, the infor- 
mation alleged to be from Varro and from Naevius in the notes 
which I shall next discuss should occasion no particular doubt 
to one who has followed the exposition so far.?8 

The citation from Varro * occurs in a note on Aen. vi, 119, 
where the first part of the scholium from our manuscript is 
almost an exact transcription of the Servian note. 


Paris. lat. 7930, Aen. v1, 119: Thilo, p. 26, 1: 

Si potuit Manes: Orpheus Si potuit Manes: nititur ex- 
secundum fabulas descendit ad emplis quae inferiora sunt per 
inferos ad revocandam animam comparationem, ut ipse videatur 


26See R. Agahd, Jahrbiicher fir klass. Phil., Supplementbd. xxiv (1898), 
141 f., where the fragments of Varro’s Antiq. rer. div. are gathered together from 
Augustine’s C’. D. Varro’s discussion of Orpheus would probably come under 
the det incerti, pp. 187-197, with several of which our fragment may be com- 
pared. See below, n. 30. 

27 See below on Aen. vi, 375 and on Aen. vil, 122. I have already tried 
(‘The Virgil of Tours,’”’ p. 143, n. 4) by comparison with a note from Servius 
auctus on the same verse to make out a case for a long scholium in the Paris 
manuscript in my endeavor to show that the Turonensis contains fragments 
of scholia which seem to have been derived from the commentary of Aelius 
Donatus on Virgil. It seems highly probable that this commentary of Donatus 
was the principal source of Servius. See E. K. Rand, ‘‘Is Donatus’s Com- 
mentary on Virgil Lost?’’ Class. Quart. x (1916), 164, and H. J. Thomson, 
‘‘Fragments of Ancient Scholia on Virgil Preserved in Latin Glossaries’’ in 
Ancient Lore in Medieval Latin Glossaries (1921), p. 57. 

28 That the Paris codex, though of the eleventh century, is nearer the arche- 
type of all our manuscripts of Servius auctus in its comment on Aen. 111 to XII is 
shown not only by the citations from Varro and Naevius (if genuine) but also by 
the fact that the Paris codex contains an interesting scholium on Aen. vu, 517 
(ef. ‘‘The Virgil of Tours,’’ pp. 101, 160), hitherto considered to exist only in 
one manuscript, without, however, the interpolation from Tib. Cl. Donatus 
found in the Turonensis. Our codex too is the only one to preserve the true 
reading curetis in the additional note on Aen. 111, 104 (p. 321, 2, Thilo). The 
value of the Paris manuscript is further enhanced by the fact that the extracts 
from P. Vergilius Maro Grammaticus there given are fuller than any furnished 
by the manuscripts of Huemer (pp. 82 f.) I hope to show this in another paper. 
Cf. ‘‘The Virgil of Tours,’’ p. 101. 

2 Fragments of Varro in the additions to Servius are numerous. See, among 
others, scholia on Aen. 1, 42; 111, ¥2, 67, 113, 148, 359; x1, 143, 743. 
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coniugis. re autem vera qui- 
busdam carminibus voluit re- 
vocare animam coniugis sive, 
quod quia implere non potuit, 
fingitur a poetis receptam perdi- 
disse dura lege Plutonis: quod 
iste ostendit cum dicit arcessere, 
id est evocare. dicunt tamen 
quidam liram Orphei cum vir 
cordis fuisse, et celum habet vi1 
zonas, unde teologia assignatur. 
Varro autem dicit librum Orfei 
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iustius velle descendere: nam 
Orpheus revocare est conatus 
uxorem, hic vult tantum patrem 
videre. Orpheus autem voluit 
quibusdam carminibus reducere 
animam coniugis: quod quid 
implere non potuit, a poetis 
fingitur receptam eam coniugem 
perdidisse dura lege Plutonis: 
quod etiam Vergilius ostendit 
dicendo ‘arcessere,’ quod evo- 
cantis est proprie. 


(sic) de vocanda anima liram 
nominari, et negantur animae 
sine cithara posse ascendere.” 


Servius *#! has no note on Aen. vir, 122-123: 


genitor mihi talia namque 
(Nunc repeto) Anchises fatorum arcana reliquit. 


The comment in Paris. lat. 7930 is therefore without a 
Servian parallel :* 


Anchises fatorum arcana reliquit: hoc autem non praedixit 
Anchises, sed Celeno: unde vel catatosiopomenon intellegendum 
est vel divinitatem Anchise assignat, qui ubique divinus dicitur. 


#% Another citation of Varro hitherto regarded as existing in two manuscripts 
only of Servius auctus on Aen. 111, 12 (p. 336, 19 Thilo) is extant also in Paris. lat. 
7930 for lines 19—20 of Thilo’s text (id est Varro et alii . . . ) with, however, the 
following addition, not found in the other two manuscripts, after the word vota: 
haste, pillei, aplustra et equi. 

The method which Varro followed in his treatise on Res Divinae is best 
illustrated by his own words as reported by Augustine, C. D. v1, 5: Tria genera 
theologiae dicit [Varro] esse, id est rationis quae de diis explicatur, eorumque 
unum mythicon, alterum physicon, tertium civile ...mythicon appellant 
quo maxime utuntur poetae; physicon, quo philosophi; civile quo populi... 
prima, inquit [Varro], theologia maxime accommodata est ad theatrum, 
secunda ad mundum, tertia ad urbem. Cf. 7b. v1, 7: Numquid scaenicus 
Apollo citharista est et ab hac arte Delphicus vacat? 

31 Masvic has printed a brief scholium in his edition which Thilo cites in his 
apparatus: Nunc repeto Anchises ... reliquit: musquam legimus quod 
Anchises praedixerat fame in Italia laboraturos Troianos. 

82 Servius has a note on Aen. vi1, 134: see citation from Miss Saunders below. 
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Nevius ?* enim dicit Venerem libros futura continentes Anchise 

> e e n e e e e e 
dedisse: unde reliquit aut magdavit (sic) significat, aut libros 
reliquit qui haec responsa continebant. 


Miss Saunders, in her article “The Relation of Aeneid 1m to 
the Rest of the Poem” (Class. Quart. xrx (1925), 85-91) has 
thrown considerable light on the fulfilment of the prophecy by 
the Harpy and its relation to Anchises. Indeed, I cannot do 
better than cite a passage from her admirable paper inasmuch 
as she has handled this well-known Virgilian crux in the 
clearest and most natural way. , 

In book 111, 247-266 the Harpy-Fury foretells the eating of 
the tables. This prophecy is addressed not simply to Aeneas 
but to the Trojans in general (248, 259). Anchises seems to 
have been present; in any case he soon knew of the prophecy 
(263-266). Celaeno’s authorship is confirmed by a later 
reference to the matter in lines 365-367 (cf. 713). Now when 
the prophecy is actually fulfilled at the mouth of the Tiber, 
Aeneas recognises the fact and tells the Trojans that they have 
reached their home, adding vir, 122-127 . . . Aeneas orders a 
libation to Jupiter and Anchises, and Servius comments (on 
134): “Anchisen genitorem: bene Jovem et Anchisen qui 
causa oraculi fuerunt’’—apparently with no memory of the 
Harpy. But need the words “Anchises fatorum arcana 
reliquit”? mean that Anchises was the author of the prophecy? 
In book m1 his position seems to be that of ‘honorary leader’ of 
the expedition; he interprets the dark sayings (cf. m1, 103-117; 
143-146; 179-188) which characterize the book. It is sig- 
nificant, then, that Anchises is especially mentioned in the 
account of the reception of the prophecy of Celaeno (259-266). 
Perhaps he was discouraged by his previous lack of success, 

33 For other fragments of Naevius in the additions to Servius edited by 
Thilo from the manuscripts of Fulda and Fleury, see comments on Aen. 1, 198 
(= Macrobius, Sat. v1, 2, 31), 273; mm, 797; 111, 10; Iv, 267; rx, 712. Three of 
these refer definitely to the Bellum Poenicum of Naevius. L. Mueller, Q. Ennt 
carminum reliquiae, accedunt Cn. Naevi Belli Poenict quae supersunt (1884), frag. 


XXII, is inaccurate in ascribing the scholium on Aen. 1, 273 to Servius and not to 
‘Serv. Dan.” 
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for he does not offer any interpretation of the mensae adesae; 
he begs the gods to ward off such a calamity and to protect the 
faithful (265-266) .*4 

Besides the two important scholia just discussed, there is 
another adjunct to a Servian note found, like that on Orpheus, 
in the marginal comment on the sixth Aeneid in Paris. lat. 
7930. This curious bit of information on the Latin names of 
the Furies might have been transmitted by Varro himself. I 
will again place the comment of Servius and that of the Paris 
codex side by side so that the probability that this scholium is 
an unidentified fragment of Servius auctus may be more in 
evidence: | 


Paris. lat. 7930, Aen. v1, 375: Thilo, p. 60, 16: 
Eumenidum: Eumenides di- Eumenidum autem circa quem 
cuntur Furiae per contrarium, habitant Eumenides xara apri- 
quae quamvis vulgatis nomini- gpacuy dictae. 
bus utantur, tamen propria 
nomina habent. nominantur 
autem his nominibus: Agmentis, 
Pecmentis,*® Furina. 


In Varro, L. L. v1, 3, 19 (Goetz) we have information on Fur- 
rina and Furrinalia: Furrinalia [a] Furrina [e], . . . cuius deae 
honos apud antiquos: nam ei sacra instituta annua et flamen 
attributus: nunc vix nomen notum paucis. There was a lucus 
Furinae (Cicero, N. D. 111, 46). Cicero would identify Furina 


34 Should we not rather assume that, inasmuch as a thank-offering or libation 
was given to Jupiter (and Anchises) at the mouth of the Tiber (Aen. vii, 133- 
134; cf. the comment of Servius on v. 134, cited by Miss Saunders), Virgil had a 
general conception of prophetic powers as being shared in by all numina in- 
cluding Anchises and Celaeno? 

It should be noted that the writer of the additional scholium to Servius on 
Aen. 111, 212 identifies the Harpies with the Furies, whose mother, says this 
scholiast, was either Terra or Nox. Virgil too calls Celaeno maxima Furiarum 
(Aen. 111, 252). Allecto is the daughter of Pluto and Nox (Aen. vu, 327 and 
331). Now on his arrival in Italy, right after the incident of the eating of the 
tables (Aen. vu1, 135 f.), Aeneas prays to the following divinities amongst others: 
Tellus, Nox, Noctis orientia signa, Idaeus Iuppiter, Anchises, and Venus (‘‘dus 
plices Caeloque Ereboque parentes’’). Are not all these significant? 

35 agmtis, pecmtis, MS. 
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with one of the Furiae apparently: Quae Eumenides si deae 
sunt, quarum et Athenis fanum est et apud nos, ut ego inter- 
pretor, lucus Furinae, Furiae deae sunt, speculatrices, credo, et 
vindices facinorum et sceleris. Cicero may well be dependent 
on Varro for his information here.*® 

There was a lucus Furrinae trans Tiberim and a sanctuary 
dedicated to Furrina near Rome on the Appian Way according 
to Cicero.2”_ Hild (Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Furrina) attrib- 
utes to “les hellénisants au temps de Cicéron”’ the identi- 
fication, which he calls purely arbitrary, of Furrina with Furia. 
That the cult itself was an ancient one is attested by the fact 
that there was a flamen Furinalis ** and a festival, the Fur- 
rinalia, is recorded for July 25.* 

It is interesting to note in this connection that we are in- 
debted to Varro (cited by Gellius, m1, 16, 10) for the names of 
three Roman Fata (Parca, Nona, Decima). Are the names of 
Latin Furiae also from Varro? The scholia of our Paris manu- 
script elsewhere show that the writer (or writers) was interested 
in the Greek names of the Fates (on Eel. 4, 47; Geor. 111, 37). 
He also mentions the names of the Gorgons (on Geor. 11, 37), 


36 For the arguments against the identification of Furrina or Firina with 
Ftria, see Rapp in Roscher, Lexikon, s. v. Furiae, col. 1561. For two Roman 
inscriptions referring to divinities named ‘‘Forinae’’ (genio Forinarum; ad 
aram Forinarum) see Wissowa in Roscher’s Lexikon and in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopddie, s. v. Furrina. The former of these inscriptions was dis- 
covered in the excavations of 1906-1909 on the site of the ancient shrine of 
' Furrina. <A Greek inscription also of the imperial period was found there: 
Aci Kepavvig ... kai vives Doppives (sic). See Wissowa, ib.; A. J. A. 
x1 (1907), 359; A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1, p. 808, n. 6 (17). For the connection 
between the Eumenides and the weather, see Rapp in Roscher, Lexikon, s. ». 
Celaino, col. 1313. Cf. the dedication to Zeus Kepatmos just cited. 

37 Q. fr. 3, 1, 4, near Satricum in Latium. 

88 Varro, L. L. v, 84: obscura Dialis et Furinalis cum Dialis ab Iove sit, 
(Diovis enim), Furinalis a Furrina cuius etiam in Fastis feriae Furinales sunt. 
Cf. ib. v1, 19; vit, 45. 

% Cf. Aust, Die Religion der Rémer, p. 181; Rapp, I. c.; Calendar in Words- 
worth, Specimens of Early Latin, 1874, p. 269, 40. Varro wrote a satura called 
Eumenides; for fragments see Wordsworth, op. cit. pp. 359-361; T. Roeper, 
Varronis Eumenidum reliquiae, 1858. 
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the Harpies (zb.) and even of the Graces (on Aen. 1, 720).” 
The Greek names of the Furies are given in a note on Geor. Iv, 
482 with etymologies of each; that of Tisiphone is similar to 
the note of Vaticanus 3317 on v. 452 and that of Servius on 
the next verse. I mention these facts to show that the scholi- 
ast (if he is the same one as the writer of the note on Aen. 
vi, 375) was not ignorant of the names of the Ewmenides and 
that he was not without some interest in precise details con- 
cerning such mythological groups of three. 

This style of note is very common in Servius auctus. One 
need but examine the scholia passim as Thilo has printed them 
in his edition. The citations of Varro and the information in 
regard to the Furiae would, if printed in italics under the 
corresponding Servian notes, pass muster among scores of 
similar comments. 

That these additions are found in one manuscript only is no 
argument against their genuineness or at least against their 
possible intrinsic value. Thilo, following .Daniel, the first 
editor of Sermus auctus, has incorporated sixteen marginal 
notes from the Virgil of Tours in his text.*! Fourteen of these, 
curiously enough, are from one book, the seventh Aeneid. 

The citation of Naevius in the margin of the Paris manu- 
script occurs in a note on a verse of the same book. 

The position I have elsewhere taken and repeated above 
(n. 28) as to the relative importance of Paris. lat. 7930 among 
the manuscripts containing the additions to Servius on Aen. 
111 to XI is borne out, I believe, by the analysis of the more 
important scholia here given. I say books m1 to xm of the 
Aeneid advisedly, though the only important additions (in- 
cluding the possible Sallustian fragment on Aen. vi, 104, noted 
above, p. 232) to the text of Servius auctus as constituted by 

40The scholium ends: nomina illarum [Gratiarum] sunt haec: pasidea, 
eilale, euprosiana. Cf. Myth. Vat.1, 132; 11, 36; 11,112. Sosistratus (Eustha- 
tius on Homer, p. 1665) has the names Parithea, Cale, Euphrosyne. According 
to Baehrens, Studia Serviana (1917), p. 55, both Eustathius and ‘‘Serv. Dan.” 


obtained their material from a common source. 
41 See ‘‘The Virgil of Tours,’ p. 149, n. 1. 
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Thilo are found in the sixth and seventh books.“ We have 
noticed how Thilo’s subsidiary manuscript for these and the 
following books, the Turonensis, itself supplied several valuable 
notes to both Daniel and Thilo especially in the seventh 
Aeneid.“ As a matter of fact, there are fewer additional 
scholia extant in Thilo’s basic manuscript for the last seven 
books of the Aeneid as compared with those on the first five 
books. It would not be unnatural, therefore, to claim for the 
Parisinus a place beside the Turonensis in the estimation of 
future editors of the great body of valuable scholia on Virgil 
attributed to Servius. 


42 Unless we are to claim for the addition to the Varronian note from Servius 
auctus on Aen. 111, 12 (n. 30 above) what we have advocated for at least one 
other citation in this manuscript from the Roman scholar. 

48 Cf. ‘‘The Virgil of Tours,”’ 2b. 
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XVI.—A Picture Map of Rome in a Manuscript 
of Valerius Maximus 


By Prorressor FRANCIS W. KELSEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The manuscript of Valerius Maximus with which we are 
concerned was purchased for the library of the University of 
Michigan in 1924, and is numbered 148 in the inventory of 
manuscripts. It contains the nine books of the Facta et dicta 
memorabilia, without the addition of the tract De Praenomini- 
bus.1 It is of Italian origin and is written on 126 leaves of 
parchment of good quality, the size averaging 268 X 205 mm. 
The first seventy-one leaves are in a larger hand, with 32-34 
lines to the page; the rest are in a small hand with 35-39 lines 
to the page. Since the relation of the two hands in point of 
time has an important bearing on the date of the illuminations, 
I asked Professor Sanders to present his conclusions regarding 
the work of the two scribes? 


1 The first page of the text (recto of leaf 5 of the manuscript) with the picture 
map is shown in Plate’, with a reduction of nearly one half in size. At the end 
of book 1x, after the words supplicio coegit we read: 

Deo gratias. Amen. 

Valerii maximi dictorum memorabilium et factorum liber nonus 

explicit. Deo gratias. Amen. 

2‘*The first seven quires,’ says Professor Sanders, ‘‘are of a characteristic 
fourteenth century hand, though I prefer to call it late fourteenth. The remain- 
ing six quires are written in a smaller vertical hand of considerable elegance, 
which one would be inclined to call fifteenth century. It is in fact a close 
parallel to a well-known Cicero manuscript containing the Brutus, a facsimile 
page of which appears in Chatelain, Plate xx, where it is dated fifteenth century. 

‘'These facts were doubtless recognized by a former owner, for on the first 
flyleaf there is an Italian note referring the first hand to the end of the fourteenth 
century and the second hand to the beginning of the fifteenth. I cannot, 
however, accept this view, for the following reasons: 

‘1. The parchment is all goatskin and similar in appearance throughout. 
It is plain that the parchment for the entire MS. was secured at one purchase. 
It is not likely that six quires of unused parchment would have been kept with 
an unfinished book for a number of years. 

‘*2. Both first and second hands regularly omitted the capitula and section 
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In this paper it is not possible to deal either with the text of 
the MS., which although written at the end of the fourteenth 
century was, on the whole, carefully copied and is in line with 
the best manuscript tradition of the work; or with the con- 
ventional sketch maps of Hesperia, Thessaly, and the world in 
circular diagrams which precede the text; or with a diagram of 
the zodiac on the verso of the last leaf, in which the correspond- 
ence of the months with the zodiacal constellations and the 
spheres of the seven planets are shown; or, finally, with small 
conventional sketch maps of the world, Thessaly, and Hesperia, 
in circular form, which appear on the same page. Our dis- 
cussion must be confined to the illuminated letters, with a 
particular study of the miniature at the beginning. 

The illuminated letters are of three types. 


headings, which were later supplied in red ink by the same scribe throughout 
the MS. This third scribe wrote a hand similar to scribe No. 2, but the two 
are not identical. He may be the same as the illuminator who put in the orna- 
mental initial letters throughout the MS., for the ink is the same shade. 

“3. The entire MS. was corrected by a single scholar, who also added numer- 
ous marginal glosses. Some glosses had been inserted by each of the original 
scribes. This corrector wrote a hand similar to the additions in red, but smaller. 
I do not think it was the same scribe as the one who supplied the red. 

‘‘Thus in all probability two scribes and the illuminator worked over the 
entire MS. at one time. Before their work was done the MS. was unusable and 
without beauty. It does not seem probable that half a MS. could have remained 
long incomplete at the end of the fourteenth century. This consideration, 
together with the identity of the parchment throughout, points to the completion 
of the writing of the MS. within a reasonable time after it was begun, probably 
by two scribes copying at the same time. 

‘*To these reasons we must add that the MS. was divided as evenly as possible 
between the two scribes, and that the division point came at the end of a quire. 
It seems likely that this division was planned at the start. It was desired to 
produce the volume as quickly as possible and so the work was divided among 
those available. 

‘If this explanation is correct—and it seems unavoidable—then the first 
scribe must have been an‘older man, who had not changed his style of writing. 
The other three scribes as well as the illuminator used forms of letters common 
to the fifteenth century. Under these circumstances it seems best to date the 
MS. as early as these later hands can possibly be placed; in that case it is quite 
possible for an older scribe to have shared in the work. The MS. should there- 
fore be dated within the first few years of the fifteenth century, or approximately 
1400 a.p.”’ 
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First, at the beginnings of paragraphs throughout the MS. 
large letters are usually found, part in vermilion and part in 
a deep (or a dull) blue, alternating from one color to the 
other. Asa guide to the illuminator, the scribes, in accordance 
with a common practice, put a small letter in the space left for 
the initial at the beginning of lines. All these monochrome ini- 
tiuls were supplied by the same hand. In the four pages of the 
first two leaves of the text (cf. Plate 1) and the recto of the third, 
the first scribe had not yet adopted the system of paragraphing 
which he followed later, and here the illuminator had to content 
himself with breaking up the text by inserting blue and ver- 
milion paragraph marks. 

Second, still larger initial letters in the two colors are 
regularly placed at the beginnings of the chapters; there are 
some exceptions, in cases where the scribe had not left enough 
room for the illumination. In these larger initials the body 
of the letter is vermilion or blue, while the ornamentation is 
supplied by fine vertical lines and flourishes in the other color. 
In some cases similar letters in two colors but of smaller size 
are used at the beginnings of paragraphs, in place of the mono- 
chrome initials. Vermilion is regularly used also in the chapter 
headings and lists of contents. 

Finally, at the beginning of each of the nine books stul 
larger and more elaborate initial letters appear. In these, in 
addition to burnished gold, a palette of four colors was used. 
On the first page of the text we find the initial U of URBIS, 
which contains the picture map. This is linked with a vine 
motive which runs along the margin on the left side of the 
page and over the top (Plate m). The picture map ls six 
centimeters in height. The initial U is shaped so as to form a 
roughly oval border, colored in old rose with white along the 
margins. Surfaces of burnished gold are supplied at the right 
and left of the border, and in the lower part of it at the right 
a leaf has been painted in veruiilion over it, making a projection 
below. In the vine motive also flecks of burnished gold are 
freely used, and the same colors, vermulion, old rose, olive- 
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green, and dull blue, emphasize the diversity of the different 
elements of the design. 

The large initials at the beginning of the other eight books 
are worked out in a similar color scheme, with designs that 
harmonize with the vine motive of the first page; and white 
dots often accentuate the shades of color by contrast. So in 
the D of Dives at the beginning of book 11 we find the letter 
treated as in the first initial, so as to form an oval border of 
old rose. In this border there is enclosed a blue field in which 
a conventional plant in vermilion and olive-green springs from 
a kind of calyx below, while the outer edges of the border 
letter are reinforced with gold. In the initial at the beginning 
of book 1v, T in Transgrediar, the T is less conventionalized. 
It is painted in old rose, while under one arm, at the left, is a 
field with gold background, on which a plant design appears in 
vermilion, blue, and green; under the right arm the field is 
blue, with a plant design in the other colors. The N of Nune 
at the beginning of book vit has gold in a plant design on the 
blue background enclosed by the letter, which is painted in 
old rose; so also has the B of Blandum, at the beginning of 
book rx, which is perhaps the most pleasing of these more 
ambitious initials (Plate 11, 1). 

From this rapid survey of the illuminated letters we see 
that, while the work is not of a high order in respect to either 
originality or artistic merit, the characteristic handling of the 
color scheme and plant motives proves that all the large 
initials were painted by the same hand, probably the hand 
that filled in the small initials; the gold was undoubtedly 
applied by a special craftsman. It is also obvious that the 
picture map in the first initial stands alone, having no kinship | 
with the ornamentation of the initial letter of which it forms 
a part or with the designs found elsewhere in the manuscript. 

It is by no means certain that this miniature was filled in by 
the same hand that executed the initial border. The appear- 
ance at the edges suggests rather that the picture map may 
have been executed first and the initial added later. Be that as 

17 
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it may, the grey tones of the city wall and buildings, brightened 
here and there by a light bluish wash, stand out by contrast 
with the dark background of the sky, the shadows in the 
gates, and the water of the Tiber. The bridge in the fore- 
ground is accentuated by a touch of yellow (Plate tv). 

The record of topographical representations of Rome is the 
history of map making. No other city, and no other country, 
can boast so profuse a documentation on the material side. 
From the period of the great marble plan, affixed in the Middle 
Empire? to the northeast wall of the so-called Templum Sacrae 
Urbis, and of the monument of the Haterii with its representa- 
tion of a part of the Sacred Way, to the most recent guide- 
books, this topographic documentation has proceeded along 
two lines. The plan prepared by the surveyors for the Marble 
Plan was the forerunner of the ordinary maps of Rome; and 
representations such as that of the monument of the Hateru 
foreshadowed the perspective plan, or picture map, which 
aims to represent the buildings of the whole city, or of a special 
part, as seen from a particular point of view. 

The foundation for the study of the picture maps of Rome 
was laid by Giovanni Battista de Rossi in his Piante wno- 
grafiche e prospettiche di Roma anteriori al secolo XVI, which 
was published in 1879. This presented perspective plans from 
the earliest known representation of the kind, dating before the 
year 1277, to the end of the fifteenth century. The examples 
were chiefly taken from manuscripts. Unique in its class is a 
gold medallion of Louis of Bavaria, struck about the year 1328 
(Plate mr, 2). This is of interest in connection with our picture 
map because It is even smaller, and is circular in shape. 

The point of view of the medallion is north, and we are looking 
toward the south and southeast. On the right or west side of 
the Tiber we are able to distinguish the mausoleum of Hadrian, 

§The date of the Marble Plan in situ can hardly be earlier than Aurelian, 
as shown by recent studies of the wall to which the Marble Plan was affixed: 
La Chiesa det SS. Cosma e Damiano al Foro Romano e gli Edifict preesistenti, by 
Giovanni Biasiotti and Philip B. Whitehead, in Rendicuonti della Pontificia Ac- 
cademia Romana di Archeolvgia, ut (1925), 838-122. 
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St. Peter’s with the top of the Vatican obelisk rising behind it, 
and the Church of S. Maria in Trastevere; on the other side 
of the river we notice the Porta del Popolo, behind which is the 
so-called tower of Nero; at the left is a column, probably of Mar- 
cus Aurelius; at the right of the gate is the Pantheon. In the 
center of the medallion the Campidoglio with two square 
towers is easily recognized, and behind it is the Colosseum, 
Near the upper edge of the picture may be seen, at the left, 
the Church of St. John Lateran, and at the right the pyramid 
of Cestius, the lower part of which is hidden by the arch of 
Titus. The designer of the medallion, as of our picture map 
a century and a half later, was less interested in presenting a 
plan of the city than in making an effective picture which 
would recall its famous buildings, Christian as well as 
pagan. | 
A study of the picture maps of Rome published by de Rossi, 
and of the additions to his collection identified and published 
since his time,‘ reveals a great variety of treatment and suggests 
a division into classés, which we need not enter into here. The 
freedom with which the painters of the Renaissance treated 
the buildings of Rome even when they were not so cramped for 
space is well illustrated by a cassone painting near the date of 
our manuscript, of which the original is at Yale University; it 
was published in colors by Ch. Huelsen in the Bullettino della 
Commissione Archeologica di Roma in 1911 (Pl. 1).5 Here the 
more important structures are named. The attention is 
attracted particularly to the square towers of the Campidoglio, 
near the top of the picture, and to the fanciful representation 
4 De Rossi expressed the hope that the publication of his Piante icnografiche 
would stimulate interest in the subject and lead to the discovery of other per- 
spective plans of Rome. This hope was soon fulfilled; in 1892 Ch. Huelsen 
published a list of ten such plans that had been made known since 1879 (Bull. 
Com. Arch. di Roma, 1892, 38, n. 1). It is not improbable that other picture 
maps of the more imaginative type, like that which forms the subject of this 
paper, may be found in later manuscripts of pagan writers. 
5 Thomas Ashby reminds me that this cassone has been republished by Paul 


Schubring in his Cassoni; Truhen und Truhenbilder der italienischen Renaissance 
(1923). Cf. Huelsen, Jour. Brit. Am. Arch. Soc. Rome, tv. 466 ff. 
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of the Castle of St. Angelo with the bridge, and of the Tiber, 
on which a fantastic sailboat appears in the foreground. 

There are two perspective maps of Rome in circular form 
which date from approximately the same period as our manu- 
script. One is in the Livre d’ Heures of the Ducde Berry. It 
was published by E. Miintz in the Gazette Archéologique for 
1885 and by C. L. Visconti in the Bull. Com. Arch. di Roma for 
the same year (Pl. xvi). The second is a fresco in the Palazzo 
Pubblico of Siena. It is one of a group of frescos painted by 
Taddeo di Bartolo early in the fifteenth century; it was 
published by E. Stevenson in the Bull. Com. Arch. di Roma for 
1881 (Pls. 11 and tv). When these two are placed side by side, 
as in the Monuments et Mémovres of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, Fondation Piot, vol. xvim (1911), p. 
194, it is clear that they are derived from one original. The 
point of view of the original was north, outside of the Porta 
del Popolo. In the foreground was the Tiber outside the walls 
with the two bridges.’ This original was a perspective plan 
in the strict sense; the buildings were on a relatively small 
scale and not so crowded as to obscure the designer’s concep- 
tion of their outstanding characteristics or their relative loca- 
tion. 

It has generally been assumed that two other perspective 
plans were derived from the same original. One, mentioned 
by de Rossi in the Bull. Com. Arch. di Roma for 1891 (p. 336, 
No. 7 in footnote),’ is of somewhat later date. More important 
for our study is the other, which was published with an excellent 
plate by F. Gregorovius in the Memorie dell’ Accademia der 
Lincei, Ser. 111, vol. x1 (1883),® pp. 203-212. In this plan, 


¢In the perspective plan reproduced in Pl. rv of de Rossi’s Piante, dated in 
1474, the two bridges are accompanied by the legends pons Milius (for Milvius) 
and Salarius pons. 

7 ‘*Miniatura della meta in circa del secolo xv nel codice della biblioteca del 
Re in Torino.” 

8 ‘‘To la [nuova prospettiva] rinvenni,’’ writes Gregorovius, ‘‘pochi mesi fa, 
in un codice italiano dipinto con acquerelli da Leonardo da Besozzo, ossia di 
Bisuccio, miniatore milanesi, il quale fiori nello scorcio del xiv, e nella prima 
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dated about 1400, the circular form is abandoned in favor of a 
rectangle, but the line of the walls in the main follows the 
scheme indicated in the two circular plans. The Tiber has 
all but disappeared from the foreground, and in the space thus 
gained we see the wolf with the twins, whose names are given 
in the legend as Romulus and Remulus. Here, however, the 
pictorial element has gained on the topographical; the build- 
ings are on a larger scale, and are crowded together. As usual, 
both pagan and Christian structures are represented. 

Notwithstanding the probable use of the circular form in the 
original of the perspective plans of the group just mentioned, 
not even a remote resemblance can be traced to the oval 
design of our miniature. Devoid of close resemblance, also, 
are two later miniatures which are closely related to each 
other and are found at the beginning of two manuscripts of St. 
Augustine’s De Civitate Det. In introducing the treatise on the 
heavenly city the illuminators wished to give a glimpse of the 
City of God on earth. One manuscript is in Paris (Biblio- 
théque Sainte-Geneviéve, No. CC. 12), and contains both the 
date 1459 and the name of the artist;°® the other is in the 
Vatican Library (Cod. Regin. 1882) and was written about the 
same time.!° 

In the picture map of the Vatican manuscript the point of 
view, as usual, is north; and in this miniature Father Ehrle 
distinguished and identified some twenty monuments, more 
than twice the number that can be seen in our picture map. 
On the other hand, in our miniature (Plate rv) the Tiber is 
more artistically, if not more truthfully represented. 

In the foreground of our miniature is the Mulvian Bridge, 
conventionalized, to be sure, but indubitable. And the 
meta del xv secolo. I] preziosissimo codice fece parte della biblioteca di Carlo 
Morbio di chiar. memoria, e mi venne presentato a Monaco di Baviera.”’ 

9A. Geffroy, Une Vue inédite de Rome en 1459, published in M élanges G. B. 
De Rossi, Supplément aux Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’ Histoire, Ecole francaise 
de Rome, x11 (1892), 361 ff. ; 


10 Francesco Ehrle, <Attz. del II° Congresso Internazionale di Archeologia 
Cristiana (1902), pp. 257-267. 
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miniaturist has utilized the open space on either side of the 
river to give to his composition an aspect of life. On this 
side of the bridge a saddled donkey is feeding; on the other are 
three men, one of whom is bearing a heavy load, while the 
others are carrying something suspended from branches over 
their shoulders. 

In our picture map the Porta del Popolo is symmetrically 
grouped with two other gates. The city wall with its towers is 
interpreted with strength and dignity. Within the walls at 
the right we see the Pantheon, at the left the Colosseum; for 
artistic effect the arcades of the Colosseum are balanced by 
the treatment of the exterior of the Pantheon. But whether 
the church dimly discerned in the middle between the two 
towers is the Aracoeli or some other; whether the two towers 
themselves, as the treatment of the top suggests, are to be 
identified with the Campidoglio, as in the cassone at Yale 
University, or with other towers; whether the great church 
seen at the left of the Pantheon and beyond it is St. John 
Lateran, or another of the basilicas represented in other - 
picture maps; whether the meta sudans is fantastically indi- 
cated at the right of the Colosseum; whether, as Thomas 
Ashby suggests, the high tower at the left with the balcony 
near the top may represent the column of Trajan out of place 
—all the towers are obviously extended upward to fill the 
circular space; whether, finally, on the second column from 
the left there is merely an architectural projection, or an in- 
tentional representation of a wolf or some other creature stand- 
ing on a bracket, who can tell? 

Very likely the miniaturist himself could not have passed an 
examination on the topography of Rome. Why should he 
have tried to do so? He was not making a guidebook for 
pilgrims or a handbook for students. He had a sympathetic 
insight into the content of his pagan text, and a lively imagina- 
tion. In his soul he imaged the glory of imperial Rome, and 
he wished others to behold his vision. In his composition 
with true artistry he emphasized the details that would suggest 
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his mental picture—the Tiber with the Mulvian bridge, the 
far-famed walls and gates, and the two monuments oftenest 
named among the marvels of the ancient time, the Colosseum 
and the Pantheon. The rest he filled in merely to stimulate 
the imagination. As an example of the miniaturist’s art his 
picture is less crowded, and more artistic, than the later 
miniatures which try to tell the whole story. 
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XVIT.—The Reconstruction of I. G. 1, 193, 194, and 201 


By BENJAMIN DEAN MERITT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
AND 
ALLEN BROWN WEST 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


The large stele on which were recorded the tithes of tribute 
paid to Athens by members of the Delian League from 454-3 
to 440-39 was inscribed on all four sides, and it sometimes 
happens that the necessary reconstructions of a lateral face 
may be of vital assistance in determining the position of 
fragments on the obverse or reverse faces of the stone, and 
vice versa, 

In particular is this true of the inscriptions recording 
payments of the amapy7 for the years represented by I. G. 7, 
193, 194, and 201, and the problem of this paper is to determine 
exactly the number of lines in these inscriptions. 

Fortunately the beginning and the end of I. G. 2, 193 have 
been in large part preserved. Fragments 7-S-9-10 (we follow 
the numbering of Kirchhoff’s Corpus, I. G. 1, 228) give the 
prescript: 

[ér]i rés:rpire[s apyés h]& Avod[r]iuos &y pauluareve]:rois TpiaKovra 
and fragments 12-13-14-15 give the concluding lines of the list 
of the third year and the prescript of the inscription belonging 
to the year following (J. G. P, 194). 

Fragments 10 and 15 are both corner fragments which 
extend into J. @. 2, 198 on the right lateral face of the stone. 
Their relative position there may be determined exactly 
through the mediation of fragment 48, and this determination, 
carried back into J. G. P, 193, fixes definitely the number of 
lines in that inscription. 

1 Frag. 15 is described by Kirehhotf as undique mutilum. Part of the mght 


lateral surface is, however, preserved and it has been built into J. @. 2, 198 by 
Lolling, in his reconstruction of the stele in Athens. 
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On the right lateral face of frag. 15 are numerals which have 
never been published before, and we give in Fig. 1 an exact 
facsimile copy. Of these numerals the initial tithe of Hf must 
be placed before the word Mapovtra: in line 28 of I. G. 12, 198, 
and a portion of Col. 1 of that inscription may now be restored 
as indicated: 


HP [Maplovirac 
\ FP = [Oeppalion 
H  [Olvai]or 
a [Kedpra]rar 
H = [héoaro]e 
Fia. 1 


These tithes are all in perfect agreement with what is known 
of the tribute of these cities in the second assessment period, 
to which I. G. 7, 198 belongs. For Mapovira cf. I. G. 1°, 195; 
for Oeppaio. cf. I. G. 1*, 195; for Olvaio. there is no evidence, 
but in the first assessment period (I. G. 1°, 191 and 194) the 
tithe was HAAAFFE|| and in the third assessment period 
(I. G. 1, 199) the tithe was FA[F| |||. The tithe of H found 
here is the exact arithmetic mean between these other two. 
And, in general, the tribute of individual cities is known to 
have been lowered by the reassessments of 450 and 446. For 
Kedpirara cf. I. G. 1", 193, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204. There is no 
evidence for the second period. For héoow.w cf. I. G. 1, 195. 

Frag. 15 cannot be moved higher so that the numerals Hf 
will fall opposite Tepuepés in I. G. 17, 198, for then frags. 15 and 
10 would overlap in I. G. r, 193. Neither can it be moved 
lower so that the numerals HF will fall on the line below 
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hégovor, because in that case the lacuna between frags. 10 and 
15 would be so large that an impossibly long Thracian list 
would be created in I. G. 12, 204. Whatever the length of I. G. 
I’, 193 as determined by fragments 10 and 15, it must be ap- 
proximately the same when measured on fragments 7 and 12, 
which extend also into I. G. 1°, 204 and determine the length 
of the Thracian list in that inscription. 

Granting, as we must, the validity of the restoration here 
proposed, the word [Av’A]:arac, on the obverse face of fragment 
15, falls in line 25 of I. G. 17, 193, and Col. v may be restored 
entire as containing 31 lines (30 of text proper). The distance 
from the top of the prescript of I. G. 1°, 193 down to the top of 
the prescript of J. G. 17, 194 measures 0.458 m.? 

At the left hand side of the inscription, in Col. 1, the meas- 
urement is greater, for the prescript of I. G. 1°, 194 slopes up 
from left to right across the face of the stone. The degree 
of this slope is such that the distance from the prescript of 
193 to the prescript of 194 at the left hand side of the in- 
scription may be determined as 0.472 m. Col. 1 contained 32 
lines (31 of text proper). 

The length of the inscription J. G. 1°, 194 is determined by 
the relative position of fragments 12 and 18, which are fixed in 
their relation to each other by continuity of readings in I. G. 1, 
204. When the two fragments are properly placed, the length 
of I. G. 17, 194 may be determined readily by direct measure- 
ment on the face of the stone. From the top of the prescript 
of I. G. 1, 194 to the top of the prescript of J. G. 1, 195 is 
0.653 m., of which the lower 0.120 m. was left uninscribed on 
the stone. 

The inscription proper, therefore, occupied 0.653 m.— 
0.120 m. = 0.533 m., of which 0.022 m. was devoted to the 
prescript. The lists of names occupied 0.511 m. It is possible 

2Since the above paragraphs were written Dr. West has been able to re- 
arrange frags. 10 and 15 in the reconstructed stele at Athens. The stones 
actually join in the positions which we have determined for them. And our re- 


construction needs no further demonstration. We leave the above para- 
graphs, however, as an example of epigraphical method. 
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to determine also by exact measurement that 10 lines of text 
occupy 0.160 m., and the inscription therefore contained 32 
lines (33 lines, counting the prescript as line 1). 

This means that the final OJ of line 21 of the Corpus forms 
the continuation of the letters .£6= of line 13—and the name 
should be restored to read [A]lego[iudmJo. For the spelling 
cf. Meritt, “Tribute Assessments in the Athenian Empire from 
454 to 440 B.c.,” A. J. A. Xxrx, 263 and 268. The editors of 
the Corpus have wrongly indicated only 8 letter spaces before 
the final O] of line 21. There are in reality 9, as may be seen 
by a reference to the facsimile copy of the inscription ac- 
companying this article (Plate IT). 

The restoration of Col. v in I. G. 7, 194 leads far afield and 
necessitates a consideration of inscriptions on all four sides of 
the large stele. The problem may be stated briefly as follows: 

Fragment 20, which belongs in the last column of I. G. 1, 
194, and which is described by Kirchhoff in I. G. 1, p. 94 as 
undique mutilum, preserves, in fact, part of its lateral face 
which belongs in J. G. 17, 198. The stone has been correctly 
built into the large stele in Athens by Lolling as a corner 
fragment. 

It is of course impossible to restore the items on the lateral 
face of frag. 20 in their proper relation with frags. 48, 49, 51, 
and 52 of I. G. 1°, 198 before the relative position of these 
fragments has also been determined. Fragments 48 and 52 
are again corner fragments which appear on the reverse face of 
the large stele in I. G. 1°, 201, where the determination of their 
respective positions depends on the exact reconstruction of the 
length of that inscription. 

The length of J. G. 1, 201, finally, is determined exactly by 
the relation of fragments through I. G. 1°, 204 and 205 on the 
left lateral face of the large stele. 

The chain of proof is long, but none the less sound, and the 
first step is the accurate determination of the length of [. G. r, 
201. 

The end of the prescript of I. G. 1°, 201 appears on frag. 69, 
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and the last names of I. G. 1*, 201 and the end of the prescript 
of I. G. 2°, 202 appear on frags. 78 and 79, which make a perfect 
join as represented in the Corpus (J. G. 1, 236). The exact 
distance between frag. 69 and frag. 79 is determined on the 
lateral face of the stone through J. G. 1°, 204 and 205 by the 
following chain of fragments: 69-18-101-—78-79 (cf. I. G. 1, p. 
109). 

By actual measurement the heading Kapixds Bépos in I. G. 
1”, 204 is 0.290 m. above the prescript of I. G. 17, 201. The 
prescript of J. G. 1°, 205 is 0.198 m. above the prescript of I. G. 
1’, 202. And the heading Kapexds Sédpos in I. G. 12, 204 is 
0.672 m. above the prescript of J. G. 17, 205. 

By a simple arithmetical computation the distance from the 
prescript of I. G. 1°, 201 down to the prescript of I. G. 1°, 202 
(the height of I. G. 17, 201 on the reverse face of the stele) may 
be shown ‘to be 0.672 m. + 0.198 m. — 0.290 m. = 0.580 m. 

The prescript of I. G. 17, 201 itself occupies 0.020 m., so that 
the amount of space devoted to text proper was 0.580 m. 
— 0.020 m. = 0.560 m. Since ten lines of text in I. G. 1°, 201 
occupy 0.170 m., it is clear that the inscription contained 33 
lines of text proper, or 34 lines including the prescript. 

Since it is now known that frag. 72 of I. G. 1°, 201 belongs in 
Cols. 1, 11, and 111 of that inscription,* it may be placed definitely 
to within two lines between frags. 70 and 74. That is: 

(1) Aapéavés of frag. 72 may be the line above - - - tavoi 
_of frag. 74, in which case there was a lacuna of one line between 
KapBaovavéés of frag. 70 and the numeral [‘HE[F| | ] of frag. 
72. 7 

(2) There may be a lacuna of one line between Aapéavés in 
frag. 72 and - - - cavoi in frag. 74, in which case there was no 
lacuna between KapBacvaviés of frag. 70 and the numeral 
CEELE| |] of frag. 72. 

(3) There are no other possibilities. 

Now, frag. 52 is joined with frag. 72 by the readings: 


3 Meritt, ‘‘A Restoration in J. G. 12, 201,” A. J. A. XXX, 189-190. 
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Tlodtx[vator ’E] pvé 
’Erard[ovoe ’Epvl6 pai 
’Aotuplevol Mugoli 


parts of which appear on both fragments,‘ and in turn frag. 52 
(in I. G. 12, 198) has a certain fixed relation to frag. 51, based on 
the similarity of readings between I. G. 17, 196 and 198.5 

It is evident, therefore, that since frag. 72 of I. G. 1°, 201 has 
been definitely placed (to within two lines) in its relation to 
frag. 48, fragment 51 also (in J. G. 1°, 198) has been definitely 
placed (to within two lines) in its relation to the same fragment. 
As a matter of fact, it is placed exactly in its relation to frag. 
48, because if assumption (2) above obtains in the restoration 
of I. G. 1, 201, frag. 51 must be placed so high in I. G. , 198 
that frags. 49 and 51 actually overlap in that inscription. 

This is obviously impossible, and I. G. 1, 201 must be 
restored on assumption (1) above, with a lacuna of one line 
between KapGacvaviés of frag. 70 and the numeral [‘HE[F| | ] 
‘of frag. 72. The necessary consequence of this restoration in 
I. G. 17, 198 is that the initial line of frag. 51 (EVA) shall fall 
immediately below the last line of frag. 48 (LAT '-| ||| 
Ki[avoi]). The lacuna of about sixteen lines between these 
two fragments, as represented in the Corpus, disappears. 

The correctness of this restoration is further established by 
other considerations in I. G. 1°, 201, and it is possible to correct 
at the same time an error of oversight on the part of the 
editors of the Corpus. Toward the end of Col. Iv, as the 
transcript is given in the Corpus, the item A["F | | | | Hapz[ap.6- 
tat] has been omitted between the words Mudéves and Kedprarac. 
The item was also omitted from Koehler’s plates which were 
used for the maiuscule reproductions in the old Corpus. 

Lines 36-42 of Cols. 111 and Iv (as the text is given in I. G. 
I’, 201) and lines 34 ff. of Col. v must all be placed one line 
higher in the inscription, and the final cota of line 37, Col. m1 


4 Meritt, 7b. and p. 266 below. 
6’ Cf. note below J. G. 1, 231, p. 115 in the Corpus. 
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(following the numbering of the Corpus) falls in exactly the 
right place for the final zota of NeowoXtra: as the transcript is 
given in this paper. This final zofa, mn the tenth letter space, 
could not have been explained if J. G. 1°, 201 had been recon- 
structed on assumption (2) above. 


Fig. 2 


With 7. G. P, 201 now properly reconstructed and with the 
position of frags. 48, 49, and 51 in J. G. , 198 determined, it is 
possible to proceed with the restoration of the names on the 
lateral face of frag. 20, which appear in I. G. 1, 198. This 
badly weathered surface of frag. 20 is published here for the 
first time and we give in Fig. 2 a facsimile reproduction of the 
letters still discernible on the stone. 
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The restoration of these items is facilitated by the group 
correspondence already noted between J. G. 1’, 196 and 198. 
The first three lines should be read: 


[A]e[goipavdor] 
Aiy[werat] 
[K]a[codaBes] 


on the analogy of IJ. G. 1", 196, Col. 1, lines 43-45. And this 
restoration makes it possible to place the fragment definitely in 
I. G. 12, 198, because the ends of these three names are already 
preserved in that inscription on frag. 49 (Col. 1, lines 42-44). 
The next group of four names should be restored on the 
analogy of J. G. 1, 196, Col. 11, lines 7-10, as follows: 


[A]vA[carar] 
[K] pu[és] 
Pal pBéercor] 
M[dvdcor] 


The eighth line may be restored as Al[ixtoe kal ouvr]eXA on 
the analogy of I. G. 17, 199, to form a continuation with the first 
line of frag. 51, now placed in its proper position. And lines 
9-11 may be restored as: 


Tle[ pxdre] 
Ova[cror] 
Xad[xearaz] 


The final zota of Xad[xeara:], though not shown in the 
Corpus, appears on frag. 51 in the ninth letter space, and falls 
into its proper position in the restoration here proposed. 
Incidentally, frag. 20 acts as a connecting link between frags. 
49 and 51 and justifies, in its restoration, the reconstructions 
proposed thus far in J. G. 1", 198 and 201. 

Moreover, frag. 20, so placed in J. G. 1°, 198, is at the same 
time placed in the last column of I. G. 7, 194 in such a position 
that the word [Oplaméra: on the obverse face falls after its 
proper tithe of A[F[| | | |] in line 23. 
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The reconstruction of Col. v in J. G. 1°, 194 is now complete 
except for the last two lines, which contain names from the 
lateral face of frag. 46. These two names are now published 
in the Corpus in I. G..1*, 198, Col. 1, lines 4 and 5, and the 
error of this publication has already been pointed out by 
Meritt in his “ Notes on the Tribute Lists,” A. J. A. xxrx, 323, 
although he was unable to say whether they should be assigned 
to I. G. 1, 195 or 194 on the obverse face of the stele. But 
now that the relative position of frags. 48 and 51 has been 
fixed in J. G. 17, 198 and the exact number of lines has been 
determined in I. G. 1°, 194, it is possible to assign these two 
names to lines 32 and 33 in the latter inscription. 

In I. G. 17, 201 it is also possible to make a further restoration 
by assigning to frag. 71 a definite place in the inscription. 
This fragment is now published in the editto minor of the 
Corpus as fragmentum loci incertt. In Col. 1 of I. G. 1, 201, 
line 3, there are given the letters INE= with no attempt at 
restoration. A careful examination of the stone reveals that 
these letters should be read NNES, for enough of the first letter 
is preserved to make certain that it was a nu. Moreover, the 
top of frag. 71 fits exactly beneath the line in question and the 
letters NNE& of line 3 fall into place in the word [II pox]o[pvé]oro[] 
in the first line of frag. 71. The upper half of the segma 
is preserved on one fragment and the lower half on the other. 

The beginning of Col. 11 may now be restored as in the 
transcript given with this article. The determination of the 
left margin of the column by means of the word [I pox]ovvéoro[e] 
makes possible the restoration of items in lines 2, 13, and 16 
as well. DedvuBpravoi and AacxvAeavoi must be assigned to 
lines 13 and 16, though it is impossible to say in which order. 

In the last column of J. G. 1°, 201 belong names which appear 
on the lateral face of frag. 69a. Their position is determined 
exactly by the joining of frags. 69a and 69 in J. G. 1°, 204, and 
they are given correctly in the transcript of J. G. 2, 201 
appended to this paper. 


6 Meritt, Notes on the Tribute Lists, A. J. A. xx1x, 323. 
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The following notes indicate the minor points in which our 
transcripts differ from the text of the Corpus: 


Notes on I. G. 1, 193 


Col. 1, line 17: for the restoration HP ’Aoz[axevoi] cf. 
Meritt, “Tribute Assessments in the Athenian Empire from 
454 to 440 B.c.,” A. J. A. xxx, 265. Kirchhoff (J. G. 1, 228, 
p. 112) and Hiller (J. G. 12, 193) both misquote Koehler when 
they say “HP ’Acraxevot aut HH ’Aorupevoi suppleri posse 
monuit Koehler.”’ Koehler’s suggestion was that the choice 
lay between HP ’Acraxevoi and HH ’Aoruradacés (“Urkunden - 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des delisch-attischen 
Bundes,”’ Abh. der Ber. Akad. 1869, 11). The numeral HP, 
however, is clear on the stone and we restore HP ’Aoz[axevoi]. 

Col. 1, line 30: read .... vxtoe. 

Col. 1, line 2: Miller gives a broken circular letter before 
the iota. 

Col. 11, line 29: read H Adrp[cor]. 

Col. mi, line 4: read ’Edativae instead of ’Edatiralc]. 

Col. m1, line 27: a lacuna of one line intervenes between 
jevaeterees és and [Ilaprapto]ra[e]. 

Col. tv: frag. 9 has been lost and is represented in our 
facsimile plate not from a revision of the stone itself, but from 
Rangabé’s copy (Antiquités Helléniques, No. 136). Rangabé, 
rather than Koehler (Abh. der Ber. Akad. 1869, Pl. 1, No. 6b) 
and Kirchhoff (J. G. 1, 228) preserves the true alignment. 

Col. rv, line 18: the final o: is clear on the stone. 

Col. tv, line 25: for the restoration [A]egotudr[eo] cf. 
Meritt, “Tribute Assessments in the Athenian Empire from 
454 to 440 B.c.,” A. J. A. xxix, 263. 

_ Col. v, line 19: for the restoration Xad[xedd]vcoe cf. Meritt, 
lic. 250. 

Col. v, line 30: read [K]u¢cxevoi instead of [Ku]ftxevoi. 

Col. v, line 31: we choose Rangabé’s suggestion [II]e\ecarar 
in preference to the reading of Boeckh adopted in the Corpus. 
Boeckh’s reading [Z]eXecarar appears first in J. G. 1°, 204, and 
there the spelling seems to be [Zé]\eva (sic). 
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Notes on I. G. 1, 194 


Prescript, line 1: Five letters are missing from the name of 
the secretary of the Hellenotamiae. The restoration should be 
iste te ]Aes. 

Col. 1, line 2: read @acedirar instead of Pacediz[at]. 

Col. 1, line 4: read OpapBaior instead of Opay[B]ator. 

Col. 1, line 6: read Alydvrioe instead of Alyayz[cou. 

Col. 1, line 13: read [Alego[tuarJor instead of [Alevo[tpavdés]. 
For the spelling cf. Meritt, l.c. 263. 

Col. 1, line 16: read [X]eppoveciz[a:] instead of [X]eppove[o]i- 
[ac]. 

Col. 1, line 4: read Kap[Balovavdés instead of Kap[Baloval[y]- 
és. 

Col. 11, line 5: read Kpvlés] instead of Kp[vés]. 

Col. 11, line 8: read Ilapraptéra[t] instead of [T]aprapidra[c]. 

Col. 1, line 9: the numeral should be read HAAAFFEI| |] 
instead of HAAAEFE[F| | ]. 

Col. 11, line 15: read ["HHHH Kalucpés] instead of ["HHHH 
KafArxed6re]. Cf. Meritt, 1.c. 249-250. The mu of Kalucpés] 
may possibly be on the stone, but the surface is badly worn. 

Col. 1, line 16: read HA----- The letter seems to be a 
lambda. 

Col. 11: from line 26 to line 33 the names should be listed in 
their alignment with Col. 1 as shown in the transcript given 
herewith and in our facsimile copy. They are placed one line 
too low in the Corpus text. 

Col. 11, line 30: read Kup[ato.] instead of Ku[paior]. 

Col. m1, line 27: read [J"]H Za[p]oOpacxe[s] instead of [[*H] 
Z[ap]oO pacxels]. 

Col. 1v, line 12: read [X]a[A]xcara[c] instead of [X]a[A]xcarac. 
Cf. I. G. 1, 229. 

Col. tv, line 14: read Zedvy[Bpravoi] instead of Ze[A]vr[B pravoi]. 

Col. rv, line 22: read [Neé]vdpeca instead of [Ned] vd[p]e[c]a. 

Col. rv, line 24: read [Bep]yator instead of [Bep]yalt]oc. 

Col. rv, line 26: read [Kep]layés instead of [Kép]aylo]s. 

Col. rv, line 28: read N[ap]ioBapés instead of N[ap]:oB[a] pés. 
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Col. tv, line 32: read the numeral as [+ |||| instead of 
-EEE||. Cf. I. G. 1, 229, p. 98. 

Col. v, line 28: read K:[avoi]. 

In our facsimile plate we have preserved the numbering of 
fragments as in Kirchhoff’s Corpus (J. G. 1, 229), except that 
subdivisions of an original fragment have been noted by the 
addition of the letters a, b, c, etc., as in the case of frags. 12, 17, 
18, and 19. 

Frags. 12c, 17b, 18b, 18e, 19a, and 22 have been lost, and 
are represented ex coniectura from the publications of previous 
editors, not from a revision of the stones themselves. Letters 
not enclosed in circumscribed lines are also on parts of the stone 
now lost. 

Notes on I. G. 1, 201 


The general reconstruction of this list, with proposed 
restorations, has already been discussed above, but the 
following minor points should also be noted: 

Col. 1, line 28: read ’EXard[oroe "Epu]@pai. Part of the theta 
is on the stone. 

Col. 1, line 31: read I[e]v7iv[co.] instead of T[e]vrina. Cf. I. 
G. 1, 236. 

Col. 11, line 21: read the numeral as [A["t ]|||| instead of 
CAPE | JI I- 

Col. 11, line 32: read [hapzay]cavol. 

Col. 11, line 10: read Alveara[t] instead of Aivara[t]. 

Col. 111, line 18: read the numeral as [[+EF[| |] instead of 
PEELE | (7. | , 

Col. 111, line 32: the numeral H is preserved on the stone. 

Col. 11, line 33: read Mexuzep[v]a[i]Joc instead of [M]exurep|[v]a- 
[tJoe. | 

Col. v, line 32: the numeral H is partially preserved. 

At the right hand edge of the inscription should be placed 
frag. I. G. 1, 254, which makes an actual join with the top of 
frag. 78. The surface belonging in J. G. 1°, 201 is uninscribed, 
and the principal surface, which is inscribed, belongs in J. G. 
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1, 204-5, though it is now published in the Corpus as part of 
I. G. ¥, 195, lines 67-69. The fragment will be discussed more 
fully in a forthcoming paper entitled “Fragments of the Attic 
Tribute Lists.”’ 

In the prescript of J. G. 1°, 202, notice that frags. 75c and 76 
must be so placed that the name of the secretary of the 
Hellenotamiae should read [Z]ogias instead of [Z]ogra[ée]s as 
now given in the Corpus. 

Revised transcripts of J. G. 17, 193, 194, and 201 are given 
herewith, together with facsimile reproductions showing the 
fragments in their proper relation. 


[The authors wish to acknowledge their obligation to Mr. Franklin D. 
Locke of Buffalo, N. Y., and Hon. Frederick W. Griffith of Palmyra, N. Y., 
and also to the Bureau of University Travel for assistance in making possible the 
study embodied in the foregoing paper.] 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


I. PROGRAMME 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


FIRST SESSION, 2.30 p.m. 


T. 5. DuNncAN ; 
Rhetorical Elements in the Letters of Saint Paul (p. xxxiii) 


Grace H. Macurpy 
A Debt of Catullus to Euripides 


STANLEY B. SMITH 
The Establishment of the Public Courts at Athens (p. 106) 


KENNETH ScoTT 
The Identification of Augustus with Romulus-Quirinus (p. 82) 


A. C. JOHNSON 
The Development of Roman Municipal Policies! (p. xxxiii) 


J. G. WINTER 
A New Fragment on the Life of Homer (p. 120) 


P. R. CotEmMAn-NorTON 
The Authorship of the Epistola Palladii de Indicis Gentibus 
et de Bragmanibus (read by title) ? 


H. T. Deas 
A Restoration (from the Scholia) in Pindar, [sthmians, 11, 42 
(read by title) 


Henry 8. GEHMAN 
The Arabic Bible in Spain (read by title; p. xxxiii) 


E. ADELAIDE HAHN 
Vergil and the “‘Under Dog”’ (read by title; p. 185) 


1To be published as a part of * Municipal Administration in the Roman 
Empire,’’ Princeton University Press. 
2 Published in Classical Philology, xx1, 154—160. 
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C. R. Harpine 
Greek Grammar illustrated from the Modern Newspaper 
(read by title; p. xxxiv) 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL, 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA AND THE 
COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 


Wituiam K. Prentice 
The Fall of Aristocracies and the Emancipation of Men’s 
Minds (p. 162) 


H. H. Powers 
Art and Economics 


J. W. Hewitt 
The Comic Aspect of the Greek Athletic Meet? 


EstHer BotsE VAN DEMAN 
Some of the Recent Old Roman Monuments on the Viminal 
and Elsewhere 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


SECOND SESSION, 9.30 a.m. 


C. W. E. MILLER 
Gildersleeve as a Scholar (p. xxv) 


JoHN A. Scorr 
Gildersleeve as a Teacher (p. xix) 


Roy C. FLICKINGER 
Scaenica Altera 4 


W. A. HEIDEL 
Non-Reciprocal Uses of a\\7\wv 


3 Published in the Classical Journal, xx1, 643-653. 

4Published in the Philological Quarterly, v, 97-113, under the title ‘‘ Some 
Problems in Scenic Antiquities ’’; a continuation of ‘‘ Scaenica”’ in 7. A. P. A. 
XL, 109-120. 
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Francis W. KELSEY 
A Picture Map of Rome in a Fourteenth Century Manuscript 
of Valerius Maximus (p. 242) 


Davip M. RoBInson 
Res Gestae Divi August as recorded on the Monumentum 
Antiochenum 5 


J. PENROSE HARLAND 
The Rise of Aegina (read by title; p. xxxiv) 


Grace H. Macurpy 
The Name of Kratesipolis (read by title) 


Frank G. Moore 
A Topographical Note on the Senaculum (read by title) 


Marsury B. OGLE 
On a Passage in Vergil, Aeneid, tv, 550-551 (read by title; 
p. 26) 


THIRD SESSION, 2.30 p.m. 


CATHARINE SAUNDERS 
The Arms of Primitive Italy as seen in Vergil’s Aeneid (p. xxxv) 


EK. S. McCartney 
How the Apple became the Symbol of Love (p. 70) 


FRANKLIN H. POTTER 
Septima Aestas, Aeneid, 1, 755; v, 626% (p. xxxvi) 


Louis E. Lorp 
Tacitus’ Summary of the Reign of Augustus 


L. A. Post 
An Attempt to Reconstruct the First Edition of Plato’s 
Republic (read by title; p. xxxvii) 
5 Published in the American Journal of Archaeology, xtvi1, 1-54, with seven 


plates. 
6 Published in the Classical Journal, xx1, 615-624. 
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RosBEertT 8. RapFORD 
The Ovidian Language of two Lygdamus Elegies (1v and v) 
(read by title) 


C. B. RANDOLPH 
Horace and the Scriptus Quaestorius (read by title; p. 130) 


Homer F. REBERT 
Velia, Carinae, Fagutal: a Study in Historical Topography 
(read by title; p. 54) 


JOHN J. SAVAGE 
Notes on some Unpublished Scholia in a Paris Manuscript of 
Vergil (read by title; p. 229) 


A. C. SCHLESINGER 
Ritual ‘‘Survivals” in Greek Tragedy (read by title; p. xxxvii) 


L. R. SHERO 
Possible Literary Affinities of two Satires of Lucilius 
(read by title; p. xxxviii) 


EK. G. SIHLER 
A Distich of Simonides preserved on two Sepulchral Tablets at 
Florence, Italy (read by title; p. xxxix) 


R. B. STEELE 
The Literary Relationships of the Aetna (read by title) 


ROUND TABLE SESSIONS, 4 P.M. 


Opportunities for Research in the Greek Field. Discussion 
opened by 8. E. Bassett 


Medieval Latin. Papers by M. B. Ogle, on “‘Some Aspects 
of Medieval Latin Style,’ 7 and by D. P. Lockwood, on “‘ Medi- 
eval and Modern Latin in the College Curriculum.”’ Report 
by C. H. Beeson for the committee on medieval Latin studies 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


7 Published in Classical Philology, xx1, 170-189. 
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JOINT SESSION OF ALL THE SOCIETIES, 7.30 p.m. 


GORDON JENNINGS LAING 
Survivals of Roman Religion 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31 


FOURTH SESSION, 9.30 a.m. 


GERTRUDE Hirst 
Note on the Date of Livy’s Birth, and on the Termination of 
his History § (p. xl) 


Norman W. DeWitt? 
Light from Inscriptions on the Virgilian Gens (p. xli) 


Cornetia C. CouLTer 
The Fairy Mistress and Happy Otherworld Themes in the 
Odyssey (p. 37) 


B. D. Meritt 
AND 
ALLEN B. WEST 
The Reconstruction of J. G. 17, 193, 194, and 201 (p. 252) 


F. W. SHIPLEY 
The Virgilian Authorship of the Helen Episode, Aeneid, m1, 
567-588 (p. 172) 


JOHN W. TAYLOR 
More Light on Theodore Gaza (read by title;® p. xli) 


Henry B. Van HoESEN 
AND 
A. C. JOHNSON 
A Lease on a Papyrus of the Third Century 
(read by title; p. 213) 


SHIRLEY H. WEBER 
Two Papyri from the Princeton Collection (read by title; p. xlii) 
. Louis C. West 
A Commercial Geography of Spain during the first Three 
Centuries A.p. (read by title) 


. 8&8 Published in the Classical Weekly, x1x, 138 f. 
®To be published in Classical Philology. 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA, 2.30 p.m. 


Mark H. LIDDELL 
Stress Pronunciation in Latin 


J. F. Mountrorp 
Some Neglected Evidence bearing on the Ictus Metricus in 
Latin Verse (p. 150) 


A. V. Wittiams JACKSON 
The Rescue of Primal Man in Manichaeism (p. xlii) 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
The Accusative Singular Ending in Indo-European 


Routanp G. Kent 
The Inscription of Duenos 


EK. H. StuRTEVANT 
Concerning the Influence of Greek on Vulgar Latin (p. 5) 


EpuARD PrRoKoscH 
The Hypothesis of a Pre-Germanic Substratum (read by title) 


E. A. SPEISER 
The Ablative and Instrumental in Hittite and in Indo- 
European (read by title) 
10 To be published in Language. 
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II. MINUTES 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHAcA, NEw YORK 
First SESSION 


Tuesday afternoon, December 29, 1925. 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting was called to order at 
2.30 p.m. by the President of the Association, Dean Gordon 
Jennings Laing, of the University of Chicago, in Goldwin 
Smith Hall, Room A. The session was attended by about 
100 people. 

The Executive Committee, through its secretary, Professor 
Clarence P. Bill, of Western Reserve University, reported as 
follows: 


Volume tv of the Transactions and Proceedings was published about the 
end of June, nearly three months earlier than has hitherto been customary. 
It is hoped that publication before the summer vacation may prove possible 
hereafter. 

There has been some increase in membership and endowment during the 
year. The number of members is now 1020, and the endowment fund has 
passed $12,000. Since the semi-centennial meeting of the Association six years 
ago, membership has grown from 559, and annual income from about $2,000 
to about $3,800 (including income from endowment). Administrative expenses 
are now about $1,300 annually, leaving approximately $2,500 for publication. 
The Association has therefore passed the serious financial danger which 
threatened it during and after the War, and it has done so without raising its 
membership dues and without omitting a meeting or a volume. With its 
present income, however, it can do no more for the promotion of classical 
scholarship than it has done this year. In proportion to the needs and possi- 
bilities of the field its resources are still meager, and steps should now be taken 
to secure funds for additional publication. 

The 1020 members are distributed as follows: 


Regular annual members ............4.8.8480848 811 
From the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast ...... 78 
Life members ...... te ie, Ge eta ok Me ee eh es a aha, 104 
Relieved from payment of dues because of age and length of member- 
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The membership record for the year has been as follows: 


New members. .......... +6080 06 ee ee se eae 58 
RReemstated: a sek es a ae Se eB ve hes A ec 3 
POtel: @ain sb ao who or pe ee eR ee eG te Ae ct eo & Sarlh Gs 61 


Members lost 


By deaths 6 sacs pe ee ere EB res Bes BE a 8 

By Tesignation:< 4 4-4 wo a Re re Ce Ce Se ' 9 

Dropped for failure to pay dues . .........4-e+ eee 16 
TGOtal lOse-s, ae hos ot he ok te ee a oe ee 33 
Total net Pains) 6 a: ee Be a Oe OS A ES ROR 28 


The new members elected by the Executive Committee during the past year 
are as follows: 


Basil Anderton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. 
Miss Marian L. Ayer, Mount Holyoke College. 
Miss Marion E. Blake, Converse College. 

Miss Eleanore Boswell, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Bessie R. Burchett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professor John Young Campbell, College of Wooster. 
Professor Norman A. Chamberlain, College of Charleston. 
Miss Evalyn A. Clark, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Professor Benjamin C. Clough, Brown University. 
Dr. Earl Le Verne Crum, New York University. 
Philip Haldane Davis, Vassar College. 

H. T. Deas, Harvard University. 

G. Eckel Duckworth, Princeton University. 
Prentice Duell, University of Cincinnati. 

Fred S. Dunham, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Professor John G. Glenn, Gettysburg College. 
Professor Frank Granger, University College, Nottingham, England. 
Adolph Gorr, Nazareth, Pa. 

Professor Edwin Lester Hall, Hiram College. 

James Hutton, Cornell University. 

Miss Helen G. Ingersoll, Cleveland, O. 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, British Museum. 

Professor M. L. W. Laistner, Cornell University. 
Mrs. Cora Rolfe Laubscher, Elmira College. 

Miss Helen Archer Loane, Hammonton, N. J. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Longaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Stephen B. Luce, Brown University. 

Miss Caro Lynn, Cornell University. 

Professor Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University. 
Miss Gertrude Malz, University of Cincinnati. 

Miss Euphemia M. Mann, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Miss Mima Maxey, Chicago, IIl. 

Professor P. G. Moorhead, College of Charleston. 
Professor Eivion Owen, Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Que. 
Arthur Wellesley Parsons, Yale University. 

Mrs. Helen Pope, Hunter College. 

Dr. John Paul Pritchard, Catawba College. 

James M. Pugsley, Cornell University. 

Miss Laura C. Riffe, Covington, Ky. 

' Miss Florence H. Robinson, Mount Holyoke College. 
Miss Margaret A. Robson, Bowling Green, O. 

Dr. John Sampson, University of Liverpool, England. 
Dr. John Joseph Savage, Brown University. 

J. T. Schultz, Ithaca, New York. 

Joseph Shendill, Techny, III. 

Miss Helen McNeely Sheriff, Martin’s Ferry, O. 
Henry Roy William Smith, Princeton University. 
Henry G. Stevens, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Frances Sturgess, Vandalia, III. 

Miss Margaret Louise Tallmadge, Cornell University. 
Prescott Winson Townsend, Indiana University. 

Miss Elizabeth Vardaman, University of Mississippi. 
Dr. Lou V. Walker, State University of Iowa. 
Sherman Le Roy Wallace, Princeton University. 
Professor William John Weis, Loyola University, Chicago, II. 
H. Theodric Westbrook, Columbia University. 

Miss Minnie Louise Wilson, Cincinnati, O. 

Miss Lillian Allen Woodruff, Ashtabula, O. 


It was voted that the report be adopted. The following 
report of the Treasurer was then read: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance, December 20, 1924 .........2.2.4.2.. $1630.83 
Sales of Transactions and reprints. ....... : .$ 647.84 
Membership dues, annual ..........2... 2268.75 
Membership dues, life. .......2.2.2.22.22.4.. 250.00 
Initiation fees... 2... 1... ee ee ee 302.46 
Income from endowment fund. .......... 336.27 
INUCEOSt i 4. ~e- 5526 sec de Oh Mee Sth, Beer ee ahs 94.60 
Dividends: sce: &. Sw At wh be RE ONO HS 6.00 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast: member- 
ship fees... .. 2... 1 ee ee ee ee ke 207.50 
F. W. Kelsey, toward cost of plates, Vol. LIV. ... . 25.00 
Total receipts to December 15, 1925. . ......... 4138.42 


$5769.25 
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EXPENDITURES 
Transactions and Proceedings, Vol.tv .....4.4.. $2644.61 
Salary of secretary and treasurer .......2... 750.00 
Printing, addressing, and stationery ......... 216.15 
POstawe? fe ace eek Wee aca: a te es OD RHE SS AS 149.53 
Express and packing. . .........++88e88 29.93 
Telegrams >i): 0 o-oo 6 se el em WS So te ce Se 14.03 
Travelling expenses of secretary. .......... 38.51 
Travelling expenses of delegates. . ......4... 7.73 
Contribution to American Council of Learned Societies. 49.60 
Office supplies ........2.2.2.2..2.888868 1.05 
Copying manuscripts ....:......e8e8e- 5.39 
Life membership fees transferred to endowment fund . 250.00 
Miscellaneous. . . ..... 0.1 2 we we ew es 5.15 
Total expenditures to December 15, 1925. . ..... ae $4161.68 
Balance, December 15, 1925 ........4.4.2.22.42e-. 1607.57 


$5769.25 


The report of the Treasurer was accepted and referred to the 
auditing committee. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the usual com- 
mittees, as follows: 


To audit the Treasurer’s accounts: Professors E. T. Sage and L. M. Prindle. 

On the place of the next meeting: Professors F. C. Babbitt, Elizabeth H. 
Haight, and Tenney Frank. 

On resolutions: Professors Campbell Bonner, Cornelia C. Coulter, and 
H. B. Dewing. 


The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA AND THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Tuesday evening, December 29. 
The societies met at 8 P. M. in the main lecture room of 
the Baker Laboratory. Professor D. M. Robinson, of Johns 
Hopkins University, presided. The session was devoted to 
the reading of papers, and was attended by about 225 people. 
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MEMORIAL SESSION IN Honor or Basit LANNEAU 
GILDERSLEEVE 


Wednesday morning, December 30. 


The session was opened at 9.30 in Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Room A, the President of the Association presiding. Ad- 
dresses in memory of Professor Gildersleeve formed the first 
part of the session.* The remainder was devoted to the 
reading of papers. About 125 people were present. 


SECOND SESSION 


Wednesday afternoon, December 30. 


The session was opened at 2.30 in Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Room A, with Professor F. C. Babbitt, of Trinity College, 
Vice-President of the Association, in the chair. It was 
entirely devoted to the reading of papers, and was attended 
by about 70 people. 


Rounp TABLE SESSIONS 


These sessions were held at 4 P.M., immediately after the 
adjournment of the general session. 

The round table on Medieval Latin convened in Goldwin 
Smith Hall, Room A, with Professor C. H. Beeson, of the 
University of Chicago, as chairman. About 75 people were 
present. Papers were read and discussed; and a report was 
presented for the committee on medieval Latin studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

The round table on Opportunities for Research in the Greek 
Field was held in Goldwin Smith Hall, Room 156, with Pro- 
fessor F. C. Babbitt, Vice-President of the Association, as 
chairman. It was attended by about 40 people. The session 
was devoted to general discussion of the topic announced, 
opened by Professor 8. E. Bassett, of the University of Ver- 
mont. 


* These will be found on pp. xix—xxxii. 
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SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE, THE COLLEGE 
ART ASSOCIATION, AND THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


Wednesday evening, December 30. 


The societies met at dinner in Prudence Risley Hall at 7.30, 
Professor Horace L. Jones, of Cornell University, presiding. 
About 200 people were present. 

After dinner President Livingston Farrand, of Cornell 
University, welcomed the societies, and Professor Ralph Van 
Deman Magoffin, of New York University, President of the 
Institute, responded. 

The President of the Association, Dean Gordon Jennings 
Laing, delivered the annual address, on the subject Survivals of 
Roman Religion. 

THirp SEssion 


Thursday morning, December 31. 


The business session was called to order by the President in 
Goldwin Smith Hall, Room A, at 9.30. About 60 people 
attended. 

The committee to audit the treasurer’s accounts reported as 
follows: 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer for 1925, including the 
vouchers for bills paid and the statement of account in the depository bank, 
and we find the same correct. 

(Signed) Evan T. Sage 


M. Prindle ; coiaaiea 


December 30, 1925. 


The report of the committee was adopted and placed on file. 

The committee on the place of the next meeting, through 
its chairman, Professor Babbitt, recommended that the Asso- 
ciation gratefully accept the invitation of Harvard University 
to meet on its campus in 1926, in conjunction with the Archaeo- 
logical Institute and the Modern Language Association. The 
recommendation was adopted. The committee also men- 
tioned the following invitations for future meetings: from the 
University of Cincinnati, for 1927; Vanderbilt University 
and the George Peabody College for Teachers, 1927; the 
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State University of Iowa, 1928; the Boston Society of the 
Archaeological Institute, 1929. 

The following resolutions, reported by the committee on 
resolutions through its chairman, Professor Bonner, were then 
adopted: 


The American Philological Association, holding its annual meeting at Cornell 
University for the third time in its history, desires to express the grateful 
appreciation which is felt by all its members: 

To the authorities of Cornell University for their hospitality, and to President 
Farrand in particular for his cordial welcome to the Association: 

To the members of the local committee for their admirable provision for the 
comfort of their guests, and for the enjoyable smoker at which they entertained 
them; and 

To the ladies of the faculty for their courtesy in receiving the members of the 


Association at a delightful tea. 
Cornelia C. Coulter 


H. B. Dewing 
Campbell Bonner 


The nominating committee was given leave to postpone its 
report until action had been taken on the pending amendment 
to the constitution regarding the size of the executive com- 
mittee. 

A report of the committee on library resources was presented, 
in the absence of the chairman, by Professor C. H. Beeson. 
The report set forth in detail the progress made by the com- 
mittee and asked, in view of difficulties encountered in the 
completion of its work, that the committee be discharged. 
It was voted to accept and file the report, and discharge the 
committee. 

The Secretary presented a report from Professors W. K. 
Prentice and A. L. Wheeler, delegates to the American Council 
of Learned Societies, outlining the activities and projects of 
the Council for the year 1925. The report was accepted and 
placed on file. 

The following statement, showing the condition of the 
endowment fynd, and submitted by G. A. Plimpton, Treas- 
urer, was presented, in his absence, by the Secretary: 
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THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION ENDOWMENT FUND 


June 29 
July 31 
Aug. 1 


Nov. 2 


Nov. 28 
Nov. 30 


1924 
Dec. 16 


1925 
July 21 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, 
DECEMBER 1, 1924 Tro NoveMBER 30, 1925 


Cash Balance—New York Trust Co.—December 1, 


O08 OS a ae te eG ee ee OG ea $1,573.13 
RECEIPTS: 
Contribution. . . 2... . 2... 2 ee ew ee 100.00 
Cornelia C. Coulter—Contribution ....... 50.00 
Interest to Dec. 31, 1924, New York Trust Co.. . 2.34 
Interest to Feb. 1, 1925, $2,000.00 Part. B/M 
Manida Construction Corporation, 722 Manida 
Dt., New Yorks: 4 <i acd ea 8 hE RSS 60.00 
Henry C. Stevens—Contribution. ....... 100.00 
Interest to May 1, 1925, $8,000.00 Part. B/M 
John Viviani and Son, Inc., S. E. Corner Brad- 
hurst Ave. and 155th St., New York ..... 240.00 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on deposits. . . . 1.89 
Interest to June 1, 1925, $1,000.00 Part. B/M 
Albert R. Lamb and wife, 162 East 70th St., 
INGW YORK = is, &-eb0 er Se aS op B Sw ES GE 30.00 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on deposits. . .. 2.04 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on deposits. . . . 1.97 
Interest to Aug. 1, 1925, $2,000.00 Part. B/M 
Manida Construction Corporation, 722 Manida 
St., New York. ..........2.260688 58.80 
Interest to Nov. 1, 1925, $8,000.00 Part. B/M 
John Viviani and Son, Inc., S. E. Corner Brad- 
hurst Ave. and 155th St., New York ..... 240.00 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on deposits. . .. 1.89 
Interest to Nov. 30, 1925, $1,000.00 Part. B/M . 
Albert R. Lamb and wife, 162 East 70th St., 
New York. 2.4. 296 aed wm & OS a: Fes BBs 30.00 
TOTAL RECEIPTS ........2.2.4424-. 918.93 
$2,492.06 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Clarence P. Bill—Interest earned by fund to Dec. 
D198 ioe ot Se Gs OS Ss. we $889.62 
Clarence P. Bill—Interest earned by fund to June. 
BOS OZO F-ve: Se ey RP Sc eo: SE, dam Oot eres ee wet 336.27 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS ......... 1,225.89 


Cash Balance—November 30, as per statement, 


New York Trust Co. ........2.2.2.. $1,266.17 
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It was voted to accept the statement. 

Attention was called to the fact that certain districts had 
not completed the quotas assigned them in the endowment 
campaign of 1921-1922; and it was voted to ask the endow- 
ment committee to renew its efforts to secure the completion 
of these quotas. 

The President brought to the attention of the Association a 
faulty copyright bill about to be introduced in Congress and 
described in a statement from Dr. M. L. Raney, Chairman 
of the American Library Association’s committee on book buy- 
ing. On behalf of the Executive Committee the President 
recommended: 


That the Association endorse Dr. Raney’s proposal to resist the measure 
until it is corrected. 

That the Association authorize its secretary to mail a copy of Dr. Raney’s 
statement to each member of the Association before the possible January hear- 
ings on the bill. 

That the Association authorize the President to appoint a conferee (pref- 
erably a resident of Washington or Baltimore) who may meet similar repre- 
sentatives of other societies and attend Congressional hearings. (Professor 
D. M. Robinson was appointed.) 


These recommendations were adopted. 
The following recommendation was then presented by the 
Executive Committee: 


That the pending amendment to the Constitution, article IV, sections 2 
and 3, providing for an increase in annual dues to five dollars and in the life 
membership fee to seventy-five dollars (see Vol. LV, p. xii) be amended so as 
to provide for an increase of annual dues to four dollars with no increase in the 
life membership fee. 


It was voted to adopt the recommendation, and to pass the 
amendment as amended. 

Further recommendations of the Executive Committee were 
adopted as follows: 


That the additional income acquired through the above increase in dues be 
set aside as a fund for the publication of monographs in the field of the Associa- 
tion, and that a committee be appointed by the President to take charge of 
this monograph fund. The President appointed Professors H. R. Fairclough, 
F. C. Babbitt, and C. P. Bill to serve as such a committee. 

That the matter of American participation in the formation of an ‘‘Inter- 
national Society of Friends of the Classics,’’ referred to the committee at the 
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last meeting, be left in the hands of the American Classical League (see Vol. LV, 
p. xx). 


It was voted to adopt the amendment to article II, section 2 
of the Constitution providing for an increase of the Executive 
Committee by two members (see Vol. LV, p. xx). 

The nominating committee, through its chairman, Professor 
J. A. Scott, reported as follows: 


President, Henry Rushton Fairclough. 

Vice-Presidents, Frank Cole Babbitt, 
Tenney Frank. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Joseph William Hewitt. 

Executive Committee, the above-named officers, and 
Campbell Bonner, 
Charles Burton Gulick, 
George Depue Hadzsits, 
Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, 
Henry Washington Prescott, 
Duane Reed Stuart, 
Berthold L. Ullman. 

Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies, William Kelly Prentice. 


The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Association for the election of these officers. 

The following resolution, presented by Professor 8. E. 
Bassett, was then adopted: 


Voted, that the American Philological Association, in regretfully accepting 
the resignation of Professor C. P. Bill as its Secretary, desires to record its deep 
appreciation of the great services which he has rendered to the Association for 
nearly a decade. Continuing a line of notable secretaries he has carried on the 
best traditions of the office. By his vision and untiring effort he has largely 
increased the membership of the Association and has placed its finances on a 
firm foundation. In many other ways also he has given generously to the affairs 
of the Association both time and thought which might have been devoted to 
more personal interests. Ashe lays down the burden of his office the Association 
wishes to assure him that he does not at the same time relinquish his hold upon 
the affection of its members. 


The following letter, received by the Association from the 
Secretary for Correspondence of the Classical Association of 
England and Wales, was read by the Secretary: 
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St. JoHn’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


November 20, 1925, 


It is now just eleven months since I had the honour of attending 
the joint meeting at Chicago of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and of the American Archaeological Society, and of deliver- 
ing personally the annual letter of the Classical Association to its 
sister societies in America. For me it was an occasion at once 
memorable and inspiring; meeting and conversing with members 
gathered there from every part of the United States, I was enabled 
to realise the enthusiasm and conviction that animated the whole 
assembly. I can only hope that your present meeting will be as 
successful and as encouraging as that at Chicago. 

The events of the past year have been full of interest, though 
naturally there is not so much to chronicle as in our last letter when 
the results of three years were summarised. Among publications 
we may refer to Sir F. G. Kenyon’s pamphlet entitled ‘The Testi- 
mony of the Nations,’ which contains, among other passages, 
excerpts from President Coolidge’s defence of the Classics. It is 
a pleasure too to record the welcome given here to those volumes of 
the Classical Investigation which have so far appeared: they put 
the case for a classical education as convincingly as could be: in 
their marshalling of facts and figures, in their clear and concise 
exposition, they are a model of what such a report should be, and 
a proof that a classically-trained brain can grapple successfully 
even with statistics! May we remind you that the Editor of the 
Year’s Work in Classical Studies (Mr. D. 8. Robertson, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge) is only too glad to receive information regard- 
ing books and publications of American scholars. Greater co- 
operation between scholars on beth sides of the Atlantie might 
result in an enlarged and improved Year’s Work. All are agreed 
as to the utility of this publication. 

In the production of plays a performance of special interest was 
that of the Helen of Euripides, at Cambridge, when Dr. Sheppard 
used his own translation of the play, treating it as a romantic 
comedy—we might almost say a romantic burlesque. The per- 
formance was repeated later in London to a very large and enthu- 
siastic audience. Here it may be well to state that the long 
promised pamphlet upon the production of Greek plays is now ready 
and obtainable from the offices of the Classical Association. It has 
been drawn up by a body of men and women who have had practical 
experience in the production of Greek plays and will be found 
exceptionally useful to those who wish to start such production. 
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It is encouraging, too, to note that there has just been founded in 
London a Greek Play Society, with the object of giving frequent 
performances in English translations. 

During the past year it is gratifying to observe how large has 
been the output of school books; it is a sign of the growth of 
interest in the new methods and improved apparatus in classical 
teaching all over the country. 

Gratifymg progress has been made with the excavation of Roman 
sites in Britain. At Wroxeter, where the important inscription 
‘mentioned in our last letter was discovered, further excavation has 
uncovered some interesting market buildings. Important finds 
have been made on the line of the Roman Wall in the Gilsland 
district, where the foundations of the Roman bridge over the Irthing 
have now been unearthed, and four periods of construction traced 
in the abutment on the left bank of the river. Work has been 
continued at Rudchester (Vindobala), and new work at Aesica 
gives some hope of a possible settlement of the vexed problem of the 
‘“‘turf wall.’”’ In Yorkshire the exploration of the marching camps 
at Cawthorn is being continued, and systematic work has been 
begun on the fortifications of the Roman York, where the fortress 
wall has been found to be in a fine state of preservation near Monk- 
Bar. At the Brecon Gaer the excavations during the present year 
have uncovered the East gate and revealed a fine stone wall 
seventeen feet deep containing much pottery. Outside the fort 
the North road has been traced for a mile, and a large stone building 
with many rooms has been uncovered, below which is a slab-faced 
conduit. In Surrey a villa is being excavated at Ashtead, and a 
covered furnace at King’s Worthy in Hampshire. A good geo- 
metrical pavement noticed in 1906 at North Hill, Colchester, is 
to be removed to the Museum. 

It is very pleasant to note that assistance was received from 
Americans towards the contribution made by our Kent Branch 
to the fund for the purchase of the Reculver site. _ 

_The appeal for membership of the Association has met with a 
most encouraging response, and many Americans have joined 
within the last year. We can only hope that members of the 
Association have been enrolled in the sister societies in America 
in equal numbers. Some effort ought surely to be made to arrange 
a joint meeting in the future. It was a great pleasure to have 
Professor C. 8. Baldwin not only present, but contributing a most 
interesting paper, at our annual general meeting last April, and we 
hope that others will follow his example. It ought to be possible 
to arrange a joint meeting, with excursions to Roman sites, in the 


Please insert this slip at page xix of the Proceedings of 
the American Philological Association, Volume 56. 

Professor Miller’s contribution on Gildersleeve the 
Scholar is broken in two by Professor Scott’s article on 
Gildersleeve the Teacher. To the former article belong 
pages xix to xxii, as well as pages xxvili to XXXI11. 


ADDRESSES IN MEMORY OF PROFESSOR 
GILDERSLEEVE 


Gildersleeve the Scholar 


On January 9, 1924, Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve was called away 
to join the band of illustrious scholars that had passed on before 
him. Now that the effect of the shock occasioned by his death has 
somewhat worn off and we are better prepared to view calmly the 
results of his life’s work, the officers of this association have set 
aside a meeting to commemorate his services to scholarship, so 
that, by passing in review these services and contemplating their 
magnitude, we, his disciples and colleagues, may gain new hope 
and take fresh courage to press on in our endeavors. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit: ‘‘The poet is born, not made.” So, in 
the last analysis, the scholar is born, not made. Nature must do 
her part, or subsequent care and training will be of no avail. The 
necessary mental, moral, and temperamental conditions must be 
present, and there must be a body capable of sustaining them. 
Gildersleeve had an unusually keen intellect, a most retentive 
memory, swift reasoning powers amounting often to intuition, a’ 
vivid imagination, a firm will, a lively temperament, and, added 
to all these, a magnificent physique. Nature had fitted him in 
every way to be a man of distinction. 
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Gildersleeve was born October 23, 1831, in Charleston, S. C. 
He was prepared for the College of Charleston by his father and 
Mr. Bailey. But Mr. Bailey taught the boy for only about a year. 
Before that time he had no other teacher than his father. Some- 
time in 1845, when yet a freshman, he removed to Richmond, 
Virginia, and did not return to college until December, 1846— 
this time to Jefferson College, Pennsylvania. From 1847 to 1849, 
he studied at Princeton, graduating fourth in a class of seventy- 
nine. After serving a year as classical master in Dr. Maupin’s 
school at Richmond, he went abroad and studied classical philology 
at Berlin, Géttingen, and Bonn under Boeckh, Franz, Bekker, 
Karl Friedrich Hermann, Schneidewin, Ritter, von Leutsch, 
Welcker, Bernays, Ritschl—scholars of distinction, all of them, 
each leaving the impress of his genius on the impressionable mind 
of his pupil, none more than Ritschl. In 1853 the young candidate 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Géttingen. 

Gildersleeve’s preparation for philological work had been some- 
what desultory, and in ‘Professorial Types” (The Hopkinsian, 
1893) he speaks rather deprecatingly of it. But Gildersleeve was 
a genius. Now, genius has a way of its own. When conditions 
are unfavorable, it shifts for itself; when they are normal, it absorbs 
larger amounts and assimilates more rapidly than the average mind. 
Even when it follows the école buissonniére—to borrow a favorite 
phrase of Gildersleeve’s—it does not wantonly play truant, but goes 
in quest of knowledge. Moreover, Gildersleeve began the study of 
Latin at a tender age, and started Greek before most persons begin 
the study of Latin. This permitted him later on to take a deep 
interest in other languages also. At college, besides augmenting 
his store of Latin and Greek, he acquired a knowledge of German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. At nineteen, he was able to follow 
the lectures of his German professors with the greatest ease. 
Before assuming his duties at the University of Virginia, he added 
to his linguistic equipment a knowledge of Hebrew. During the 
period of his professorship at the Johns Hopkins University, he was 
an unremitting reader of German, French, and Italian philological 
works, and, whilst perhaps his knowledge of Italian was not excep- 
tional, his acquaintance with French was intimate and his command 
of German phenomenal. 

Side by side with this fondness for language went a passion for 
literature and the art of literary expression. From childhood he 
was an omnivorous reader and an indefatigable writer. His 
amazing knowledge of literature and his consummate skill as a 
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writer of prose are well known; not so well known is the fact that 
he was also a master of the art of writing verse. Whena mere child, 
he had the ‘ecstatic delight’ of seeing some of his verse in print in 
a children’s magazine. When not quite seventeen years of age, 
he made verse translations of Catullus and Martial and wrote 
poems of which not even a professional poet would have felt 
ashamed. As a teacher of Greek and Latin, he translated thou- 
sands of verses of Greek and Latin poetry into the meters of the 
original or other appropriate forms of verse, and he employed 
rhymed and blank verse with equal ease. In the closing years of 
his life, the composition of sonnets formed one of his pastimes. 
Of the large bulk of his verse, little has seen the light of day. He 
felt that he lacked poetic power. But Gildersleeve was a severe 
critic of himself. He did, as a matter of fact, possess poetic power, 
and, though the scholar in him eclipsed the poet, it could not be 
said of him, as Sainte-Beuve said of three fourths of mankind, that, 
in the humdrum of life, the flower of poetry faded away from his 
soul and lost its petals. 

I have dwelt at some length on the literary bent of Gildersleeve’s 
genius because it is impossible to understand Gildersleeve the 
scholar without understanding Gildersleeve the literary artist. 
Gildersleeve’s early tastes were all in the line of literary endeavor, 
and without his literary aptitude and experience his scholarly 
career would have been far different. Even after he returned from 
Germany there was vacillation. For a long time, the lack of a 
professorial post compelled him to make a living by private tutoring 
and by writing for periodicals. Finally, he ‘“‘resolved to abandon 
his ungrateful calling, and, as an introduction to literary life, 
<had> planned and nearly finished a novel,’ when, in 1856, 
more than three years after the attainment of the doctorate, his 
election to the professorship of Greek in the University of Virginia 
turned the tide in favor of a classical career. 

For twenty years Gildersleeve labored at the University of 
Virginia. During the first seven years of that period he published 
absolutely nothing. He planned several works but finished none. 
The years were years of preparation, and the outbreak of the Civil 
War, in 1861, brought new responsibilities and new distractions. 
But, in 1863, sheer necessity compelled him to resume his pen, and 
he contributed more than threescore editorials to the Richmond 
Examiner. His pen was once more silenced by the summer cam- 
paign of 1864, in the course of which he was wounded and was laid 
on his back for five months. It was not until 1867 that his first 
important contribution to classical scholarship was published. 
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Curiously enough, this was in the field of Latin. Gildersleeve 
had been professor of Latin, as well as of Greek, during the years 
1861-66, and the writing of the work in question—his Latin 
Grammar—was prompted by the author’s desire to facilitate for 
the youth of the South the acquisition of a knowledge of the Latin 
tongue. In 1873, a revised edition of the Latin Grammar was 
published. To this were added, in 1875, a Latin Primer, Latin 
Reader, and Latin Exercise Book—the four books constituting the 
‘‘Gildersleeve Latin Series.”” In the same year was published his 
annotated edition of Persius. But Gildersleeve had been busy also 
in the field of Greek. Beginning in 1867, he wrote for the Southern 
Review, of Baltimore, a series of essays on Greek subjects which, 
with some later essays and studies, were reprinted, in 1890, in a 
volume of Essays and Studies, the edition of which was soon 
exhausted. This work was so highly prized that copies were later | 
sold at a premium. A further product of this period was a series 
of studies in the Attic Orators entitled On the Steps of the Bema. 
These studies were contributed to the Southern Magazine, Balti- 
more, in 1873. . 

In December, 1875, Gildersleeve accepted a call to the professor- 
ship of Greek in the newly founded Johns Hopkins University, and, 
in October, 1876, he entered upon his duties there. This was the 
beginning of the most productive period of his scholarly career. 
Higher demands, greater opportunities, better apparatus were a 
stimulus to greater endeavor and opened the way for greater 
achievement. He now devoted himself principally to Greek. In 
the revision of his Latin books, other scholars were associated with 
him, notably Professor Gonzalez Lodge, who later became the 
managing editor of the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. 

The long procession of Gildersleeve’s publications in the field 
of Greek syntax was started in 1876 and practically came to a 
close in 1915, the year in which he retired from the active duties of 
his professorship. For the host of syntactical notes incorporated 
in reviews and Brief Mention and not published under separate 
titles, the Indiculus Syntacticus must be consulted. Access to the 
syntactical observations that are garnered in the Justin Martyr 
and in the Pindar may be gained through the indices of these books. 
There is space here for a list of only those syntactical works that 
were published under separate titles. 


Gildersleeve the Teacher 


The center of Professor Gildersleeve’s career as a teacher was 
the conviction that nothing so truly mirrors a people as its langu age 
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and that the Greek language was the highest and most artistic 
expression of that gifted race, also that this supreme form of art 
is not preserved in fragments and in reproductions, but in its 
noblest and purest creations, so that it can be studied and appre- 
ciated without restorations and without intermediaries. 

The language of Attica from the time of Pericles to the death 
of Demosthenes is the superlative expression in manifold form of 
the Hellenic sense for strength combined with beauty. Sappho 
and Homer may have reached the same high level, but Sappho is 
represented by so small a mass of literature that she can be but 
partially studied, while Homer has no predecessors and no con- 
temporaries with which to compare him; hence his language is as 
baffling as Homer himself. 

The Greek of Attica alone has mass enough, variety enough, 
background enough, and inscriptional evidence enough to make its 
appreciation possible and its study a matter of supreme importance. 
Hence all his courses revolved around some one of the great writers 
of Attic Greek. One year it was Plato, the next Aristophanes, the 
next Thucydides, the next some of the great orators, especially 
Lysias and Demosthenes. These authors were studied, not so 
much for their contents or for the light they threw on customs or 
on history, as for their language and for the fact that they illus- 
trated the various phases of the best Attic style. 

My first course with him was a course in Plato, but hardly in 
Plato as the philosopher, rather in Plato as the master of noble 
Attic prose. He seemed to care little for what Plato said, but he 
was immensely impressed by the way he said it. Plato was to 
him a thinker in search for language fit to express his high ideas 
and he constantly stressed that side of the philosopher’s searchings. 

From this point I shall quote him in the first person, so that the 
first persona] pronoun means not the present speaker, but Professor 
Gildersleeve. 

“Platonic scholars, with rare exceptions, are roughly to be divided 
into two classes, those who can understand the thought but not 
the Greek and those who can read the Greek but cannot under- 
stand the thought, but as for me, I prefer to take all my philosophy 
in capsules. Modern criticism of Plato is rarely candid, for we 
prize an acquaintance by what it costs to scrape it. I will not say 
that Plato was ever a bore, but he was capable of being one; he 
sometimes makes me gnash my teeth, but he never makes me yawn. 
Jowett says he finds the Parmenides inspiring and delightful, a 
most artistic piece of work. There is no deception like self- 
deception; God bless Jowett in his sawdust. The Devil haunts 
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dry places, so I feel timid and keep away. The Timaeus I do not 
like, but that is probably my own fault. The Philebus was Plato 
on a cold raw day. One cannot quarrel with a man regarding his 
children, but if I had known Plato better I would never have urged 
him to make it public. The Menezenus is clearly Platonic in 
everything but the contents. The Phaedo is a little too high for 
college students, the Phaedrus too flighty, the Theaetetus too 
abstruse, and the Symposium on too delicate a subject. The 
Protagoras is best suited for beginners in Plato except the fruitless 
discussion regarding the poem of Simonides. 

‘‘Xenophon is of little value as a source for the character of 
Socrates, as he is always a suspicious character. I like him as 
I would any old soldier or tramp who had seen the world, but I 
would not care to endorse his note. He wrote the Anabasis in the 
third person in order to praise himself. He had a chance to defend 
Socrates, but you can always see his own ears above the cloak of 
Socrates; he praised not Socrates but Xenophon. Grote made of 
Plato an ancient John Stuart Mill, the only side of Plato he could 
appreciate was the utilitarian, he had little sympathy for Plato’s 
aim and he had no real feeling for Attic style, yet Grote’s Plato is 
full of good sound sense. Hegel thinks Plato explains too much. 
Hegel is the chewing-gum of philosophy, a truism wrapped tight; 
for ponderous statement of the self-evident I will back Hegel 
against the world. Hegel was intensely religious, but he wor- 
shipped only himself. Matthew Arnold is only a cynic in broad- 
cloth.” 

During that year one day each week was occupied by papers 
prepared by students on assigned subjects, then one day was 
given by Professor Gildersleeve to the discussion of that paper, 
one day each week to problems of language, one to a general dis- 
cussion of the history of Greek philosophy, and one to a discussion 
of the Platonic canon. During the second half of that year he 
lectured one hour per week on Homeric poetry in place of the 
lectures on the history of philosophy. These lectures on Homer 
were very general and he covered in a cursory way in an hour an 
outline of the story of three books. He was a great lover of Homer 
and said that it is hard for one under the spell of Homer to see 
beauty in anything else and with the Iliad or the Odyssey in his 
hands he almost resolved to devote the rest of his life to Homer. 

The next year’s work centered on Aristophanes. It was here 
that Professor Gildersleeve appeared at his best, for he had a kinship 
of spirit with the comic poet and never expressed his desire for 
capsules in order to swallow him. Every turn of expression, every 
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shift of the meter, case, order, or mood, was a wink which he caught 
and understood. One of the great losses to scholarship is the fact 
that he never published his studies in Aristophanes. During that 
year lectures were given on the Attic drama in all its forms, also 
weekly lectures on the moods and the tenses. The third year was 
given to Thucydides. This work was supplemented by lectures on 
Greek historical writers, also lectures on the cases. The next 
year’s work centered on the orators, accompanied by lectures on 
the rhetoricians, also on the lyric poets, and studies in Greek style. 

In this way the various fields of Greek letters were touched in 
the course of four years, but whatever the theme the study was 
largely confined to the study of language. Antiquities, private, 
military, or state; archaeology, religion, or history, were most 
sparingly considered. Even such subjects as meters, manuscripts, 
and palaeography were left for others to handle. And he almost’ 
ignored the bibliography, even of the authors selected for the work 
of the Seminary. 

Professor Gildersleeve was at all times immensely over the heads 
of his pupils and he would make one observation concerning some 
remote subject to be followed by another just as remote in an 
entirely different field. He never or rarely came down to his 
pupils and he seldom explained his thrusts or chance observations. 
His famous Brief Mention was no more difficult than his side re- 
marks in his lectures. This artless and random erudition was 
both stimulating and discouraging. 

There was one side of his lectures and of his interpretations which 
I have never seen mentioned and that was the almost total absence 
of literary parallels or quotations. While he rarely quoted a literary 
source his allusions were countless and baffling, covering the whole 
field of learning and of life. Such sentences as these, ‘‘ Better to 
my mind is Scaliger’s law than Dawes’ canon,” ‘‘as fair as that 
seductive washerwoman, the daughter of Arybas,” ‘‘The actions 
of the tenses are scandalous in this writer, Aholahs and Aholibahs 
are they all.’”’ All these were shot at the novice, or better over the 
novice, with no key to the meaning or the source. 

His lectures abounded with the most striking observations on 
literature and on life. Some which I have not forgotten are: ‘‘The 
writers of Attic comedy did not sigh so much for the wings of a 
dove as for the breast of a duck.” ‘All Greek literature is in low 
relief and to make it felt in English we must raise the relief.” 
This seems to me to explain as nothing else could the seeming 
flatness of all literary translations. They are in painfully low relief. 
‘‘There was but little in Greek literature which showed precocity, 
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yet Aristophanes wrote some of his greatest plays at an age which 
In many states would have prohibited him from buying cigarettes.’’ 
‘You can not reach a conclusion as to a man’s character from his 
name, since most names were prayers or prophecies.” “‘The 
essence of genius is its incalculability.”” ‘‘Every mistake that can 
be avoided is a sin.” ‘‘There is no republic of poetry; there all 
are priests and kings.”? ‘‘Nothing is so much ourselves as our 
language, and we would prefer to have our morals chided rather 
than our speech, for we feel we can reform our morals.” ‘An- 
tiquity pitched its tents in the Elysian fields of poetry.” After 
the warm glow of extemporaneous eloquence comes the chill of 
reflection. ‘‘It is hard to sit in the seat of the scornful of nice 
grammatical distinctions.” ‘‘Genius prides itself on its weakest 
side, the Greeks were proudest of their morals. Attic elegance is 
not moral elegance.” ‘‘If philologians are the most dogmatic of 
men in their writings, it is not because they are students of the 
classics, but because they are teachers of the classics, for teaching 
is an occupation fraught with great danger to that humility and 
self-distrust which are necessary to the highest intellectual attain- 
ments.” ‘All spiritual pride does its banking business on fictitious 
capital.” ‘‘To stop work because of old age is to invite early 
death.” 

However general and elusive his lectures on literature may have 
been, when he took up problems of language he was simple, clear, 
and kept right at the point. Notice these simple statements of 
the differences between the aorist and the imperfect: Dwxparns é\ek«, 
‘“‘Socrates spoke,”’ but Zwxparns éXeye, ‘Socrates was the spokes- 
man”; also ovk deze, resistance to pressure, ‘‘he refused to 
leave,” while the aorist would have been, ‘‘he did not leave.” 
This same verb in the imperfect without the negative, imperfect of 
reluctance, ‘“‘He had to leave.’”’ The imperfect, ws 7dvvavro, 
“When they saw they could not,” while the aorist would have been, 
‘““When they could not.” His designation of imperfects with &pa 
as imperfects of awakening, that is of the present ascertainment of 
a past fact, has been generally accepted. The difference in the 
feeling for the tenses as shown in such a sentence as of orpaTit@rat 
joav Te Kai éyévovto Kaxoi was shown by the brilliant translation, 
‘The soldiers were cowards, and showed that they were.” ‘The 
aorist Pawar has far less of reverence and of human kindness than 
Oarrev.”’ ‘In commands the present imperative is the open 
hand, the aorist the closed fist.”” ‘Plato in the Laws uses to 
excess the perfect paraphrastic optative with &, thus showing a 
senile desire for absolute accuracy.’”’ Regarding the order of the 
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words: ‘‘The nominative regularly stands at the head of the 
sentence; when it is delayed the question is always asked, Who? 
Who? For example, dmoxrelve. tov ddeX gov 6 Sovdos. He kills 
his brother. Who does? The slave.” ‘‘The accusative after the 
verb has far more passion than the nominative with the passive, 
e.g. 6 dvip bird Tod larpod a&robvjoKxe is far milder than 6 larpds 
Tov &vipa amroxteive.” The following explanation of the varying 
cases used with verbs of action of the senses has always filled me 
with admiration: ‘All verbs of action of the senses, except sight, 
regularly take the genitive, since these other senses seem to put the 
person under the control of the thing perceived; one must hear, 
smell, and feel, but he can close his eyes and refuse to see.”” ‘‘The 
fact that Pindar sometimes uses verbs of touching with the dative 
shows the aristocrat, a touch-and-not-be-soiled attitude.” ‘The 
chief difference between the active and middle voice of the same 
verb is that the middle strongly calls attention to the subject, 
hence the middle assumes and the active avoids responsibility; 
for that reason the Greek for ‘I cause trouble’ is tapéxw rpaypuara.”’ 

Professor Gildersleeve looked upon high and accurate scholar- 
ship not as a lark, a thing of joy and recreation, but as a stern call 
of hard and unyielding duty. In all his writings he stressed the 
obligations but rarely the delights of learning. He said the only 
book which was a labor of love to him was his Pindar. He seemed 
to hate Persius and to loathe the company of Justin Martyr, both 
of whom he edited, and of the latter he said that the work was done 
only as a bitter penance for his many sins. One of the very first 
sentences I ever heard him utter was this: “‘A man without a 
conscience can never be a scholar and a man with a conscience can 
never be happy.” It takes but a short syllogism here to divorce 
happiness from scholarship. 

Poor Richard said ‘‘Sore places get the most rubs,” and a man 
with Professor Gildersleeve’s extreme sensitiveness to the slightest 
errors must have had many rubs. I was his companion the first 
time he ever visited Greece. We had called a cab for the first visit 
to the Acropolis, and just as the cab drew up, an American professor 
rushed up with a paper having the title O ITAPOENON and he said 
to Professor Gildersleeve that it was a great pity that in Athens 
they should give this word the wrong gender. We got in the cab 
and drove to the Acropolis; all the while he rode in absolute silence, 
lost, as I felt sure, in great reflections. At last as we stood before 
the noble ruins of the Parthenon, he recovered his speech and 
waving his arms he said “‘Isn’t it wonderful! Isn’t it wonderful!” 
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I too felt the spell, and replied ‘‘The noblest building ever erected 
by man.” But he waved his arms again and shouted ‘‘ No! No! 
Think of a man teaching Latin and Greek for thirty years and not 
knowing the gender of Parthenon!” All the joy of that day and 
the anticipations of years collapsed just because a fellow country- 
man was mixed in his genders. 

The thing in him which impressed me most was his astounding 
patience and industry. When I heard him talk 1 felt that any 
man with his mind and his brilliancy hardly needed sustained 
industry to be an outstanding success, but when I knew how 
patiently and ceaselessly he labored I felt that such efforts hardly 
needed native ability to make any man into a great scholar. He 
early formed the habit of making full abstracts of books or articles 
that he deemed important, and when he taught or studied a classical 
writer he would translate that writer into English, then restore him 
to the original language, compare his own Latin or Greek with 
that of the author studied, then try to find why there was a differ- 
ence. He showed me long stretches of English which he tried to 
write now in the style of Lysias, now of Demosthenes, now of other 
great writers, and thus to create in himself the feeling for the 
characteristics in the style of these masters of Greek composition. 

He was extremely buoyant and good natured in the presence of 
his pupils, often interrupting them with clever banter or keen 
thrust, but he was always kind and I cannot remember having 
heard him make a single remark to any student which hurt, and 
I never heard one of his men make the least criticism of him on 
any matter so long as I was a student at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

My life has been a happy life, for almost every year I have had 
the glad experience of attending the meetings of the American 
Philological Association, hence I know what it means to have a good 
time, but the happiest hours of my life were lived in his classes, 
and I recall now with the greatest delight the zeal for labor and for 
the classics which was aroused in me by the enthusiasm of his 
lectures, his vision, and his example. 

JoHN A. Scott 
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Gildersleeve’s interest in Greek syntax sprang from the class- 
room. Of the gradual transformation of his purely practical 
interest in the subject to the aesthetic, and of the further expansion 
of this to an attempt to study the history of the soul of the Greek 
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people, he has told in the introduction to his Indiculus Syntacticus, 
and it is preferable to let him speak in his own words. ‘‘ My first 
interest in Greek syntax . . . was practical. . . . I tried to get a 
better formulation of the phenomena for the sake of my classes, 
and fancied that I succeeded here and there. Then there came, 
not all at once, the conviction of the importance of syntax for the 
appreciation of the various ranges of literature and the art of the 
individual. Finally all this formulation . . . seemed to bring me 
to the point where I could hope to gain some insight into the way 
in which the Greek spirit strove to work out the problems of archi- 
tectural speech—historical syntax in the true sense of the word, 
not what passes for such, not the mechanical registry of the phe- 
nomena as they emerge in literature. The history of Greek syntax 
is the history of the soul of the Greek people” (A. J. P. xxxv1, 481). 

Though Gildersleeve was wont to speak of himself as a humble 
syntactician, his range of study included vastly more than Greek 
syntax. The breadth of his scholarship and the universality of 
his interests engendered bonds of sympathy between him and 
almost every class of scholar. In the domain of Greek literature, 
he cultivated the field of Attic oratory with great zest. Aris- 
tophanes and Greek comedy were especially congenial to him. 
Thucydides and Greek historiography claimed a large part of his 
attention. The study of Plato was a source of perennial delight to 
him. His interest in Homer never waned, and Sophocles main- 
tained a hold on his affection from the time when Schneidewin first 
inspired him with a love for that poet. Gildersleeve lectured on all 
the great departments of Greek literature, and on a number of the 
ancillary branches of philological study. The amount of his reading 
was stupendous. He started a History of Greek Literature but 
did not find time to complete it. Nor was he privileged to finish 
his editions of the Frogs of Aristophanes and the Symposium of 
Plato. He did, however, publish the Apologies of Justin Martyr 
and the Epistle to Diognetus, with an Introduction and Notes, New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1877; Pindar, the Olympian and Pythian 
Odes, with an Introductory Essay, Notes, and Indexes, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1885; Essays and Studies, Educational and 
Literary, Baltimore, N. Murray, 1890, of which mention has been 
made above; numerous other articles on literary subjects; Hellas 
and Hesperia, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1909; the 
Creed of the Old South, 1865-1915, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1915; and hundreds of pages of extra-syntactical Brief 
Mention, the contents of which may be discerned from the Index 
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A sketch of Gildersleeve’s career would be incomplete without 
some mention of the American Journal of Philology, a quarterly 
magazine which he founded in 1880 and edited for forty years. Of 
the magnitude and difficulty of the task of founding and maintain- 
ing a philological journal in those pioneer days, it is hard, in view 
of the present flood of journals, libraries, scholars, and universities, 
to form an adequate idea. There were storms in plenty, but 
thanks to the wisdom, perseverance, and genius of the founder, 
they all were weathered. The forty volumes of the American 
Journal of Philology, quite apart from his own articles, reviews, and 
Brief Mention, represent a not inconsiderable part of Gildersleeve’s 
life-work, and the value of this service to scholarship is inestimable. 

That Gildersleeve won for himself a high place in the annals of 
classical scholarship is apparent from the foregoing account. To 
determine the exact place would be difficult and to attempt to do 
so would be invidious. Yet, on an occasion like this, custom 
seems to demand some sort of relative estimate. In a previous © 
notice (A. J. P. xiv, 97-100), I made bold to say that everywhere 
Gildersleeve was called master by those who themselves were 
masters, and that in the American classical pantheon he sat en- 
throned as Zeus. More than that it seemed unwise for a pupil 
of Gildersleeve to say. Professor Shorey, however, in his ‘Fifty 
Years of Classical Studies in America” (7. A. P. A. u (1919), 33— 
61), was not bound by such restraints. Selecting Jebb, von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, and Gildersleeve as pre-eminent repre- 
sentatives of the classical scholarship of their respective countries, 
he stated that Gildersleeve held his own in a comparison with the 
other two. He ventured to predict that, of the large body of 
scholars whom he was addressing, the majority had learned more 
Greek from Gildersleeve than from Jebb and Wilamowitz combined, 
and that in any judicial scales the tomes of Wilamowitz would 
be outweighed by the collected and systematized work of Gilder- 
sleeve. He added that no English-speaking scholar could teach. 
Greek without plagiarizing Gildersleeve’s phrases and formulas; 
that, as a teacher of Greek far beyond the range of his own class- 
room, Gildersleeve was easily first; and that in sheer insight into. 
the structure and genius of the Greek language he had no equal. 


C. W. E. MIuuer. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 


1. Rhetorical Elements in the Letters of Saint Paul, by Pro- 
fessor T. S. Duncan, Washington University. 


1. Introduction: (a) the general character, inspiration, and aim 
of the letters; (6) the letter as a type of literature. 

2. What value is to be given to Saint Paul’s disclaimer of em- 
ploying the arts and devices of rhetoric? Can any light be thrown 
on this question from a consideration of his training? His borrow- 
ing from classical authors? His relation to the schools of rhetoric? 
His training at Tarsus? 

3. Citations from the classical authors and their value in deciding 
the question. 

4. Contrary views, ancient and modern, on the character of 
Saint Paul’s style. 

5. An analysis of the letters to show their rhetorical elements. 


2. The Development of Roman Municipal Policies, by Pro- 
fessor Allan C. Johnson, Princeton University. 


The writer discussed the relations of the municipalities of the 
Roman Empire to the central government and attempted to trace 
the policies of the republican senate and imperial chancelleries in 
regard to municipal administration from the early imperialism of 
the fourth century down to the age of Caracalla. 


3. The Arabic Bible in Spain, by Dr. Henry 8S. Gehman, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The most famous Jewish version of the Old Testament in Arabic 
is the translation by Saadia Gaon (892?-942). Our Christian- 
Arabic literature does not go beyond the eighth century a.p. 
Arabic literary activity began early in Spain. Graf notes a version 
made from the Latin by Isaak Velasquez of Cordoba, who in 946 
A.D. translated Luke (and presumably the other three gospels) 
into Arabic. 

The writer came across a passage in Walton, Biblia Polyglotta, 
London, 1657, in which mention is made of an earlier translation of 
the Bible into Arabic in Spain by Johannes Episcopus Seviliensis 
in 719. His authorities are the Spanish Chronicle and Padre Juan 
de Mariana. The date given by Walton, however, needs correc- 
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tion. According to the Chronicle,! this translation.was made in the 
reign of Don Pelayo, the first year of whose reign was 719 a.p. 
It appears that the rendering was made between the end of the 
fourth and the sixth year of his reign. The chronicler says that he 
has nothing important to record for the fifth year, and in the course 
of his narrative he comes to the translation of the Bible into Arabic. 
Shortly after this he mentions the conclusion of six years of the 
reign of Don Pelayo. It seems reasonable to assume that this 
recension of the Bible was made in 724 a.p. Padre Juan de 
Martana (1537-1624), Historia General de Espaiia, VII, 3, also says 
that John, Bishop of Seville, translated the Bible into Arabic. 


4. Greek Grammar illustrated from the modern Newspaper, 
by Professor Caleb R. Harding, Davidson College. 


Premising the necessity for a minute and thorough study of 
grammar, including under the term both accidence and syntax, 
and premising further that there exists a quite general prejudice on 
the part of those from whom better things might naturally be ex- 
pected against any emphasis on the grammatical side of language 
study as dry and uninviting, the paper was an attempt to show that 
the supposed aridity and deadening effect of grammar can be elimi- 
nated in part by the use of English examples ‘in lighter vein.’ A 
number of instances were given where a play on words in the 
English can be reproduced exactly in the Greek. Examples were 
taken more especially involving prepositional use, e.g. évé in its 
several senses of ‘for,’ ‘after,’ ‘upon’; dua ‘together with,’ ‘at the 
same time with’; avrvi ‘for,’ ‘in behalf of,’ ‘as a substitute for.’ 

Or the noun may serve, éyis ‘sight of,’ ‘appearance of’; or the 
verb, A\auBavw ‘catch’ (hold of), ‘catch’ (detect). Like comparison 
can be worked out for syntactical principles, e.g. @ore with the 
infinitive, where there is ambiguity as to whether result (tendency) 
or purpose is uppermost. 

Or again # omitted after the comparative with consequent am- 
biguity as to whether the resulting genitive is replacing a nominative 
or an accusative. 


5. The Rise of Aegina, by Professor J. Penrose Harland, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

The evidence from archaeology and literature indicates that 
early in the “‘historical”’ period the island of Aegina had become an 
important commercial and naval power in Hellas. 

1 Primera Crénica General, Estoria de Espafttia que mandé componer Alfonso el 


Sabio y se continuaba bajo Sancho IV en 1289. Publicada por Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, Madrid, 1906, Tomo I, sub El Rey Don Pelayo. 
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Hesiod credits the Aeginetans with the “invention” of sailing- 
ships. From Herodotos we learn that as early as the seventh 
century B.c. the wealth of the Aeginetan overseas trader Sostratos 
had become proverbial. Other legends likewise point to the island’s 
early rise to prominence. 

Aegina’s membership in the Calaurian Amphictyony shows that 
the island played an important réle in early Hellenic history. And, 
as early as the second half of the seventh century B.c., the Aegine- 
tans had established themselves at the Egyptian ‘‘treaty port” 
Naukratis, where only the Milesians, Samians, and Aeginetans had 
individual sanctuaries. It is significant that Aegina was the only 
state of European Hellas represented here. In view of Aegina’s 
early relations with Milesians and Samians, it was only natural that 
Aegina should have become embroiled in the “‘ War of the Lelantine 
Plain.” 

Probably the clearest indication of Aegina’s early rise as a com- 
mercial state is the fact that Aegina was the first state of Hellas 
proper to adopt a system of coinage. The Aeginetan ‘tortoises ’’— 
the earliest ca. 650 B.c.—are the oldest coins of European Hellas. 
The tradition of Aegina’s thalassocracy, of her early wars with 
Athens, and the prominent part played by the Aeginetans at 
Salamis, all postulate an early development of Aegina as a marine 
power. 

The archaeological evidence, which throws light upon the com- 
mercial and industrial activities of the Aeginetans, accords with the 
evidence presented above. In the light of the combined evidence, 
we may plausibly conclude that, in the early centuries of the 
‘‘historical’’ period, Aegina was one of the leading states—if not 
the leading state—of Hellas. 


6. The Arms of Primitive Italy as seen in Vergil’s Aeneid, 
by Professor Catharine Saunders, Vassar College. 


This paper was a partial report of a larger study undertaken in 
the hope of discovering from what sources Vergil composed his 
picture of the heroic age in Italy. Carcopino and others have 
shown how accurately Vergil represented the chief scenes of the 
action in books vi—-xu. Into such a setting a poet of Vergil’s 
learning and marked antiquarian interests would have put a Kultur 
just as consistently drawn. 

Like many of his learned contemporaries, Vergil assumed the 
presence and power of the Etruscans in Italy when Aeneas landed 
there. Granted this blending of the heroic age and the Etruscan 
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period, we shall expect to find Vergil drawing upon both for the 
cultural background of his epic. 

A comparison of the native Italian army with the invading 
Trojans and their allies shows that Vergil has assigned to the former 
all the arms which he has given to Aeneas’ men, but that among the 
Latin forces there are, in addition, many instances of more primitive 
and unusual equipment. 

The materials used for the arms are mainly gold, bronze, and 
Iron. So lavish a use of gold is not borne out by the simple contents 
of Latian tombs but is abundantly confirmed by many splendid 
Etruscan tombs. The great prominence of iron weapons in the 
Aeneid is in marked contrast with the rare use of iron in the Homeric 
poems but it agrees admirably with the contents of primitive 
warrior tombs in Italy. 

A comparison of specific weapons in the Aeneid with those from 
prehistoric burials in Italy yields many interesting parallels. On 
the significance of these resemblances we may not dogmatize until 
Vergil’s picture of the heroic age has been scrutinized from many 
points of view. Upon such a study the writer of this paper is now 
engaged. 


7. Septima Aestas, Aeneid I, 755; V, 626, by Professor Frank- 
lin H. Potter, University of Iowa. 


The alleged inconsistency of these two passages, noticed by 
commentators from the earliest times, has had an important place 
in the theories of the composition of the Aeneid. The “‘inconsis- 
tency’’ depends on an unwarranted assumption that Aeneas spent a 
year at Carthage. A year intervenes between the death of Anchises 
and the beginning of the fifth book; but the close of the third 
book does not warrant the assumption that this full year was spent 
at Carthage and does not preclude the view that Aeneas remained in 
Sicily during the winter following his father’s death. 

Two passages in the fourth book commonly cited to show that 
Aeneas spent the winter in Carthage, one being the exaggerated 
rumor of Fama that Aeneas purposed to spend the winter with Dido, 
the other being the stock argument which Dido used to exaggerate 
the danger of sailing, are insufficient to justify the traditional view 
and are contradicted by passages which show that Aeneas’ sojourn 
in Africa was in the summer. 

The view that Anchises died near the close of the sixth summer, 
that Aeneas remained in Sicily during the following winter, was 
driven to Carthage when he finally set sail in the following (seventh) 
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summer, remained in Carthage about three months, and returned to 
Sicily the same summer in time to celebrate the anniversary of his 
father’s death involves no violence to the evident meaning of any 
passage of Vergil and eliminates the necessity of seeing any incon- 
sistency in the septima aestas of 1, 755 and v, 626. 


.8. An Attempt to reconstruct the First Edition of Plato’s 
Republic, by Professor L. A. Post, Haverford College. 


To prove the existence of an early edition of Plato’s Republic 
we have, besides internal evidence, a statement of Aulus Gellius, 
statements in the seventh Platonic epistle, the evidence of Aristoph- 
anes’ Ecclesiazousae and of Theopompus’ Stratiotides, and the 
probable references in the Busiris of Isocrates and the Timaeus of 
Plato. The question arises whether these items of evidence are 
mutually inconsistent or whether a hypothetical first edition of the 
Republic can be reconstructed which will bring the scattered evi- 
dence to a focus with cumulative effect. It is found that all con- 
ditions are satisfied if we assume that about the year 392 B.c. Plato 
published a work about as long as the Gorgias, containing book 1 
of the Republic and the substance of numerous brief passages in 
books m-vi. In view of the numerous facts explained by this 
hypothetical first edition it is probable that there was such an 
edition. While this result is not certain, it is much simpler and 
consequently more probable than any possible alternative hypothe- 
sis. The unity and the significance of the Republic as we have it 
are in no way impaired by supposing that parts of it had appeared 
in another form. 


9. Ritual Survivals in Greek Tragedy, by Alfred C. Schlesinger, 
Williams College. 


Gilbert Murray traces the influence of the ancestral ritual on 
classic Greek tragedy through six elements, which are present 
throughout tragedy,—Agon, Pathos, Messenger, Threnos, Anagnori- 
sis,and Theophany. The Agon, or contest, is a necessary element 
of drama, the Pathos, or catastrophe, with its accompaniment, the 
Threnos, or lamentation, a necessary element of ‘“‘tragedy,” as 
defined today; it is not always markedly present in Greek tragedy. 
The prominence of the Messenger is due largely to the conditions of 
production; to an outdoor scene, which eliminated ambushes laid 
in the house, ladies’ suicides, and scenes necessarily indoors; to the 
immobility of the chorus; and to limited machinery. It is un- 
necessary to invoke esthetic or religious considerations to account 
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for these off-stage scenes. The Anagnorisis was considered by 
Aristotle a type of complication, and hence we should not expect it 
in the earlier plays. We find it rarely in Aeschylus, and less in 
Euripides’ earlier plays than in his later ones; Sophocles, the great 
master of plot, uses it most frequently. The Theophany is also a 
late development, provided we distinguish it correctly from the 
appearance of a god as an actor throughout the play. This latter 
naive use of gods was largely discontinued after Aeschylus; the 
Theophany properly so called was a specialty of Euripides, like its 
companion piece, the prologue-god. He used it largely to further 
his interest in prophecy and to round off the story. This led him to 
introduce references throughout a play, wherever possible. When 
a non-divine character could supply the information, no god was 
introduced. It therefore appears that such elements of Murray’s 
“ritual tragedy ”’ as are not common to all drama of a similar nature 
are employed by the Greek dramatists in accordance with artistic 
principles rather than religious tradition; hence we conclude that 
the influence of ritual on developed Greek drama was manifested, 
if at all, in other ways than those set forth by Murray. 


10. Possible Literary Affinities of Two Satires of Lucilius, 
by Professor L. R. Shero, St. Stephen’s College. 


I 


Cichorius has argued that the adjective rusticus used in Chari- 
sius’ description of a passage in book v of Lucilius (deridens 
rusticam cenam enumeratis multis herbis) must have been employed 
- in the sense of ‘‘crude,”’ ‘‘unmannerly”’; for in view of the satirist’s 
unremitting advocacy of simple living it cannot be supposed that 
“country fare’? was anywhere the object of his ridicule. But the 
immediate addition of the words “‘enumeratis multis herbis”’ 
suggests that rusticus should be given its primary meaning, and 
furthermore that the point of the satire lay somehow in the enumer- 
ation of vegetarian dishes. Such a point would be provided for 
the satire, and the difficulty with regard to ridiculing country fare 
be met by assuming that Lucilius (whose wide acquaintance with 
Greek writings is well attested) was burlesquing pieces like Matron’s 
’Arrixov detrvoyv (Ath. 1v, 1384-137), in which the most conspicuous 
feature is the enumeration of a great variety of elaborate viands. 
In the Lucilian account we may suppose that there was the same 
lavish profusion, but a profusion of common herbs instead of 
luxurious dainties. The extant fragments of the satire are con- 
sistent with such an assumption. 
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II 


That a satire in the Lucilius, book xin, closely resembled the 
lecture of Ofellus on plain living in Horace 11, 2 is indicated by the 
following facts: 

(1) It was an instruction, like the Horatian piece, as is shown by 
the verb forms in fragments 438 f. and 440 f. 

(2) The speaker inveighs against fastidiousness and luxury 
(440-443); simple fare is recommended (444). Cf. esp. Hor. 23-37 
and 44—46. 

(3) Fragment 445 is most naturally interpreted as a warning that 
the revolt against luxury must not extend to offenses against good 
taste. Cf. Hor. 53-69. 

Certain fragments not assigned to particular books fit well into 
such a satire. 


11. A Simonidean Distich at Florence, by Professor Emeritus 
Ernest G. Sihler, New York University. 


I copied it there, in October, 1924. Its metrical character 
(iambic trimeter) had not been recognized by Gori, 1731. Osann 
(Sylloge, 1834) readily perceived it and Welcker charged the initial 
‘o to the “‘quadrantarius.’”’ Kaibel published it in his Epigrammata, 
1878, as No.1137. Bergk, fr. 66 did not see that line 1 was essential. 
I present the distich here without the initial article: 


mavoiduros olkos ovTés éoriv dotaddas: 
éoriv 6€ kal ovyav axivduvoy yépas. 


For do¢ad@s Osann miscopied dcrouas. (The light in the corner 
of the cortile of the Medicean palace is indeed poor.) That word of 
Osann’s blunder ultimately found lodgment in the Didot Stephanus, 
s.v. G&orouos. Young Kaibel’s friend Wilamowitz in 1874, 52 
years ago, latinized the distich thus: 


Ingredere limen; cura non potest sequi; 
Tutum est fidele praemium silentii, 


—concelving it, perhaps, as adorning the entrance of a Roman 
villa, like the Pausilypon (Posilipo) of Vedius Pollio near Neapolis. 
But I am sure we are dealing with versus ferales. I suggest this 
version: 

A home is this where sorrows are no more; 

’Tis a distinction, too, of danger void, 

To speak no more. 
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Line 1, too, in that sententious and simple dignity of noble truth 
is Simonidean to the core. May I not, for the sentiment involved, 
append some lines of Longfellow’s Silent Land as translated by him 
from the original of Salis-Seewis: 


O Land! O Land! 

For all the broken-hearted 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 

To the land of the great Departed, 

Into the silent land! 


12. Note on the Date of Livy’s Birth and on the Termination 
of his History, by Professor Gertrude Hirst, Barnard College. 


1. The commonly accepted date for Livy’s birth, depending on 
St. Jerome, is 59 B.c. He says “‘ Messala Corvinus orator nascitur 
et Titus Livius Patavinus scriptor historicus.” Messala’s date 
conflicts with Jerome’s other. statements about his death and with 
various circumstances of his life; the dates usually accepted now are 
64 B.c.-8 a.p. Schulz first pointed out a plausible explanation 
for the mistake—that Jerome had confused the consuls for 64 B.c. 
(Caesar and Figulus) with those for 59 (Caesar and Bibulus). No 
biographer of Livy however appears to have noticed that Livy’s 
date must presumably also be changed to 64. Then, if Jerome’s 
statement that Livy died at Patavium in 17 a.p. be accepted, his 
age was 81 and not 75. 

2. Some have thought that Livy could not have intended to end 
with Drusus’s death, 9 B.c. But is this so certain? The oldest 
MS. of the Periochae states that book cxx1 was written after 
Augustus’ death; if so, 22 books were written by Livy in the last 
three years of his life. This tremendous output suggests that the 
aged historian had a goal in view. Now Drusus was credited with 
democratic tendencies, and Livy, besides giving the eulogies pro- 
nounced by Augustus and Tiberius at the funeral ceremonies, 
himself would have summed up his character, and would doubtless 
have indicated whatever republican tendencies Drusus had. The 
Periochae of the last five books, after Agrippa’s death, 12 B.c., all 
refer to Drusus’ conquests: and his death must have seemed a 
national disaster. Livy may well have thought that with Drusus 
were buried also the last hopes of the revival of the republic. So 
in his declining years he may really have designed to end his history 
with Drusus’ death. 
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13. Light from Inscriptions upon the Virgilian gens, by 
Professor Norman W. DeWitt, Victoria College, University of 
Toronto. 


Inscriptions of both the Virgilian and Magian clans in Italy are 
numerous enough to be significant. The latter outnumbers the 
former by more than two to one (90:41). There is no great 
amount of evidence of official distinction for the Magians, much less 
for the Virgilians. Almost all inscriptions are of good date, neither 
very early nor very late, which adds to their value. A parallel 
geographical distribution seems to indicate that the two clans 
shared in migrations. The Magians are disproportionately numer- 
ous in Campania, and were no doubt Samnites. The Virgilians 
would seem to have been Samnite also, certainly either Sabine or 
Samnite. Both are very strong in Transpadane Gaul. Upon the 
whole the evidence tends to confirm the statement of Suetonius 
that the. poet was born ‘parentibus modicis ac praecipue patre.’ 
Both clans were rustic as Rome itself affords slight material. 


14. More Light on Theodore Gaza, by Dr. John W. Taylor, 
New York City. 


A critical examination of fragments of a tract by Theodore Gaza 
quoted in an unpublished reply by Michael Apostolius, the latter 
being in the author’s possession in manuscript form. 

These fragments had been assumed by Stein to be from Gaza’s 
’"Avrippnrixéy, an assumption disproved by Gaspary, who argued 
that they were from Gaza’s Contra Plethonem pro Aristotele. As 
Stein had examined and described a manuscript of the latter, 
Gaspary’s contention is reviewed in the paper by a more thorough 
study of the fragments. 

There are seven fragments. Each is briefly discussed and its 
relation indicated to Plethonic tracts to which it is a reply, and to 
passages of Aristotle, upon whose teaching it purported to be based. 

The conclusion reached is that these fragments are from neither 
of the tracts of Gaza mentioned above but from a different one by 
him, which is identical with a tract the existence of which was in- - 
ferred in Bessarion the Mediator (T. A. P. A. tv, 120-127). This 
conclusion makes it possible to assign a date with substantial 
certainty to Gaza’s tract. 
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15. Two Papyrt from the Princeton Collection, by Professor 
Shirley Howard Weber, Princeton University. 


Pap. Princeton, AM 8909 (9.2 X 18.5 cm.)!, a petition similar in 
content to Pap. Ryl. Nos. 124 to 152, addressed by a dnyudovos 
yewpyos of Theadelphia to the local értorarns guAaxtrav, dated 
the 42d year of Augustus, Pharmouthi 18, 7z.e. April, 13 a.p., 
reckoning from Thoth 1 of the year of the occupation of Egypt 
(30 B.c.). Noteworthy is irrational « adscript in a&de (12), and 
(very unusual within the word) in gaivnrac (13): ‘'Koivrwe 
TlaxtANio: Evéeivun / *ériorarne pudanttav/ 3rapa ‘ApOwrov Tov 
Magpeious / *r&v ard Oeadedgeias Snyo- / ciwy yewpyav. rie vuxri 
THe | ®pepobon eis THY tH TOD Pappodft / 7rod uB(erous) Kaicapos 
ériBadov- / ®res of THs Kwuns rowueves / %els Tas Um’ Euod yewpyou-/ 
lWuevas Baoidrexys y7js / UKarevéunoay wou xop-/ rou jucapovpiov. 610d 
akta<i>/ Béav vaiven<i>ra xara- / “oradjvae rods évxadov- | 
l5uevous éri oe pos THY | Mecouevny Erekodov. evTUXEL. 

Pap. Princeton, AM 8928 (13 X 7 cm.), a letter from a certain 
Theano to her brother, legible, but with vague contents. Besides 
traits of the Koine (ejpayev 3, Neiay = NLav 5), the position of wou 
and the use of the participle (a4o7afouevos) in the closing formula 
is uncommon: 'Oeavw Arovuciw() [T&]e adeA gat / 2rreloTa Xalpev 

. wép[i oli woe €67- /*Awoas avOpwrov ox e€[t] paper ri F- / Avuce” 
Kal aitos dé é&nOev rpdos ce. / Eppwoo dora dopuevos pov delay Ta 
[Sréxva. wad Eppwoo. [Pa] pyovde ss. 


16. ‘The Rescue of Primal Man in Manichaeism,’ by Pro- 
fessor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University. 


The episode of the rescue of Primal Man, after he had been 
overcome by the powers of Darkness, is an event of vital importance 
in Manichaeism. The purpose of the paper is to bring together 
the scattered materials which touch upon this subject in the actual 
Manichaean documents now available in Turfan Pahlavi, Turkish, 
and Chinese, and to connect these with the previously known 
allusions in the indirect Manichaean sources in Arabic, Syriac, and 
Greek. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


I. PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
FIRST SESSION, 10.30 a.m. 
LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
Albrecht von Haller and English Theology 


S. GriswoLp MoRLEY 
The Pronunciation of the Spanish word Aun 


EK. C. HIus 
The History of the Spanish Patronymic in -z 


| Ivan M. LINFoRTH 
Greek Gods and Foreign Gods in Herodotus 


SECOND SESSION 
FRIDAY, 2.00 P.M. 


CLARENCE PASCHALL 
The Instinctive Element in Words 


MarcGcery BaILey 
The Readers and Writers of Chaucer 


PERcIVAL B. Fay 
The Miracles de Saint Louis forming the second part of the 
Vie et Miracles de Saint Louis of Guillaume de 
Saint-Pathus 


Hort TRAVER 
Twelfth Night and Roister Doister 


GEORGE Z. PATRICK 
The Attitude of Lermontov toward his Time 


. STANLEY I. Rypins 
The Judaeo-German Folksong 
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Henry D. Gray 
Some Methods of Shakespearean Criticism 


FRIDAY, 4.45 P.M. 


The Modern Foreign Language Study Conference, George W. H. 
Shields, Chairman 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
THIRD SESSION, 9.30 a.m. 


BENJAMIN M. WoopBRIDGE 
Bernard Shaw’s Spiritual Father,—Alexander Dumas Fils 


WILLARD FARNHAM 
Doleful Tragedy 


ARTHUR G. KENNEDY 
Some Desiderata in the Field of English Study 


D. P. Rotunpa 
A Classification of the Italian Novelle from the Novellino to 
the Time of Bandello 


Auaust C. Maur 
Ludwig Braunfels’ Agnes, a hitherto unknown Dramatic 
Version of the ‘“‘ Agnes Bernauer” Legend 


GEORGE R. STEWART, JR. 
Discussion of the Report of the Modern Language Association 
Committee on Metrical Notation 


HERBERT D. AUSTIN 
The Bearing of Multiple Meanings in the Divine Comedy on 
the Understanding of Metaphors 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


JoHN D. CooKE 
Origin of the Medieval Identification of the Classical Pagan 
Gods with the Planets of the same Name 


LAWRENCE M. RIDDLE 
A Neglected Source of Corneille’s Héraclius 
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II. MINUTES 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast was held at the University of 
California, in Room 312, Wheeler Hall, November 27 and 28, 
1925. 

The first session was called to order by President Paschall 
at 10.30 a.m. The minutes of the last meeting were approved 
as printed in the Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America and in the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. 

The report of the Secretary consisted of a statement regard- 
ing the election of new members by the Executive Committee, 
an explanation of the reasons for change in place of meeting, 
and statistics relating to the proportion of membership partici- . 
pating in the programs of the last four years. | 

The Treasurer made the following report for the year 1924— 
25, which was accepted and referred to the auditing committee: 


RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand December 1, 1924. .........2.2.. $300.16 
Dues of members ......... + 2s 6 ee we we oe 768.63 
Interest from savings account. ........+.+.8e8.. 8.24 

$1,077.03 

EXPENDITURES 

Dues to American Philological Association ........ $207.50 
Dues to Modern Language Association. ......... 390.00 
FPPOGTAING omnes 6 5.5 ew es so, OS oe Wes Ges Sn RES 66.25 
Postage, stamped envelopes. .........4..+2.4.. 14.14 
Miscellaneous printing. ..........6+56888 25.45 
Clerical assistance . . . . . . 1. 1 ew ew ee ww we ew 3.10 
Carfare of Secretary... ..... 2.565456 es eee 2.56 
University Club Waiters’ Christmasfund. ........ 10.00 
Balance on hand, November 27,1925 .......2.2.. 358.03 

$1,077.03 


The President reported the appointment of the following 
committees: 
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Nominating: Professors Murray, Cooper, J. T. Allen, with Espinosa and 
Deutsch as temporary alternates. 

Auditing: Professors Montgomery, Reinsch. 

Social: Professors Bruce, Kennedy. 


The remainder of the session was devoted to. the reading of 
papers, and some discussion. About 65 members attended 
the session. 


The second session was called to order by the first Vice- 
President, Ivan M. Linforth, who presided during the reading 
of the annual presidential address by President Paschall. 
The President then took the chair and the reading of papers 
was begun. About 50 were present. 


The third session was called to order by President Paschall 
with about 40 members present. The Secretary read the 
names of the 24 newly elected members. 

The report of the nominating committee was read and 
accepted, and by vote the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President, Ivan M. Linforth. 

Vice-Presidents, Henry D. Gray, Rudolph Schevill. 

Secretary, Clair H. Bell. 

Treasurer, Chester C. McCown. 

Executive Committee, the above-named officers and Ernest W. Martin, Ella 
Bourne, George R. Noyes, Aurelio M. Espinosa. 


By vote of the Association the Executive Committee was 
authorized to arrange for the holding of the next annual 
meeting at Stanford University. 

A vote of thanks was then extended to the University of 
California and to the Faculty Club for the hospitality enjoyed 
by the Association during the present meeting. 

The session ended with the reading of papers as listed, 
adjournment of the meeting being declared at 12.30 o’clock. 

| ARTHUR G. KENNEDY, Secretary. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD! 


For THE CALENDAR YEAR 1925 


PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 


A.A.—Art and Archaeology. 

A.H.R.—American Historical Review. 

- A.J.A.—American Journal of Archaeology. 

A.J.P.—American Journal ofjPhilology. 

Am. —American. 

B.—Bulletin 

C.J. Classical Journal. 

C.P.—Classical Philology. 

C.Q.— Classical Quarterly. 

C.R.—Classical Review. 

C.W.—Classical Weekly. 

E.R.—Educational Review. 

H.S.C.P.—Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. 

J.—Journal. 

J.A.0.S.—Journs! of the American Oriental 
Society. 

J.E.G.P Ernie of English and Germanic 
Philology. 


WALTER R. AGARD. 


The sculptural portrait; Inter- 
national Studio, Lxxx1, 22-28. 

Roy Sheldon as creator of form; 
Art B. v1, 105-106. 

Rev. of Lucas, Euripides and his 
influence; C.J., xx, 313-314. 
Rev. of Robinson, Sappho and her 
influence, and Brooks, Archi- 
tecture; Baltimore Evening Sun, 

Feb. 15. 


Francis G. ALLINSON. 


Rev. of Robinson, Sappho and her 
influence, and of Miller and 
Robinson, Songs of Sappho; 
C.W. xix, 45-50. 


ANDREW RuNNI ANDERSON. 


Three modern Latin epigramma- 
tists; C.W. xvii, 175-178. 

Ludvig Holberg; C.W. xvim, 201- 
204. 


FLORENCE Mary BENNETT 
ANDERSON. 


A Contemporary Renaissance; Poet 
Lore, xxxvi, 126-135. 
A tea chair; Antiques, viii, 354. 


1 A list of publications, so far as reported to the editor. 


omitted, it is understood to be 1925. 
22 


J.H.S.—Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

J.R.S.—Journal of Roman Studies. 

L.C.L.—Loeb Classical Library. 

—Magazine. 

M.L.A .—Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. 

M.L.N.—Modern Language Notes. 

M.P.—Modern Philology. 

N.I.Y.B.—New International Year Book. 

P.A.P.A.—Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. 

P.Q.—Philological Quarterly. 

Pr.—Press. 

Qu.—Quarterly. 

Rev.—Review. 

Rom.R.—Romanic Review. 

S.P.—Studies in Philology. 

T.A.P.A.—Transactions of the American 
Philological Association. 

U.—University. 


HERBERT D. AUSTIN. 


Dante notes: vu, ‘‘ Fears No Sops’”’ 
(Purg. xxx, 36); M.L.N. xt, 
339-342. 

Rev. of Grandgent, Discourses on 
Dante; Personalist, v1, 222-224. 

Rev. of Mazzoni, La Comedia di 
Dante Alighieri annotata nelle 
sue bellezze e compendiata nel 
racconto dell’ intero poema; 
Bull. AATI, 11, 75-77. 


Haroup L. AXTELL. 


Rev. of Wilson, The Roman toga; 
C.P. xx, 186-188. 


Susan H. BAtuov. 


Rev. of Magie, English translation 
of the Scriptores Historiae Au- 
gustae, vol. 1; C.P. xx, 84-88. 

Rev. of Erik Tidner, De particulis 
copulativis apud Scriptores His- 
toriae Augustae quaestiones 
selectae; 7b. 88-89. 


JoHN W. BASORE. 


A book of Latin poetry; pp. 
xx + 346; Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon (with S. H. Weber). 


When the date is 
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SAMUEL E. BASSETT. 


The caesura—a modern chimaera; 
C.W. xvi, 76-79. 

The hill of success; C.J. xx, 414- 
418. 

The muse, the poet and the gram- 
marian (Presidential address, 
A. P. A.); C.W. xvii, 163-169. 

The Laocoon episode in Quintus 
Smyrnaeus; A.J.P. xLvi, 243- 
252. 

Macrobius on Dido; C.J. xx1, 45- 
46. 

Rev. of Allen, Homer, the origins 
and transmissions; C.J. xx, 
311-313. 

Rev. of Murray, Homer, the Iliad, 
1; C.P. xx, 190-191. 

Rev. of Frankel, Homerische 
Gleichnisse; C.P. xx, 191. 

Rev. of Cunliffe, Lexicon of the 
Homeric dialect; C.W. xrx, 39. 

Contributor: Archaeological news 
and discussions; A.J.A. 


WILLIAM NICKERSON BATES. 
Notes on the dating of the Homeric 
poems; P.A.P.A. Lv, xxv. 
Notes on the dating of the Homeric 
poems; A.J.P. xLvi1, 263-267. 
The E of the temple at Delphi; 
A.J.A. XXIX, 239-246. 


CHARLES H. BEESON. 


A primer cf medieval Latin; an 
anthology of prose and poetry; 
pp. 389; Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. 

Rev. of Thorndike, History of 
magic and experimental science; 
C.P. xx, 163-167. 


Haroutp H. BEenper. 


Rev. of Streitberg Festgabe; 
J.A.O.S. xiv, 324-328. 


CLARENCE P. BILL. 
Editor: T.A.P.A., P.A.P.A. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 


Why a linguistic society? JLan- 
guage, 1, 1-5. 

On the sound-system of Central 
Algonquian; Language, 1, 130- 
159. 
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Einiges vom germanischen Wort- 
schatz, in Germanica (Sierers 
Festschrift zum 75. Geburtstage) ; 
Halle: Niemeyer; pp. 90-106. 


Maurice BLOOMFIELD. 


On a case of suppletive suffixes; 
Language, 1, 88-95. 

Philology; Johns Hopkins Alumni 
M. xiv, 4-10. 

Rev. of Neisser, Zum Worterbuch 
des Rig-Veda; J.A.O.S. xtv, 
157-172. 


A. E. R. Boax. 


An Oath of the dgecogtXaxes at 
Tebtunis; Raccolta di scritti in 
onore di Giacomo Lumbroso, 
45-48. 

Rev. of H. Bennett, Cinna and 
his times; C.W. xvi, 96. 


GrEoRGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 


The external evidence for inter- 
polation in Homer; pp. xii 
+ 259; Oxford: Clarendon Pr. 

Homeric éxna: xelavres; C.P. xx, 
157-159. 

Editorial work on Language, vol. 1, 
and on Language Monographs. 


ALEXANDER L. BONDURANT. 


The Amphitruo of Plautus, Moli- 
ére’s Amphitryon, and the Am- 
phitryon of Dryden; Sewanee 
Rev. xxx, 1-16. 

A disputed line in the Aeneid, 1, 
426; C.J. xx, 534-540. 

Ancient athletics, their use and 
abuse; Proceedings of the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 185-210. 

Wit and humor of the Romans; La 
Revue de Bourgogne, 300-318. 

Jefferson Davis, soldier, statesman, 
patriot; in reviews of Jefferson 
Davis, constitutionalist, 28-35. 


CAMPBELL BONNER. 


Rev. of Farnell, Greek hero cults 
and ideas of immortality; C.W. 
Xvi, 181-183. 
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ELLA BOURNE. 


The mediaeval wanderings of a 
Greek myth; J.E.G.P. XxIv, 
184-194. 


WALTER REID BRYAN. 


Italic hut urns and hut urn ceme- 
teries: pp. vii + 204; Rome: 
American Academy in Rome. 


Car.L D. Buck. 


Epigraphical notes; C.P. xx, 133- 
144. 
Sundry reviews in C.P. 


Ex1 Epwarp BurRRISS. 


The classical culture of Robert 
Louis Stevenson; C.J. xx, 271- 
279. 


Mary E. CAMPBELL. 
Aeneid, 8.96; C.W. xvitt, 132-134. 


Howarp VERNON CANTER. 


Rhetorical elements in the trag- 
edies of Seneca; U. of IU. 
Stud. in Lang. and Lit. x, 1; pp. 
185; Urbana, IIl. 


ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


The next war, chapter on the con- 
scription of public opinion, pp. 


39-66; Cambridge: Harvard 
Alumni B. Pr. 
The Gitlow case; New Republic, 


XL, 141-142. 

Rev. of White, Woodrow Wilson; 
Nation, cxx1, 171 f. 

Rev. of Langie, Cryptography; 
Harvard Law Rev. xxxvit, 543. 

Rev. of Parry, Seven lamps of 
advocacy; 7b. xxxvull, 1003 {. 

Rev. of Schechter, Historical foun- 
dations of the law relating to 
trade-marks; 7b. xxxIx, 278. 


GEORGE H. CHASE. 


{Ajhistory of sculpture; pp. xii + 
582; New York: Harper and 
Brothers (with C. R. Post). 
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HELEN M. CHESNUTT. 


The Story of the Fasces at Central 
High School (Cleveland); 
School Rev. xxx111, 303-306. 

An extract from an account of a 
demonstration lesson in reading 
Latin; Latin Notes, February. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


Medieval and late Latin selections; 
pp. vi+242; Chicago: Mentzer, 
Bush and Co. (with J. B. Game). 

Rev. of Hagendahl, Studia Am- 
mianea, zu Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, and Die Perfektformen auf 
-ere und -erunt; A.J.P. XLVI, 
94-95. 

Rev. of Reynolds, The clausulae 
in the De Civitate Dei of St. 
Augustine, and of Schiaparelli, 
Il codice 490 della Biblioteca 
Capitolare di Lucca; A.J.P. 
XLv1, 194-195. 

Rev. of Showerman, Eternal Rome; 
A.J.P. Xvi, 287. 


HARRISON C. COFFIN. 


Report of Philologus, Vol. LXXVIII; 
A.J.P. xvi, 80-83. 

Rev. of Parsons, A study of the 
vocabulary and rhetoric of the 
letters of Saint Augustine; C.W. 
Xvill, 213-214. 

Rev. of Colbert, The syntax of the 
De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine; 
ab. 214. 

Telling the World; Johns Hopkins 
Alumni M. xiv, 212-218. 


P. R. Coteman-NortTon. 


The Vita S. Chrysostomi by Geor- 
gius Alexandrinus; C.P. xx, 69- 


72. 

The biographical form of the Vitae 
Sanctorum; J. of Theological 
Studies, xxvi1, 256-262. 


HERMANN COLLITZ. 


The scope and time of linguistic 
science, [abstract]; Language, I, 
14-16. 

Gothic siponeis, a loan word from 
Greek; A.J.P. xLvI1, 213-221. 

Gothic barusnjan; 1b. 358-362. 


Das Wort Ketzer; Germanica, 
Sievers-Festschrift zum 75. Ge- 
burtstage, 115-128. 


WILLARD CONNELY. 


Imprints of Sappho on Catullus; 
C.J. xx, 408-413. 


CoRNELIA C. COULTER. 


Helen (a sonnet); Sewanee Rev. 


XXXII, 24. 


WILLIAM D. CROCKETT. 


Sweden, Norway and Denmark: 
96 pages, incorporated with A 
Satchel Guide to Europe; re- 
vised and enlarged (original 
edition by W. J. Rolfe); pp. 
xxxix + 572; Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

Rev. of McDaniel, Roman private 
life and its survivals; New York 
Evening Post, July 3, and Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, July 4. 

Under their own vine and fig tree; 
State College Times, August 7. 

Close up to a Roman aqueduct; 1b. 
August 14. 

Castles in Spain; 1b. August 21. 

The Cirque de Gavarnie; 1b. 
September 18. 


H. Lamar Crossy. 
Aristophanes, Frogs, lines 1323-24; 
C.P. xx, 66-68. 
SIDNEY NorTON DEANE. 
Article Archaeology in Encyclope- 
dia Americana Annual, 1925. 
Houtmes Van Mater DEn- 
NIS, 3D. 
Notes on Showerman, Horace; C.J. 
xx, 491-492. 
MonroE EMANUEL DEUTSCH. 


The murder of Cinna the poet; 
C.J. xx, 326-336. 
Veni, Vidi, Vici; P.Q. rv, 151-156. 


Norman W. DEWITT. 


Virgil’s tragedy of maidenhood; 
C.W. xvitr, 107-108. 


American Philological Association 


The second Aeneid as a drama; 
C.J. xx, 479-485. 

The birth of the child; Study of 
Die Geburt des Kindes by E. 
Norden; Canadian J. of Re- 
ligious Thought, 11, 137-141. 

Rev. of L. and S. Greek Lex.; 2%. 
i, 248. 


ALFRED P. DoRJAHN. 


On the 1508 Aldine Pliny; C.P. xx, 
50-61 (with Miss B. Boyer). 
On Pausanias’ battle with Thrasy- 

bulus; C.J. xx, 368-369. 

On Aldus’ use of P.; C.P. xx, 279- 
282. 

Rev. of Gercke-Norden, Ejinleitung 
in die Altertumswissenschaft; 
C.J. xx, 316 f. 

Rev. of Scott, Homer and his in- 
fluence; C.J. xx1, 234 f. 


D. L. Drew. 


Culex: sources and their bearing 
on the problem of authorship; 
pp. 107; Oxford: Basil Black- 
well. 

The Copa—II; C.Q. x1x, 37-42. 

Horace, Odes, I. and the Forum 
Augustum; C.Q. xrx, 159-164. 

Appendix Vergiliana: Catalepton, 
xiv; C.P. xx, 345-347. 


Mary M. DuNBaR. 


Associate editor: U. of Pittsburgh 
News Letter. 


THOMAS SHEARER DUNCAN. 


The weasel in myth, superstition, 
and religion; Washington Uni- 
versity Studies, x11, Humanistic 
Series, no. 1, 33-66. 


DoNALD BLYTHE DURHAM. 


Rev. of Rosborough, An epigraphic 
commentary on Suetonius’s Life 
of Gaius Caligula; C.W. xvitl, 
135 f. 

Rev. of Robinson, De fragmenti 
Suetoniani de grammaticis et 
rhetoribus codicum nexu et fide; 
C.W. xvi, 136. 

Rev. of Basore and Weber, Latin 
poetry; C.W. xix, 33. 
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FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


The Bhagavad Gita or Song of the 
Blessed One, India’s favorite 
bible; pp. v +106; Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co. 

Rev. of Penzer, Ocean of story; 
A.J.P. Xuvi, 375-378. 


HERMAN Louis EBELING. 


The Persians of Timotheus; A.J.P. 
XLVI, 317-331. 
Report of Hermes; 

271-278. 


A.J.P. XLVI, 


JEFFERSON ELMORE. 


Plan of Juvenal’s first satire; C.W. 
xvi, 166-167. 

Caesar on the causes of mutiny; 
C.J. xx, 430. 

Recto vultu and recta facie in Juvenal; 
A.J.P. XLVI, 268-270. 

Recovery of legal competency in 
the xu tables; C.P. xx, 62-64. 

Rev. of Collingwood, Outlines of a 
philosophy of art; A.A. xx, 44. 


Henry RvusutTton FaIR- 
CLOUGH. 


David Brainerd Spooner; Stanford 
Illustrated Rev. xxvi, 378-400. 

Notes and comments: A.A. XIX, 
279-282; xx, 40-43. 

Rev. of Guthe, Pueblo pottery 
making; A.A. xx, 44. 

Rev. of Smith, Elephants and 
ethnologists; A.A. xx, 45. 

Rev. of Chase and Post, A history 
of sculpture; A.A. xx, 46. 

Rev. of Harper, St. Francis of 
Assisi; A.A. xx, 178. 

Rev. of Pier, Hidden valley; A.A. 
xx, 178. 

Translator for N. Vulich, The 
Homeric question and the popu- 
lar poetry of Serbia; P.Q. rv, 
71-74. 

Director and editor: A.A. XIX; 
xx, May, June, July. 


EpwarRp FItTcu. 


Rev. of Dawson, The ethics of 
Socrates; C.W. x1x, 33. 


Roy C. FLICcKINGER. 


Terence’s Andria, 117-123, in the 
light of Lessing’s aesthetic 
theory;'C.W. xvii, 167 f. 

Some ancient remains at Rome; 
University of Illinois Bulletin, 
xx11 (Dec. 14), 18-20, 

Associate editor: P.Q. 


Harotp NortH Fowter. 


Plato, with an English translation, 
vol. 111 (Statesman and Phile- 
bus), (Ion and introductions by 
W. R. M. Lamb), Z.C.LZ.; pp. 
xix + 450; London: W. Heine- 
mann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


W. SHERWOOD Fox. 


The origin of the conical cap of 
Cyprian Aphrodite worship; 
Transactions of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Canada, Section 11, May 
meeting, 1925, 77-81. 

Rev. of Le Marchant, Greek 
religion to the time of Hesiod; 
C.W. xix, 31-33. 


Rev. of Elderkin, Kantharos; 
Sewanee Review, XXXIlI, 236- 
239. 


TENNEY FRANK. 


Roman buildings of the Republic: 
pp. 149; Rome: American 
Academy in Rome. 

Storia economica di Roma: pp. 
280; Florence: Vallecchi and 
Co. (a revised Italian ed.). 

Latin quantitative speech as af- 
fected by immigration; A.J.P. 
XLV, 161-175. 

Roman census statistics from 225 
to 28 B.c.; C.P. xx, 329-341. 

Pro rostris, pro aede, pro tribunali; 
Riv. di Fil. t111, 105-106. 

The first and second temples of 
Castor at Rome; Memoirs of the 
American Acad. in Rome, v, 
79-101. 

Horace’s description of a scene in 
Lucilius; A.J.P. xtvi, 72-74. 
On Augustus’ references to Horace; 
C.P. xx, 26-30. | 


lii American Philological Association 


ALEXANDER Davip FRASER. 


An athlete’s head in the Fogg 
Museum of Art; A.J.A. XxIx, 
70-75. 

A Myronic head in the Fogg 
Museum of Art; 7b. 314-320. 
Rev. of Chase, Greek and Roman 
sculpture in American collec- 

tions; C.J. xx, 249-250. 

Rev. of Smith and Dawson, 
Egyptian mummies; A.A. XIX, 
206. 

Rev. of Doyle, Memories and 
adventures; Dalhousie Rev. tv, 
542-543. 


Henry S. GEHMAN. 


The prophets and their message 
for to-day; Reformed Church 
Review, Fifth series, tv, 341-366. 

The ‘Polyglot’? Arabic text of 
Daniel and its affinities; J. of 
Biblical Literature, xuiv, 327- 
352. 


JOHN L. GERIG. 


Modern philology; New Interna- 
tional Year-Book for 1924, New 
York, 1925, 580-584. 

Philology; Americana annual, New 
York, 1925, 585-594. 

Columbia entertains language asso- 
ciation; Columbia Alumni News, 


XvI, 196. 

Henry A. Todd, Professor of Ro- 
mance Philology; Columbia 
Alumni News, xvi, 210; re- 


printed in Language, 1, 65. 

Italian culture at Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Il Carroccio, xx1, 81-86; 
reprinted in La Gazzetta del 
Notatio Italo-Americano, Iv, 4-6; 
98-102; etc. 

Modern philology; New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia, Supple- 
ment, 1, New York, 1925, 
1033-1037. 

Modern languages in American 
schools; Publications of Institut 
des Etudes Francaises, 1, pp. 7. 

Collections of French literature in 
American libraries; Libris, 11, 
227-232. 

Armenian literature; The New 
Armenia, xvul, 37-39. 


Memorandum on the problem of 
an international auxiliary lan- 
guage, in cooperation with E. 
Sapir, L. Bloomfield, F. Boas, 
G. P. Krapp; Romanic Review, 
XVI, 244-256. 

Editor: Romanic Review. 

Associate editor: B. of Istituto di 
Coltura Italiana negli Stati 
Uniti. 

Consulting editor: Bulletins of 
Instituto de las Espafias and 
Institut des Etudes Francaises. 


JOHN MARSHALL GEST 


The old yellow book, source of 
Browning’s The Ring and the 
Book—a new translation with 
explanatory notes and critical 
chapters upon the poem and 


its source; Boston: Chipman 
Law Publishing Co., 1925. 
A. E. GOBBLE. 


Vacation notes, a series of ten 
articles; Evangelical-Messenger, 
LXXIx, July 18—-Oct. 3. 


Mary A. GRANT. 


The ancient rhetorical theories of 
the laughable. The Greek rhet- 
oricians and Cicero; pp. 166; 
Madison: University of Wiscon- 
sin Studies in Language and 
Literature, No. 21. 


WILLIAM D. Gray. 


Rev. of Jerome, Aspects of Roman 
history; C.W. x1x, 25 f. 


WILLIAM CHASE GREENE. 


Rev. of Ellis, The dance of life, 
and Babbitt, Democracy and 
leadership; Forum, txxu11, 283 f. 

The voice of Greece and the voice 
of Rome; Proceedings of Maine 
Teachers’ Association for 1924, 
61-65. 

Rev. of Haight, Horace and his art 
of enjoyment; Christian Science 
Monitor, Aug. 12. 

Rev. of Glover, Herodotus; C.W. 
xix, 17. 
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ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Rev. of Furneaux, Tacitus’ Agric- 
ola, 2d ed. by I. G. C. Ander- 
son; Philol. Wochenschrift, XLv, 


755-768. 

Rev. of Dalmasso, Aulo Gellio 
Lessicografo; ib. xiv, 1217- 
1219. 


Report of Neue Jahrb. fir Klass. 
Altert. xxv1; A.J.P. XLvI1, 182- 
185, 278-281. 


CHARLES BuRTON GULICK. 


The origin of the novel; Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, XXXII, 
203-216. 


RicHARD M. GUMMERE. 


Rev. of Hazlitt, New writings, ed. 
P. P. Howe; Philadelphia In- 
quirér, Oct. 3. 

Education tosses in 
Forum, txxv, 60-68. 


R. K. Hack. 


La sintesi stoica; Ricerche Religiose, 
1, 6. 


its sleep; 


GreorcEe DepvuE Hapzsits. 


Editor: Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome; Boston, Marshall Jones 
Co. Lord, Aristophanes; Lan- 
ciani, Ancient and Modern 
Rome; Stock, Aristotelianism ; 
Scott, Homer; Rand, Ovid. 


BE. ADELAIDE HAHN. 


Classical articles in non-classical 
periodicals; C.W. xvi, 168, 
180, 192. 

The ‘piety’ of the gods; 7. xrx, 34. 

A clause in Caesar, De Bello 
Gallico, 1, 38, 5; ib. 57-58. 

Patimur manis. Per amplum mit- 


timur Elysium. Pauci  laeta 
arva tenemus; P.A.P.A. LV, 
XXViii. 


Carmen Massiliense (Latin trans- 
lation of the Marseillaise); 
Latin Notes, Dec. 

An outline for a program—the 
story of Aeneas and Dido; 
reprint from Latin Notes for 
March, 1924, published in pam- 


phlet form, Dec., 1925, by the 
Service Bureau for Classical 


Teachers. 
Choral odes of the Antigone of 
Sophocles (verse translation 


made to fit the music of Mendel- 
ssohn); Hunter College B., April 
23. 

Report of the fifteenth National 
Council of the United Chapters 
of Phi Beta Kappa; 7. Oct. 2. 

Address of welcome to the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa; 
ab. 

Report of the meeting at Syracuse 
of the New York State Phi 
Beta Kappa Association; 1b. 
Dec. 13. 


JACOB HAMMER. 


Prolegomena to an edition of the 
Panegyricus Messalae; pp. x 
+100; New York: Columbia 
U. Pr. 

De quarta Horati epistula primi 
libri; C.W. xv111, 205-207. 

Rev. of P. Ovidius Naso, Liebes- 
kunst; C.W. xvii, 109-110. 

Rev. of Ovid, The lover’s handbook, 
trans. by F. A. Wright; C.W. 
xvi, 109-110. 

Rev. of Burger, Antike Mysterien, 
and Griechische Frauen; Stemp- 
linger, Antike Technik; Kroll, 
Freundschaft und Knabenliebe; 
Aischylos, Die Perser, trans. by 
Georg Lange; Plutarch, Kinder- 
zucht, trans. by W. Seliger; 
Lukian, Der Tod des Pere- 
grinus, trans. by W. Nestle; 
C.W. x1x, no. 10. 

Rev. of Nestle’s Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur; C.W. 
xIx, 65-66. 


CALEB RICHMOND HARDING. 


A summer in Europe, with the 
Greek division of the Bureau of 
University Travel—a series of 
illustrated articles; Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer, 1925-26. 

Christian evolution and the other 
kind; 2b. Dec. 6. 


J. Penrose HARLAND. 


An inscribed hydria in Aegina; 
A.J.A. XXIX, 76-78. 


liv 
e 
The Calaurian amphictyony; 
A.J.A. Xxx, 160-171. 
Articles on archaeological subjects 
in the Cincinnati Times-Star 
and Post. 


GusTAVE A. HARRER. 


The Latin inscription from Anti- 
och; A.J.A. xxix, 429-433. 


Karu P. HARRINGTON. 


Mediaeval Latin; pp. xxix + 698; 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 

Ancient movies of modern life; 
Methodist Rev. cv111, 839-857. 


Epwarp H. HEFFNER. 


Editor: Archaeological News and 
Discussions; A.J.A. xxix, 93~ 
114, 197-222, 329-356, 459—- 
479. 

Editor: Bibliography of Archae- 
ological Books, 1924; 7b. 223- 
238. 


Orro HELLER. 


Robert Burns: a revaluation; 
Washington University Studies, 
humanistic series, x11, 171-199. 

Linguistry and linguistics in grad- 
uate schools; 1b. 255-264. 

Neglected linguistic prerequisites 
for the degree of Ph.D.; Journal 
of Proceedings and Addresses, 
Association of American Uni- 
versities, 26th annual confer- 
ence, 1924, 88-93. 


JOSEPH WILLIAM HEeEwITT. 


The gratitude of the Gods; C.W. 
Xvi, 148-151. 
The development of political grat- 
itude; T.A.P.A. Lv, 35-51. 
Rev. of Smyth, Aeschylean trag- 
edy; C.J. xx, 503-505. 

Editor for New England; C.J. 

Recent Books; C.J. xx, 253-256, 
318-320, 383 f., 447 f., 512, 
584 f.; xx1, 77-80, 158-160, 
238-240. 

Meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association (editorial); 
C.J. xx, 257-260. 


American Philological Association 


Ipa THALLON Hit. 


Rome of the kings: an archae- 
ological setting for Livy and 
Vergil; pp. xi +255; New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 


GERTRUDE Hrrst. 


Rev. of Donovan, Theory of 
advanced Greek prose compo- 
sition with digest of Greek 
idioms; C.W. xvi, 199-200. 

Note on the text of Shelley (‘The 
Recollection’’), (London) Times 
Interary Supplement, Aug. 20, 
p. 545. 

Note on Martial, 9, 73, 7; C.W. 
xIx, 66 


ARTHUR WINFRED HopcMAN. 


The correlation of Latin and 
French; C.J. xx, 54? f. 


CHARLES HOEING. 


A Roman eagle in Rochester; 
A.J.A. XXIX, 172-179. 


LovuisE ApAMS HOLLAND. 


The Faliscans in prehistoric times; 
pp. viii +162, Plates xm; 
Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, v, 
1925. 


URBAN TIGNER HoLMEs. 


Old French prendre a, ‘‘to begin”; 
M.L.N. xu, 377-378. 

Remarks on the chronology of 
Chretien de Troyes’ works; 
Rom. Rev. xv1, 43-53. 

Die betonten Objektpronomina 
mit unpersénlichen Verben; 
Zeutschrift fir rom. Phil. xutv, 
337-339. 

Rev. of Turville, French feminine 
singular nouns derived from 
Latin neuter plurals; M.P. 
XXIII, 234-235. 

Collaborator with T. A. Jenkins 
for French linguistics. 


E. WASHBURN HopkKINS. 
Words of defamation in Sanskrit 
legal language; J.A.O.S. xtv, 
39-57. 
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WALTER WoopBuURN HYDE. 


The centenary of the death of 
Friedrich August Wolf; Open 
Court, xxxIx, 274-298. 

The place of early European 
history in the high school 
curriculum; Schoolmen’s Week 

: Proceedings, U. of Pa. 367-374. 

Rev. of Karl Lehmann-Hartleben, 
Die antiken Hagenanlagen des 
Mittelmeeres; Geog. Rev. Xv, 
157-159. 

Rev. of Springer, Handbuch der 
Kunstgeschichte; 1, 12th ed. by 
P. Wolters, A.J.P. xivi, 89- 
92: wu, Frihchristliche Kunst 
und Mittelalter, 12th ed. by J. 
Neuwirth; 311, Die Kunst der 
Renaissance in Italien, 12th ed. 
by G. Gronau; tv, Die Kunst 
der Renaissance im Norden, 
Barock und: Rokoko, 11th ed. by 
P. Schubring; A.J.A. XxIx, 
451-452. 

Rev. of Ejitrem and Rudberg, 
Symbolae Osloenses, Fasc. 111; 
A.J.P. xvi, 380-383. 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


The doctrine of metempsychosis in 
Manichaeism; J.A.O.S. XLV, 
246-268. 

A mausoleum erected in New York 
by a Parsi; Sanj Vartaman 
(Bombay), Sep. 9, 14-15. 

Death of Dr. Yohannan, Oriental- 
ist; Columbia Alumni News, 
Xvi1, 180. 


T. ATKINSON JENKINS. 


Old French Wandichet, Guandichet; 
M.L.N. xu, 317-318. 

Revs. of the Elliott monographs in 
the Romance languages and 
literatures; M.P. xxu1, 325; of 
Studer & Waters, Historical 
French reader, mediaeval pe- 
riod, 7b. 434. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
Rev. of Diehl, History of the 


Byzantine empire; Princeton 
Alumni Weekly, xxv, 762 f. 


FRANKLIN PLOTINUS JOHN- 
SON. 


A Byzantine statue in Megara; 
A.J.A. XxIx, 1-4. 

The Colossus of Barletta; A.J.A. 

XxIx, 20-25. 

The ‘‘dragon-houses”’ of Southern 
Euboea; A.J.A. xxix, 398-412. 

Rev. of Hyde, Olympic victor 
monuments and Greek athletic 
art; Art B. vir, 108-111. 


Mary JOHNSTON. 


Floating islands, ancient and mod- 
ern; C.W. xx, 58. 

Perennials for flowers in July; 
Garden Magazine, Nov. 

The August perennial garden; 7. 
Dec. 


ADELAIDE R. JONES. 


Associate editor: U. of Pittsburgh 
News Letter. 


RicHarp Foster JONES. 


Eclogue types in English poetry 
of the eighteenth century; 
J.E.G.P. xxiv, 33-60. 

A conjecture on the wife of Bath’s 
prologue; J.E.G.P. xxiv, 512- 
547. 


CHARLES E. Kany. 


Cinco sainetes inéditos de D. 
Ramén de la Cruz con otro a él 
atribuido; Rev. Hispanique, Lx, 
40-186. 

Ocho sainetes inéditos de D. 
Ramén de la Cruz, editados 
segin autdégrafos existentes en 
la Biblioteca Municipal de 
Madrid, con notas, por C. E. 
Kany; pp. 1-205; U. of Cal- 
fornia Publications in Modern 
Philology, x111. 


ARTHUR LESLIE KEITH. 


Arma virumque; Sewanee fev. 
XXX111, 81-87. 

The dawn in Vergil; S.P. xxn, 
518-521. 

Dr. Walter Leaf and fate; C.J. 
XxXI, 219-221. 

Melancholy in Vergil; Open Court, 
XXxIx, 715-730. 


lvi 


Sir FREDERIC G. KENYON. 


The classics in England and 
America: Qu. Rev. no. 485, 
95-114. 


The Jews in Roman Egypt; Edin. 
Rev. no. 493, 32-47. 


RoBertT J. KELLOGG. 


Some new Indo-European’ coinci- 
dences in Hittite (Studies in 
Hittite and Indo-European Phil- 
ology, 1); pp. 48. 


FRANCIS W. KELSEY. 


Prolegomena to the three books 
on the law of war and peace: 
Extract from the new transla- 
tion of Hugo Grotius’ de jure 
belli ac pacis libri tres published 
by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace in com- 
memoration of the tercentenary 
celebration of the publication 
of the original edition; pp. viii 
+ 30. Washington, D. C. 

The second Michigan expedition 
to the Near East (illustrated): 
I. Aims, financing, organiza- 
tion, preparation; Michigan 
Alumnus, Jan. 1, 1925, 267-270. 
II. Antioch of Pisidia; 7b. Feb. 
19, 403-405. III. The digging 
and the diggers; 7b. Mar. 12, 
459-463. IV. Where Paul and 
Barnabas labored; ib. June 6, 
699-703. V. From stone heaps 
to monuments; ib. Nov. 21, 
141-144. 


Ro.Lanp G. KENT. 


The Linguistic Society of America; 
accounts in Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, xxl, 294, Hispania, vin, 
132, J. of Education, ci, 438. 

La société de linguistique d’Amér- 
ique; B. de l’ Association Guil- 
laume Budé, no. 9, 49-54. 

Latin cross word puzzles; Latin 
Notes Supplement of the Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers, 
Teachers College, New York 
City; no. 8. [With C. R. J. 
Scott.] 

On the reading of Latin verse; 
C.W. xviil, 144. 


American Philological Assocation 


The classical movement in France; 
C.J. xx, 356-358. 

Rev. of Waddell, The Phoenician 
origin of Britons, Scots, and 


Anglo-Saxons; J.A.O.S. x13v, 
172-174. 

The Oscan curse of Vibia; C.P. 
Xx, 243-267. 


The Old Persian Cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Artaxerxes II and 
Artaxerxes III; 7.A.P.A. tiv, 
52-61 (with J. R. Ware). 

Final ae in Latin case forms; 
Language, 1, 103-106. 

Caliga ‘‘chaussure de soldat’’: B. 
de la Société de Linguistique de 
Paris, xxvi, 110-112. 

La lecture 4 haute voix des vers 
latins; Rev. Internationale de 
l’Enseignement, xLv, 321-335. 


Davip MarTIN KEY. 


The introduction of characters by 
name in Greek and Roman 
comedy; pp. lv +98; private 
edition distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries. 


James A. KLEIST. 


A practical course in Latin com- 
position; pp. v + 80; Chicago: 
Loyola U. Pr. 

Studies in New Testament inter- 
pretation; pp. 20. 

On the intensive force of mwas in 
ancient Greek; Proceedings of 
the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, 1925, 
pp. 48-55. 

A note on the Greek text of St. 
John, xu, 7; C.J. xx1, 46-48. 
Studies in New Testament inter- 
pretation; St. James 1, 17, and 
rogation time; Homuiletic and 

Pastoral Rev. 1925, 689-695. 


CHARLES KNAPP. 


Philology, classical; New Inter- 
national Year Book, 572-580. 
The caesura in Latin hexameter 
poetry. Censeo ego caesuram 
istam delendam esse; C.W. 
xvi, 73-75. 

Once more the effect of fire on 
stones; 7b. 88. 


Proceedings for 1925 


Two classical inscriptions on Amer- 
ican public buildings; 2b. 89 f. 

Light on two puzzles; ib. 97 f. 

Professor Gilbert Murray on divers 
themes. Professors Crosby, 
Battle, and Moore on kindred 
topics; 7b. 105-107. 

Rev. of Poynton, Flosculi Latini 
tam filo quam colore prae- 
stantes, etc.; 2b. 110. 

Fiat iustitia, ruat caelum; 7b. 110 f. 

Theodore Roosevelt on the deca- 
dence of various peoples, in- 
cluding the Romans; 7b. 113- 
115. 

Walter Hines Page and Professor 
Gildersleeve; 7b. 120. 

The caesura once more; 7b. 121- 
123. 

The annalistic method in Roman 
historians; 2b. 128. 

American doctoral dissertations in 
classics, 1912-1921; 1b. 129- 
132, 137-142, 153-154. 

Notice of Cooper, Two views of 
education, etc.; 7b. 160. 

Again the Loeb Classical Library 
(notice of thirteen volumes in 
the Library); 7b. 161-163, 169- 
171, 181-182. 

Notice of J. A. Hammerton, Won- 
ders of the past, vols. II-Iv; 
ab. 190 f. 

Notice of Johnston and Guest, 
The world of to-day, 4 vols.; 
ab. 191. 

Notice of Bibliotheca philologica 
classica, vols. XLVII-XLVIII; 1b. 
213. 

Index to The Classical Weekly, 
XVIII; 7b. 217-225. 

Aqueducts ancient and modern— 
Los Angeles, Rome, New York 
City; 7b. x1rx, 1-3. 

An analysis of Horace, Sermones 
1, 3; 7b. 11-12. 

A brief review of Juvenal, Satire 1; 
ab. 19-21. 

The New York aqueduct again. 
Water-works ancient and mod- 
ern. The Romans as engineers; 
ib. 438-45. 

Managing editor: C.W. Editorial 
and other contributions, xvIit, 
87, 88, 96, 104, 112, 151 f., 152, 
160, 192, 200, 208, 216, xrx, 18, 
42, 58. 


Ivil 


PauL E. KRETZMANN. 


Search the scriptures, 1-111; each, 
pp. 32; St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House. 

The problems of adolescence and 
. youth; pp. 104; Burlington, 
Ia.: Lutheran Literary Board. 
The mysterious ways of God; 
pp. 64; Constance, Germany: 

Hirsch. 

The unmodified question-and-an- 
swer method; Lutheran School 
J. ux, 133 ff. 

The passing of the American home; 
Lutheran Witness, xiv, 333 ff. 

Recent contributions in Biblical ar- 
cheology; Theological Monthly, 
v, 80 ff. 

The language of the New Testa- 
ment; 7b. v, 178 ff. 

The chronological sequence of the 
Pauline letters; 1b. v, 257 ff. 
Der Rest Israels oder das wahre 
Israel; Lehre und Wehre, LXxX1, 

237 ff. 


BENJAMIN P. KurRrTz. 


The relation of Occleve’s ‘‘Lerne 
to Dye”’ to its source; M.L.A. 
XL, 252-275. 


Max Lupwicg WoLFRAM 
LAISTNER. 


Martianus Capella and his ninth 
century commentators; Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, rx, 130-138. 

Floseuli Philoxenei; C.Q. xrx, 
192-195; also a postscript, Celtis 
again; 7b. xx, 26. 

Lista and Ruga; B. Ducange, UI, 
40-41. 

Rev. of Halliday, The growth of 
the city state; History, 1x, 328 f. 

Rev. of Glover, Herodotus; 1b. x, 
53 f. 

Rev. of Seltman, Athens: its 
history and coinage before the 
Persian invasion; 1b. x, 247 f. 


CHARLES R. LANMAN. 


Editor: Harvard Oriental Series; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. 
Pr. (with the codperation of 
various scholars). 


lviii 


Vols. xxv, XXviI, Vikrama’s ad- 
ventures, or the thirty-two tales 
edited in four 


by Franklin Ed : 
vy,,PP- 350 and 374, sais 
ols. XXXI, Xxx, The religion 
= Philosophy of the Veda and 
iin i a Arthur Berrie- 
eita, U. of Edinburgh: 

Pp. 332 and 380. 


LILLIAN B. Lawter. 


Latin playlets for high schools: 


Pp. 98; U. of Iowa Extension B. 
Sep. 1. 


sea ae spelling and high school 
tin; - Of Iowa Service B. 
May 24. 
Potential remediability of errors in 
nglish spelling through high 
rie Latin; C.J: xx1, 132- 
Living Statues; Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers, 1925. 


Harry JosHua Leon. 
Notes on the first Catilinarian 


Oration; Latin Leaflet (U. of 
Texas), no. 16, 5-12. 


ERNESTINE FRANKLIN LEON 


Mrs. H. J .) 
Associate editor: Latin Leaflet (U. 
of Texas). 


Rev. of The classical investigation, 


ice 11; Latin Leaflet, no. 16, 


Mark Harvey LIDDELL. 


The physical characteristics of 
speech sound—1; pp. ix + 31, 
B. no. 23, Purdue Engineering 
Experiment Station. 

New light on the physical data of 
language; Scientific Monthly, 
XXI, 487-502. 


HERBERT C. Lipscomp. 


Stevenson and the classics; C.J. 
XX, 564-566. 


American Philological Association 


Henry W. LIitcHFie£.p. 


Maasachusetts statutes on homo- 
sexual acts; pp. 18; Cambridge: 
Natural Pr. 

Superposing the superstate: study 
of Franklin’s venture in govern- 
ment; pp. 8; 7b. 


CHARLES Epaar LITTLE. 


Translation for literary apprecia- 
tion; Peabody J. of Education, 
Im, 32-37. 


Dean Putnam LocKkwoop. 


The national and the cosmopolitan 
periods of Greek and Roman 
literature; C.W. xvim1, 98-101. 

The status of Latin in the college; 
U. of Pa. B. xxv, no. 38, 350- 
352. 


J. O. LorsBera. 


The date of the Athenian ephebeia; 
C.P. xx, 330-335. 


Louis E. Lorp. 


Aristophanes (Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome Series); pp. xi 
+ 183; Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co. 

Rev. of Lanciani, Wanderings 
through ancient Roman 
churches; C.J. xx1, 68 f. 

Rev. of Dawson, Ethics of Socra- 
tes; C.J. xx1, 69 f. 

Rev. of Fell, Etruria and Rome; 
C.J. xxi, 70. 

Tacitus, the historian; C.J. xx, 
177-190. 


CLARENCE G. LOWE. 


The _ text-tradition of Pseudo- 
Plutarch’s Vitae decem oratorum; 
U. of Ill. Studies in Lang. and 
Lit. pp. 60; Urbana, II. 


EUGENE S. McCartney. 


Greek and Roman lore of animal- 
nursed infants; Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts and Letters, rv, Part 1, 
15-42. 


Proceedings for 1925 lix 


Magic and the weather in classical 
antiquity; C.W. xvii, 154-157, 
163-166. 

The thunderbolt as a_ votive 
offering; 1b. 192. 

A modern illustration of the belief 
in Nemesis; C.J. xx, 365 
(wrong authorship given). 

On ‘high’ and ‘deep’; 1. 365-366 
(wrong authorship given). 

Unde hominum genus; 1b. 367-368. 

The ‘‘ wooden horse”’ and folk-lore 
of touching; 7b. xx1, 112-131. 

Rev. of Aeneas Tacticus, Asclepio- 
dotus, Onosander, with an Eng- 
lish translation (in Loeb Clas- 
sical Library) by members of 
the Illinois Greek Club; C.P. 
xx, 183-185. 

Editor: U. of Mich. Publications. 


CHESTER C. McCown. 


Hebrew and Egyptian apocalyptic 
literature; Harvard Theological 
Rev. xvii, 357-411. 

Rev. of Angus, The mystery 
religions and Christianity; Aus- 
tralian J. of Psych. and Philos. 
111, 299-302. 


Watton Brooxs McDANIEL. 
The great chalice of Antioch; 
° C.W. xvii1, 123-127. 
Roman dinner garments; C.P. xx, 
268-270. 


Davip MaGIE. 


The Scriptores Historiae Augustae 
with an English translation 
(L.C.L.), Vol. wu; pp. xliv 
+485; London: Wm. Heine- 
mann; New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


RauteH VAN DemMan MAGor- 
FIN. 


Rev. of Fell, Etruria and Rome; 
A.H.R. xxx, 383. 

Rev. of Mattingly, Coins of the 
Roman empire in the British 
Museum, vol. 1: Augustus to 
Vespasian; A.J.A. xx1x, 191- 
192. 

Rev. of McDaniel, Roman private 
life and its survivals; E.R. 
Lxx, 111-112. 


Rev. of Wilson, The Roman toga; 
A.J.A. XXIX, 448-449. 

Rev. of G. von Luecken, Greek 
vase painting; A.J.A. xxIX, 
450. 


Kemp MALone. 


A note on the Towneley Secunda 
Pastorum; M.L.N. xu, 35-39. 

King Alfred’s Geats; M.L.R. xx, 
1-11. 

On the etymology of Hamlet; 
P.Q. Iv, 158-160. 

Artorius; M.P. xxi, 367-374. 


The Suiones of Tacitus; A.J.P. 
XLVI, 170-176. 
A linguistic patriot; Am.Sp. 1, 


26-31. 

Benjamin Franklin on_ spelling 
reform; Am.Sp. 1, 96-100. 

Widsith and the MHervararsaga; 
M.L.A. xu, 769-813. 

Rev. of Matthews and Lieder, 
Chief British dramatists, and 
Adams, Chief pre-Shakespearean 
dramas; M.L.N. xu, 39-43. 

Rev. of Ripman, Good speech; 
M.L.N. xu, 126-127. 

Rev. of Wardale, Old-English 
grammar, and Wright, Ele- 
mentary Old-English grammar; 
J.E.G.P. xxiv, 286-291. 

Rev. of Sampson, Cambridge book 
of prose and verse; M.L.N. xu, 
320. 

Rev. of Fort, Two dated sonnets 
of Shakespeare; M.L.N. Xu, 
384, 

Rev. of Morsbach, Weg zu Shake- 
speare und das Hamletdrama; 
J.E.G.P. XxXIv, 432-434. 

Rev. of Forchhammer, Grundlage - 
der Phonetik; M.L.N. xu, 424— 
429. 

Rev. of Heinertz, Lautverschieb- 
ungstheorie; M.L.N. xt, 517—- 
518. 


CLARENCE AvuGcustus Man- 
NING. 


Russian literature: New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, Supple- 
ment, 11, 1165-1166. 

Slavonic literature: New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, Supple- 
ment, 11, 1214-1215. 


Ix American Philological Association 


Mikhail Yurevich Lermontov; 
South Atlantic Quarterly, xxIv, 
50-60. 

Dostoyevsky and Scythism; Se- 
wanee Review, xxXxiII, 135-148. 

Sobornost and catholicity; Amer- 
tcan Church Monthly, xvu, 
125-131. 

Patriarch Tikhon; American 
Church Monthly, xv11, 260-266. 

A Bulgarian shrine; Holy Cross 
Magazine, Xxxvi, 131-133. 

A Bulgarian ascetic; Holy Cross 
Magazine, xxxvi, 185-186. 

St. Joseph Volotsky; Holy Cross 
Magazine, XXxvI, 295-298. 

Rev. of Cook, Religion in Russia 
under the Soviets; Slavonic 
Review, 111, 724-727. 

Rev. of Dyboski, Outlines of Polish 
history; Poland, v1, 351, 369- 
370. 

Rev. of Gruber, Czechoslovakia, 
Saturday Review of Literature, 
1, 914. 


FRANK Burr Marsu. 


The Roman aristocracy and the 
death of Caesar; C.J. xx, 451- 


464. 
Rev. of Dessau, Geschichte der 
rémischen Kaiserzeit, erster 


Band: bis zum ersten Thron- 
wechsel; C.W. xrx, 39 f. 


Bruno MEINECKE. 


A modern Cannae; 
157-159. 

The importance of music; copy- 
righted leaflet, published by 
Carleton College. 


C.W. xviu, 


BENJAMIN DEAN MeERITT. 


A restoration in I.G. 1, 37; A.J.A. 
XXIX, 26-28. 

Peace between Athens and Bottice; 
A.J.A. Xx1x, 29-31. 

Cleon’s Amphipolitan campaign 
and the assessment list of 421; 
A.J.A. xxix, 59-69 (with 
Allen B. West). 

Tribute assessments in the Athe- 
nian empire from 454 to 440 
B.c.; A.J.A. xXxIx, 247-273. 

The reassessment of tribute in 
438-7; A.J.A. XxIx, 292-298. 


Notes on the tribute lists; A.J.A. 
XXIX, 321-324. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


Micmac tales; Journal of American 
Folk Lore, xxxviu, 33-54. 

Notes on some word-comparisons 
between Blackfoot and other 
Algonquian languages; Inter- 
national J. of American Lin- 
guistics, 111, 233-235. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIE- 
ROW. 


The Christian college, our coun- 
try’s greatest asset; Colorado 
Springs Gazette and Telegraph, 
March 8 (annual edition). 

A chapel for Colorado College; 2. 

A message to the alumni of 
Colorado College on the finan- 
cial situation of the college; 
Colorado College Alumni 8B. 
XII, no. 3, 1-7. 

‘‘Semper, Semper, Kappa Sigma”’ 
(Words); Songs of Kappa Sig- 
ma, 1, 2-3 (published by the 
Kappa Sigma Fraternity, 1925; 
music by Leslie H. Wyckoff). 

The address of welcome to the 
26th biennial grand conclave of 
the Kappa Sigma fraternity; 
Caduceus of Kappa Sigma, xXtul, 
39-41. 

The ideal college (Inaugural ad- 
dress as President of Colorado 
College, Dec. 5); Colorado 
College Publications, General Se- 
ries no. 136, Social Science 
Series, m1, 1, 25-32. Repub- 
lished in Colorado School J. xut, 
no. 5, 1-11. 


CHARLES W. E. MILueER. 


Notice of Rand, A new approach 
to the text of Pliny’s Letters, 
Article 11; A.J.P. XLv1, 95. 

Notice of Liddell and Scott, Revised 
Greek-English lexicon; 7b. 288- 
289. 

Editor: A.J.P. 


WALTER MILLER. 


The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens; C.J. xx, 
419-422. 


Proceedings for 1925 


B. M. MircHe wu. 


Les fiancées du _ soleil, par V. 
Forbin; edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, exercises, and vo- 
cabulary: pp. xiv + 296; New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. 


S. L. Mouuer. 
Martial, v1, 24; C.J. xx1, 223 f. 


CLIFFORD HERSCHEL MOORE. 


The religious thought of the 
Greeks; second edition, pp. vii 
+ 385; Cambridge: Harvard 
U. Pr. 


FRANK GARDNER MOORE. 


Orations of Cicero, with a selection 
from his letters, edited with 
introduction, grammatical out- 
line, notes, vocabulary, exer- 
cises in prose composition; pp. 
xev + 552 + 110; Boston, New 
York, etc.: Ginn and Co. (also 
a text edition; pp. 205). 

Key to Latin composition exercises 
in ‘‘Orations of Cicero’’; pp. 
44; ab. 


Lewis F. Morr. 


Sainte-Beuve; pp. xiii + 522; New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 


JAMES FREDERICK Movunt- 
FORD. 


Quotations from classical authors 
in medieval Latin glossaries; 
pp. 132; New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. (Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology, xxi). 

The Tours and Vendome MSS. of 


the Liber Glossarum; B. Du- 
cange, 1, 186-192. 
Rev. of Sonnenschein, What is 


Rhythm?; N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune, Dec. 13. 


AuGcustus TABER MuRRAY. 


Homer, Iliad, with an English 
translation (L.C.L.), Vol. 1 
(books 1—x11): pp. xviii + 579; 
Vol. 1 (books xIII-xxIv): pp. 
644: London: Wm. Heinemann; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


lxi 


Witrrep P. Mustarp. 


Note on Tacitus, Agricola, 44, 5; 
A.J.P. xuvi, 75. : 

Reviews of Owen, Ovid’s Tristia, 
book uw; Bailey, Legacy of 
Rome; Ferri, Le poesie di 
Basinio; 7b. 84-86. 

Notices of Plessis, Q. Horati Flacci 
Carmina; M. Ponchont, Tibulle 
et les auteurs du Corpus Tibul- 
lianum; Rothstein, Die Elegien 
des Sextus Propertius; 7b. 374- 
375. 

Note on the expression fons et 
origo; C.R. xxxIx, 71. 

Notes on Lyly’s Euphues; M.Z.N. 
XL, 120 f. 

Notes on Robert Greene’s plays; 
M.L.N. xu, 316 f. 

Notes on Thomas Nashe’s works; 
M.L.N. xu, 469-476. 

Notes on John Lyly’s plays; S.P. 
XXII, 267-271. 

Report of Rivista di Filologia, 111; 
A.J.P. xtvi, 179-182. 


EDWARD WILBER NICHOLS. 


The old farm in the woods; Dal- 
housie Rev. v, 88-97. 

The little white schoolhouse; 1b. 
v, 311-323. 

Rev. of Rose, ‘‘The Roman ques- 
tions of Plutarch’’; 7b. v, 131 f. 

Rev. of Liddell & Scott, Greek 
lexicon, revised; 7b. v, 266 f. 

The arts course, its purpose and 
essential elements; Proceedings 
of the Tenth Annual Conference 
of Canadian Universities, 20-27. 
(Reprinted in Phi Kappa Phi J. 
v, 142-148.) 


JOHN BRADFORD NICHOLSON. 


The 47th problem of Euclid; 
Masonic Analyst, Oct. 

The Illuminati; Master Mason, Jan. 

Animals and plants in Free- 
masonry; 7b. March. 

National and established churches; 
ib. Oct. 

Masonic towns of Great Britain; 
Masonic Rev. Nov. 

Mithraism; 7b. Dec. 


H. C. Nuttina. 


The indefinite first singular; A.J.P. 
XLV, 377 f. 


Ixii 


The Latin conditional sentence; 
Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Class. 
Phil. vin, pp. vi + 185, Univ. 
of Gal. Press. 

Cicero, Cato Major, u, 4; C.Q. 
xrx, 106 f. 

Increasing the supply of Latin 
teachers; C.J. xx, 193 f. 

Reflections on the League report; 
ab. xx, 211 f. 

Objectives and their attainment in 
the teaching of Latin; 1b. xx1, 


5 f. 

On Cicero’s Cato Major; tb. xxXI, 
42 f. 

Fretus and the ablative case; 7. 
XXI, 222 f. 


AINSWORTH O’BrRIEN-MOORE. 


Madness in ancient literature; 
Princeton diss.; pp. 228; Wei- 
mar: R. Wagner Sohn. 


MERLE M. ODGERs. 


Some appearances of the Dido 
story; C.W. xvii, 145-148. 


MARBURY B. OGLE. 


Dame Gossip’s réle in epic and 
drama; 7.A.P.A. tv, 90-119. 
Vergil’s conception of Dido’s char- 
acter; C.J. xx, 261-270. 

Rev. of Haight, Horace and his 
art of enjoyment; C.W. xIx, 
70-73. 


WILLIAM ABBOTT OLDFATHER. 


Honor to whom honor —; Science, 
LxI, 184 f. 

Report of the committee on the 
philological sciences; 7b. LxXI, 
397 f. 

Report on meeting to promote 
research in American colleges; 
B. of the Am. Assoc. of U. 
Professors, x1, 300-305. 

Rev. of Christ-Stahlin, Geschichte 
der griechischen Literatur, sixth 
ed. u, 1; A.J.P. XLvi, 285 f. 

Rev. of E. Meyer, Bliite und 
Niedergang des Hellenismus in 
Asien; C.J. xxi, 71-74. 

Rev. of Cichorius, Rémische Stu- 
dien; C.P. xx, 360-366. 


American Philological Association 


JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER. 


The psychiatry of Hippocrates; a 
plea for the study of history of 
medicine; Am. J. of Psychiatry, 
v, 107-115. 

Hippocrates; a medico-historical 
note on the Howard A. Kelly 
collection; B. of the Johns 
Hopkins Hosmital, xxxvu, 189- 
201. 

Another one-volume history of 
medicine; Annals of Medical 
History, vu, 313-315. 

A Hippocratic scholar; 7b. 316-318. 


Roscore E. PARKER. 


A review of the essentials of 
English composition; pp. vii 
+ 145; Boston: Ginn and Co. 

Spenser’s language and the pastoral 
tradition; Language, 1, 80-87. 


ALFRED CHILTON PEARSON. 
Evpurvdapiorogavifey; Cambridge 
U. Pr 


Notes on Sophocles, Trachiniae; 
C.R. xxxr1x, 2 ff. 
Notice of Kr&l, Beitrige zur 
griechischen Metrik; 2. 208. 
Notice of La Piana, Ricostruzione 
metrica e ritmica dei canti lirici 
nelle tragedie greche; 7b. 209. 

Notice of Budé, Euripide, tomes 
1 and rv; 2. 180. 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 


Prometheus and Tityos; C.P. xx, 
277-278. 

Madness in their method; Church- 
man, CXXXII, 16. 

Also reviews of twenty-two vol- 
umes in Books (N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune literary supplement) 
and of one in the N.Y. Sun. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 


Rev. of R. J. Walker, The Mace- 
donian tetralogy of Euripides; 
C.W. xvi, 108 f. 


BEN EpWIN PERRY. 


Petronius and the comic romance; 
C.P. xx, 31-49. 

On Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, 11, 31; 
11, 20; A.J.P. XLv1, 253-262. 


Proceedings for 1925 Ixill 


WALTER PETERSEN 


The adnominal genitive; A.J.P. 


XLVI, 128-160. 


CLYDE PHARR. 
Ovid for Caesar; C.J. xx1, 11-20. 


MavricE PLATNAUER. 


Theocritea; C.R. xxxrx, 149-151. 
Note on Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 
1148; 7b. xxxIx, 148. 


L. ARNOLD Post. 


Thirteen epistles of Plato; pp. 
167; Oxford: The Clarendon 
’ Press. 

Rev. of Andreae’s translation of 
Plato’s Epistles; A.J.P. X vi, 
92-94. 


Husert McNEILL Poreat. 
Rev. of Constans, Un correspond- 


ant de Cicéron; C.P. xx, 366- 
367. 


FRANKLIN H. PoTrTer. 


The date of Cicero’s first oration 


against Catiline; C.J. XxXI, 
164-176. 

‘When was December 31st, 66 B.c.? 
ab. 219 

Editor: U. of Iowa Humanistic 
Studies; Alterton, Origins of 


Poe’s critical theory; Scott, 
Rhythmic verse; Scott, Rhyth- 
mic prose. 

Managing editor: C.J. xxI. 


EpWARD KENNARD RAND. 


Ovid and his influence; pp. xii 
+ 184; Boston: Marshall Jones 


Co. 

Albert Andrew Howard; Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, XxxXIVv, 
251-259. 


A new approach to the text of 
Pliny’s Letters; H.S.C.P. xxxvl, 
1-41. 

Various reviews in the New Repub- 
lic and the Nation. 
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Leon J. RICHARDSON. 


Rev. of Postgate, Prosodia Latina; 
C.W. xvi, 101 f. 


ERNST RIEss. 


Studies in superstition and folk 
lore; Homer, A.J.P. xiv1, 222— 
242. 

Latin drill book; 
Globe Book Co. 


New York: 


ARCHIBALD THOMAS ROBERT- 
SON. 


An introduction to the textual 
criticism of the New Testament; 
pp. xvi +300; New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 

The Mother of Jesus; her problems 
and her glory; pp. 77; New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 

Numerous articles in reviews. 


Davip M. RoBINson. 


Sappho and her influence; pp. 271, 
24 pls.; London: Harrap and 
Co. 

The songs of Sappho; Greek text 
of all Sappho and of poems 
about Sappho and of Erinna 
prepared and translated by D. 
M. Robinson who also con- 
tributes an introduction on 
‘‘The recovery and restoration 
of the Egyptian relics’’ and a 
“Critical memoir of Sappho”; 
xiv + 435 pp., 10 pls.; Lexing- 
ton, Ky.: The Maxwelton Co. 
(With M. M. Miller.) 

A new head of Menander; B. 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 
Dec. 

A new Latin economic edict from 
Pisidian Antioch; 7.A.P.A. Lv, 


5-20. 

Notes on Herodotus m1, 135; C.P. 
Xx, 343-344. 

Poem: <A _ dialogue between a 


tombstone and a wayfarer; 
The Literary Supplement, Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter, 1, 4, June 
8 


The light archaeology throws on 
Acts xu and xiv; Helps to the 
Study of the Buble, N. Y. 1925. 
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The archaeological museum at the 
Johns Hopkins University; A.A. 
XIX, 265-267. 

Archaeology and Art; Johns Hop- 
kins University Alumni Mag. 
xIv, 25-33. 

Where Paul turned to the Gentiles; 
Christian Herald, Dec. 5. 

‘Rev. of Hoppin, Handbook of 
Greek black-figured vases; A.A. 
xx, 229. 

Rev. of Williams, Catalogue of 
Egyptian antiquities; A.A. xx, 
280. 

Rev. of Chase, Greek and Roman 
sculpture in American collec- 
tions; A.A. xx, 281. 


Associate editor: A.J.P., C.W., 
A.A., Art.B. 

Joint editor: Our debt to Greece 
and Rome; Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co.; Scott’s Homer; 
Lord’s Aristophanes; Stock’s 


Aristotelianism; Lanciani’s An- 
cient and Modern Rome; Rand’s 

Ovid. 
RopNEY PotTtrer ROBINSON. 
C. Suetoni Tranquilli de gram- 
maticis et rhetoribus. Paris: 


Champion. 
Rev. of Our debt to Greece and 


Rome; Cincinnati Times-Star, 
Sep. 5. 
Editor: John Miller Burnam’s. 


Palaeographia Iberica, fascicule 
11. Paris: Champion. 


JOHN CAREW ROLFE. 
Reports on N.S. XxII; 
XXIx, 337 f. and 346. 
The Seztariolus; C.P. xx, 273. 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, selections; 


A.J.A. 


pp. ii+116; New “York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (with 
A. W. Roberts). 


Rev. of Gest, The old yellow 
book; Penn. Alumni Register, 
xxvil, 707 f. 

As general editor: Mediaeval 
Latin, by Karl P. Harrington; 
pp. xxix + 698; Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon. 


S. L. MILtLarp ROSENBERG. 


México Virreinal. Acuarelas de 
Nueva Espaiia; pp. 260; New 
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York: Alfred A. Knopf (with 
Manuel Romero de Terreros). 
Le régime de semi-liberté; J." of 
Delinquency, 1x, 180-181. 
Pro Juventude; 7b. 1x, 242-243. 


M. I. RostovTzerr. 


Commodus—Hercules in Britain; 
J.R.S. x11, 91-105. 

Mystic Rome; Living Church, no. 
20. 

The origin of the Russian state on 
the Dnieper; annual report of 
the Am. Historical Association 
for 1920, 163-172 (publ. 1925). 

Rev. of E. G. Hardy, Some prob- 
lems in Roman history; Satur- 
day Rev. Sep. 26. 

Augustus; Mitth. d. Deutschen 
Arch. Inst. XXXVIII-XXXIX, 
1923-1924 (publ. 1925). 

Le Gobelet d’Argent du Tresor de 
Boscoreale; Mémoires presentés 
par divers savants a l’Académie 
des inscriptions et belles lettres, 
XIII. 

Rev. of A. Springer-P. Wolters, 
Die Kunst des Altertums; 
J.R.S. x11, 198-200. 

Rev. of Charlesworth, Trade routes 
and commerce of the Roman 
empire; J.R.S. x1v, 268-270. 


WILLIAM SENER Rwvsk. 


Rev. of Lanciani, Wanderings 

through ancient Roman 

| churches; Literary Rev. v, 14. 

More Rinehart notes; Md. Hist. 
Mag. xx, 380-383. 


Evan T. SAGE. 


Who should study Latin?; C.J. 
xx, 143-151. 

Some early Latin textbooks; C.J. 
xx, 280-287. 


Rev. of Hardy, The Catilinarian 
conspiracy in its context, and 
Hardy, Some problems in Ro- 


man history; C.W. xix, 148- 
150. 
Editor: U. of Pittsburgh Latin 


Dept. News Letter. 


Henry A. SANDERS. 


A Latin document from Egypt; 
T.A.P.A. Lv, 21-34. 
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Swimming among the Greeks and 
Romans; €.J. xx, 566-568. 
Illuminations in early manuscripts 
from Spain; Ohio State Univer- 

sity B. xxx, 318-321. 


Eva Martruews SANFORD. 


The use of classical Latin authors 
in the libri manuales; T.A.P.A. 
LV, 190-248. 

Another of Queen Christina’s 
manuscripts; C.P. xx, 64-66. 
Alcuin and the classics; C.J. xx, 

526-533. 

An ancient defense of the classics; 

C.J. xx, 490-491. 


RACHEL LOUVISA SARGENT. 


The size of the slave population 
at Athens in the fifth and fourth 
centuries before Christ; pp. 
136; Urbana: University of 
Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, XIt. 


CATHARINE SAUNDERS. 


The relation of Aeneid, III to the 
rest of the poem; C.Q. xIx, 
85-91. 

Cremation and inhumation in the 
Aeneid; A.J.P. xtvi, 352-357. 


JOHN JOSEPH SAVAGE. 


The scholia in the Virgil of Tours, 
Bernensis 165; H.S.C.P. xxxvt, 
91-164. 


Frevix E. ScHELLING. 


Elizabethan playwrights, a short 
history of English drama from 
mediaeval times to the closing 
of the theaters in 1642; pp. 
xiv + 335; New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

Introductory note to R. M. Alden, 
A handbook of Shakespeare; 
pp. xvi; New York: T. S. 
Crofts and Co. 

Rev. of John Donne, poet and 
divine; The Sun, February. 
Up to the latest; The News Letter, 

Feb. and March. 

Rev. of McDaniel, Roman private 

life; Alumni Register, March. 
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Rev. of Adams, Life of Shake- 
speare; The Sun, April. 

Rev. of Jusserand, The school of 
ambassadors; The Sun, May. 


ALFRED CARY SCHLESINGER. 


Aeschylus’ ‘‘ Persian”’ trilogy; C.P. 
xx, 274-276. 


Henry BurLtER SCHWARTZ. 


Editor: Japanese language school 
readers, 6 vols.; Honolulu: 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

Japanese language school primer, 
Book 1; pp. 87; Honolulu: 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

Japanese language school primer, 
Book 1; pp. 157; Honolulu: 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

Japanese language ability test; 
pp. 6; Honolulu: The Nippu 
Jiji Co. 


WILLIAM P. SHEPARD. 


Two Provencal Tenzoni; 
XXIlI, 16—28. 

Rev. of Jenkins, La Chanson de 
Roland; M.P. xxi, 105-109. 


L. R. SHERO. 


Mr. D. H. Banner on Greek art; 
C.W. xvitt, 159. 


M.P. 


ALEXANDER SHEWAN. 


Alliteration and assonance in Ho- 
mer; C.P. xx, 193-209. 

The genealogy of Arete and Al- 
kinoos (7 54 ff.); C.R. xxxrx, 
145-146. 

Rev. of Dahms, Ilias und Achilleis; 
C.R. xxxix, 74-75. 

Rev. of Roemer-Belzner, Die Ho- 
mer-exegese Aristarchs; C.R. 
XXxIx, 75-76. 


F. W. SHIPLEY. 


Virgil’s verse technique: some 
deductions from the half-lines; 
Washington University Studies, 
x11, Humanistic series, no. 1, 
115-151. 

Hiatus, elision, caesura in Virgil’s 
hexameter; 7'.A.P.A. LV, 137- 
158. 
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GRANT SHOWERMAN. 


Century readings in ancient classi- 
cal literature, with introductions 
and notes; pp. xx + 614; New 
York: Century Co. 

The summer session in Rome; 
C.J. xxi, 215 f. 

Eternal Rome; pp. x + 650; revised 
in one volume; New Haven: 
Yale U. Pr. 

Rev. of Ferrero, Women of the 
Caesars; Saturday Rev. of Lit. 


May 16. 

Rev. of Lanciani, Wanderings 
through Roman churches; 2b. 
July 11. 

Rev. of Crockett, Messalina; 1b. 
March. 


E. G. SILER. 


The Hasmonaean dynasty and 
Herod the Idumaean; Biblical 
’ Rev. April. 

The older diaspora; 7b. Oct. 

Rev. of Herford, The Pharisees; 
ab. Jan. 


KENDALL KERFOOT SMITH. 
Rev. of Cooper, The Poetics of 
Aristotle; C.W. xvii, 186-189. 
JOHN W. SPAETH, JR. 


Roman hero worship; C.J. xx, 


352-355. 
FLoyp A. SPENCER. 


Various notes in C.J. 


WALLACE N. STEARNS. 


A new likeness of John Wesley; 
Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, XXIII; no. 18, p. 5. 

Sketch of early Christianity; B. 


Illinois Woman's College, Jan- 


uary. For class use. 
A recently published papyrus frag- 
ment; C.J. xx, 568-570. 


R. B. STEE vez. 


Non-recurrence in vocabulary as a 
test of authorship; P.Q. Iv, 
267 ff. 

The emperor Julian; 
Q. Rev. cvil, 


Methodist 
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SELATIE EDGAR Stout. 


Reconstructing a past civilization; 
C.J. xxi, 100-112. 

(1) The constructions invideo~ali- 
quid alicui and invideo alicut 
aliqua re. (2) Invideo aliis bo- 
num quo or invideo aliis bono 
quo in Pliny, Ep.1, 10, 12; C.P. 
xx, 145 ff. 

The eight-book manuscripts of 
Pliny’s Letters; T7.A.P.A. Lv, 
62-72. 


EUGENE J. STRITTMATTER. 


Prayer in the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey; C.W. xvii, 83-87, 90-92. 

Sophocles, 0.7. 203. C.J. xx, 432- 
433. 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 


Regarding circumlocutions in the 
Elder Edda; M.L.N. x1,,216- 
219. 

Old Saxon notes; 7b. x1, 399-404. 

Gotisch lasitws ‘opportunus’; 
J.E.G.P. xxiv, 195-196. 

Gotica; 7b. xxiv, 504-511. 

Old Norse notes; Scandinavian 
Studies and Notes, v111, 199-209. 

Rev. of Iversen, Norrgn Gram- 
matikk; J.#.G.P. xxiv, 144— 
154. 

Rev. of Small, The comparison of 
inequality; M.L.N. x1, 492- 
501. 


EDGAR HOWARD STURTEVANT. 


T. Macci Plauti Mostellaria; pp. 
125; New Haven: Yale U. Pr. 

Remarks on the Lydian inscrip- 
tions; Language, 1, 69-79. ~ 

Accent and ictus in the Latin 
elegiac distich; 7.A.P.A. Lv, 
73-89. 

The organization of the Linguistic 
Society of America; C.W. xvitt, 
127-128. 

The Hittite tablets from Boghaz 
Kevi; C.W. xvi, 171-175. 
Rev. of ‘'Avrliwpov: Festschrift 
Jacob Wackernagel zur Vollen- 
dung des 70 Lebensjahres am 
11 December 1923 gewidmet; 

C.W. xvit1, 117-119. 
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Rev. of Postgate, A short guide to 
the accentuation of ancient 
Greek; C.R. xxxix, 195. 


GILBERT H. TAYLor. 


Rev. of Weber, Latin records; 
C.W. xvur, 209-210. 

Rev. of Ullman, Latin records; 
C.W. xvii, 210-213. 


JOHN WILSON TAYLOR. 


Theodore Gaza’s. De Fato (first 
edition, containing the original 
Greek with introduction, trans- 
lation, and notes); pp. 29; 
Toronto: U. of Toronto Library 
[No. 7 in U. of Toronto Studies, 
philological series]. 


Otis JoHNSON Topp. 


The character of Zeus in Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus Bound; C.Q. xIx, 
61-67. 

The authorship of the Moretum; 
C.P. xx, 336-340. 


HERMANN Luioyp TRACY. 


Rev. of Kern, Orphicorum frag- 
menta; C.P. xx, 95 f. 

Rev. of Eberhard, Das Schicksal 
als poetische Idee bei Homer; 
C.P. xx, 180-182. 


BERTHOLD Louis ULLMAN. 


Second Latin book; pp. xviii 
+ 508; New York: Macmillan 
Co. (with Norman E. Henry). 

Text edition to Second Latin book; 
pp. 156; New York: Macmillan 
Co. (with Norman E. Henry). 

Teachers’ manual to Second Latin 
book; pp. 18; New York: Mac- 
millan Co. (with Norman E. 
Henry). 

Supplementary graded readings to 
Elementary Latin; pp. 45; New 
York: Macmillan Co. (with 
Norman E. Henry). 

Hints for teachers; C.J. xx, 246— 
248, 304-309, 374-378, 439- 
444, 497-502, 578-583. 

Rev. of Our debt to Greece and 
Rome (Seneca, Virgil, Horace, 
Greek biology and medicine); 
P.Q. Iv, 182-184. 


Ixvil 


Rev. of Pease, Cicero de divina- 
ttone; 1b. Iv, 383. 

Rev. of Sabbadini, Giovanni da 
Ravenna; 2. tv, 384. 

Associate editor; P.Q., C.J. 


La Ruse Van Hook. 


Rev. of de Burgh, Legacy of the 
ancient world; C.W. xvii, 102. 
Rev. of Grant, Ancient theories of 
the laughable; C.W. x1x, 63-65 . 


Lou V. WALKER. 


The psychology of sight transla- 
tion; C.J. xx, 486-488. 


JAMES ROLAND WARE. 


The old Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Artaxerxes m and 
Artaxerxes 1; 7.A.P.A. Lv, 
52-61 (with Roland G. Kent). 

Ahasuerus and Xerxes; C.J. xx, 
489-490. 


SHIRLEY HowaARD WEBER. 


Latin poetry; selections from 
Naevius to the hymn-writers; 
pp. xx + 346; Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon (with John W. 
Basore). 


RAYMOND WEEKS. 


Five dialect sketches; 
land, x1, 1-29. 

Shall we take the journey?; Le 
Voyageur en France, 111, 5-11. 

Rev. of DeWitt, Euphon-English 
and world-standard English in 
America; Saturday Rev. of Lit. 
July 11. 

Rev. of Brown, Creative spirit; 
Am. Rev. 111, 722 f. 

General editor: Wright, History 
of French literature; pp. xiv 
+990; New York: Oxford U. 
Pr. 

Picard, La petite ville; pp. x 
+ 136; by M. Baudin and E. 
E. Brandon; New York: Ox- 
ford U. Pr. 

Ch. Louis Philippe, Enfants et 
petites gens; pp. xii + 244; by 
H. Harvitt and W. C. Doub- 
Kerr; New York: Oxford 
Pr: 


The Mid- 


lxvili 


JOSEPH WELLS. 


Hastings and Macaulay; 
burgh Rev. Oct. 339-349. 


WitutiaMmM LINN’ WESTER- 
MANN. 


Rev. of The Cambridge ancient 
history, vol. 11; Political Science 
Qu. XL, 464 ff. 

Rev. of Hardy, Monumentum 
Ancyranum; C.W. xvi, 178 f. 

Rev. of Rudberg, Septuaginta- 
Fragmente unter den Papyri 
Osloenses; C.P. xx, 175. 

Rev. of Bilabel, Die kleineren 
Historikerfragmente auf Papy- 
rus; C.P. xx, 175. 

Rev. of Meyer, Griechische Ur- 
kunder der Hamburger Staats- 
undUniversitatsbibliothek ; 
C.P. xx, 176 f. 

Rev. of Ghedini, Lettere christiane 
dai papiri greci; C.P. xx, 177 f. 

The Greek papyri as_ historical 
material; C.W. x1x, 51-55, 
59-62. 

The Greek exploitation of Egypt; 
Political Science Qu. xu, 517- 
539. 


ARTHUR LESLIE WHEELER. 


Topics from the life of Ovid; 
A.J.P. XLVI, 1-28. 
Rev. of Owen, P. Ovidii Nasonis 


Edin- 


Tristium. liber secundus; C.P. 
xx, 356-360. 

Mrs. CAROLIN Ransom WIL- 
LIAMS. 


Egyptian life in the time of 
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Tutenkhamon; Youth's Com- 
panion, January 8. 

Rev. of Allen, Handbook of the 
Egyptian collection, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago; Am. J. of 
Semitic Languages and LIntera- 
tures, xii, 202 f. 


JOHN GARRETT WINTER. 


A fragment of Demosthenes’ third 
Philippic of the University of 
Michigan collection; C.P. xx, 
97-114. 

Rev. of Viereck, Griechische und 
griechisch-demotische Ostraka 
der Universitats- und Landes- 
bibliothek zu Strassburg im 
Elsass; C.W. xvi, 101. 


HoRACE WETHERILL WRIGHT. 


The Janus shrine of the Forum; 
A.J.A. XxIx, 79-81. 

The city of the early kings; C.W. 
xIx, 12-16. 


HERBERT HILARION YEAMES. 


Roman Britain (Rev. of Map of 
Roman Britain, published by 
the Ordnance Survey, and 
Collingwood’s Roman Britain) ; 
C.W. xvi, 94 f. 


CLARENCE H. YounG. 


Rev. of Chase and Post, A history 
of sculpture; C.W. xix, 55 f. 
(with Donald Young). 
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Prof. Louis H. Gray, Columbia University, New York City. 1924. 

Dr. Mason De Witt Gray, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 1923. 

Dr. William D. Gray, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1907. 

Theodore Francis Green, 1138 Hospital Trust Building, Providence, R. I. 
(Life member). 1920. 

Prof. William C. Greene, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (60 Shepard 
St.). 1915. 

Rev. H. A. Grelis, O. S. A., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 1923. 
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Prof. William Richard Grey, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 1920. 

Prof. Wren Jones Grinstead, Eastern Kentucky State Normal School, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 1924. 

Prof. Alfred Gudeman, Franz Josefstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. 1889. 

Prof. Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

*Prof. Richard Mott Gummere, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1907. 

William E. Gwatkin, 54 Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1923. 

Prof. Roy Kenneth Hack, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1910. 

Moses Hadas, Columbia University, New York City. 1926. 

*Prof. George D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1904. 

Miss Patience Haggard, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 1924. 

*Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (640 Riverside 
Drive). 1917. 

*Prof. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. William Gardner Hale, Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 1882. . 

Prof. Joseph Boyd Haley, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. . 1921. 

Dr. Clayton Morris Hall, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1922. 

Prof. Edwin Lester Hall, Hiram College, Hiram, O. 1925. 

*F, Russell Hamblin, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1922. 

Dr. Alfred Porter Hamilton, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 1924. 

*Prof. H. A. Hamilton, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 1895. 

Jacob Hammer, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (369 W. 119th St.). 
1924. 

Miss Alice B. Hammond, 68 Lake Pl., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

John Calvin Hanna, Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 1896. 

Miss Hazel D. Hansen, 402 Tilton Ave., San Mateo, Cal. 1925. 

Ralph W. Harbison, 1317 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life mem- 
ber). 1921. 

William Albert Harbison, 1317 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life 
member). 1921. 

*Prof. Caleb R. Harding, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 1919. 

Prof. James Penrose Harland, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (Life 
member). 1921. 

Prof. Austin Morris Harmon, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (363 Willow 
St.). 1907. 

Dr. George McLean Harper, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 1921. 

Prof. Gustave Adolphus Harrer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
1914. 

Dr. Raymond D. Harriman, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1916. 

*Prof. Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1892. 

Prof. W. A. Harris, University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 1895. 

Pres. Fairfax Harrison, Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. (Life member). 
1914. 

Dr. Carl A. Harstrém, Harstrém School, Norwalk, Conn. 1900. 

Maynard M. Hart, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Mo. 1909. 

Prof. Walter Morris Hart, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2255 Pied- 
mont Ave.). 1903. 
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Prof. K. Louise Hartt, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1922. 

Prof. Floyd Clayton Harwood, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Box 475, 
Yale Station). 1919. 

Prof. Harold Ripley Hastings, 146 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 1905. 

Prof. Adeline Belle Hawes, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1902. . 

Dr. Edward Southworth Hawes, 155 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1888. 

Dr. H. M. Hays, Broadway, Va. 1920. 

Edwin Humphrey Hazen, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (373 Crown St.). 
1923. 

Prof. Charles Baker Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 

_ 1913. 

*Prof. Edward Hoch Heffner, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1917. 

*Prof. William Arthur Heidel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. (136 
High St.). 1900. 

Sister M. Helen, College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn. 1923. 

Prof. F. B. R. Hellems, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 1900. 

Prof. Otto Heller, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1896. 

Prof. George Lincoln Hendrickson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1892. 

*Prof. Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1905. 

Dr. Ernest L. Highbarger, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1923. 

Director Bert Hodge Hill, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece 
(Life member). 1911. 

Miss Helen Fairbanks Hill, 74 Hanks St., Lowell, Mass. 1921. 

Dr. Ida Thallon Hill (Mrs. B. H.), American School of Classical Studies, Athens, 
Greece. 1915. 

James M. Hill, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1920. 

Prof. Robert H. Hiller, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. (128 E. Madison 
Ave.). 1920. 

Prof. Gertrude M. Hirst, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1902. 

Archibald L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, 114th St., near 7th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. Arthur Winfred Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (206 W. 
10th Ave.). 1896. 

Prof. Charles Hoeing, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1899. 

*Dr. Louise Adams Holland, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1920. 

Prof. J. Emory Hollingsworth, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. (19384 Lane 
St.). 1921. 

Prof. Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. (Box 348). 1923. 

Dr. Benjamin Clark Holtzclaw, Jr., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (202 
College Ave.). 1921. 

Mrs. Mary Trowbridge Honey, Pullman, Wash. 1922. 

Prof. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1894. 

Clark Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1925. 
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Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (299 Law- 
rence St.). 1883. 

Prof. Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1909. 

Rev. Benjamin Horton, 5831 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1916. 

Prof. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1907. 

tProf. Albert A. Howard, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (12 Walker 
St.). Life member. 1892. 

Prof. Joseph Henry Howard, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 
(216 Pine St.). 1921. 

Prof. George Howe, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1914. 

Prof. Arthur W. Howes, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1918. 

~ Dean George Edwin Howes, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life mem- 

ber). 1896. 

Clement L. Hrdlicka, St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill. 1924. 

Prof. Harry M. Hubbell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (464 Yale Ave.). 
1911. 

Prof. William Meredith Hugill, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can. 1924. 

Prof. Milton W. Humphreys, University, Va. 1871. 

Dr. Alice Cushman Hunter (address unknown to Secretary). 1922. 

Dr. George B. Hussey, Chilhowee St., Maryville, Tenn. 1887. 

Miss M. Agnes Hutchinson, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (247 
Farragut Terrace). 1921. 

Prof. Mark E. Hutchinson, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 1921. 

*James Hutton, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1925. 

Prin. Maurice Hutton, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

*Prof. Walter Woodburn Hyde, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1911. 

*Miss Helen G. Ingersoll, 2059 E. 71st St., Cleveland, O. 1925. 

Dr. Leo V. Jacks, York, Neb. 1923. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1884. 

Prof. Carl Newell Jackson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (25 Beck 
Hall). Life member. 1905. 

§Prof. Hans C. G. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (113 
Walker St.). 1882. 

Prof. Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1921. 

Dr. Richard Jente, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

*Prof. Allan Chester Johnson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (408 Fairfax 
Ave.). 1911. 

Franklin Plotinus Johnson, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1922. 

Prof. Harriet Dale Johnson, Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 1920. 

William H. Johnson, 710 Franklin Ave., Columbus, O. 1895. 

Prof. Eva Johnston, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 

Miss Mary Johnston, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1924. 

Prof. Richard O. Jolliffe, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1920. 


T Died, July 31, 1925. 
§ Died, January 21, 1926. 
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Miss Adelaide R. Jones, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (5817 Rural 
St.). 1923. 

*Prof. Horace L. Jones, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 

Prof. Richard Foster Jones, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Roger M. Jones, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1012 Euclid 
Ave.). 1919. 

Sister Miriam Judd, Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. Clinton K. Judy, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Cal. 
1915. 

Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1924. 

Prof. Charles E. Kany, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (474 Wheeler 
Hall). 1923. 

Miss Rosalie Kaufmann, 5200-a Waterman Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. Arthur Leslie Keith, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 1914. 

Miss Ruth M. Keller, 568 S. Champion Ave., Columbus, O. 1921. 

*Prof. George Dwight Kellogg, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1897. 

Prof. Robert James Kellogg, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 1912. 

*Prof.’ Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1890. 

Prof. John B. Kelso, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1923. 

Dr. Mary Jackson Kennedy, 1977 E. 97th St., Cleveland, O. 1924. 

*Prof. Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College 
Hall). Life member. 1903. 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, British Museum, London, W. C., England. 1925. 

*M. V. Kern, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1922. 

J. A. Kerns, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 1921. 

Prof. Walter A. Kerr, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1926. 

Pres. David Martin Key, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 1917. 

Dr. Clinton Walker Keyes, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (404 W. 
115th St.). 1914. 

Prof. Samuel Shipman Kingsbury, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. (102 East 
Ave.). 1923. 

Prof. William E. Kirk, Willamette University, Salem, Or. (1450 State St.). 1920. 

Prof. William Hamilton Kirk, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1898. 

Prof. John C. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1895. 

Prof. Robert Christian Kissling, 3678 Jefferson St., Kansas City, Mo. 1920. 

Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (8 
Hilliard St.). 1884. 

Prof. James A. Kleist, John Carroll University, Cleveland, O. 1920. 

Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(1737 Sedgwick Ave.). 1892. 

Prof. Fred A. Knapp, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1920. 

Richard Knowles, St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. 1925. 

Hugo A. Koehler, 320 N. Union Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. John R. Knipfing, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1922. 

*Prof. Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., Washington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 1922. 
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Prof. Anna Krause, University of California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 1921. 

*Franklin B. Krauss, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1922. 

Prof. Paul E. Kretzmann, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (3705 Texas 
Ave.). 1923. 

Dr. Oswald Robert Kuehne, Central High School, 3250 Locust St., W. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1922. 

Prof. Benjamin P. Kurtz, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (59 Santa 
Clara Ave., Oakland). 1923. 

Pres. M. G. Kyle, Xenia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (6834 Washington 
Ave.). 1923. 

Prof. Raymond Henry Lacey, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. (1205 W. 
College Ave.). 1915. 

*Dean Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1907. 

*Prof. A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (130 Prospect Ave.). 
Life member. 1890. 

Max Ludwig Wolfram Laistner, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1925. 

Dr. George A. Land, 47 Washington Park, Newtonville, Mass. 1914. 

Henri Langlard, M.A., University of California (600 Lakeshore Boul., Oakland). 
1925. 

Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (9 Farrar 
St.).. 1877. 

Lewis H. Lapham, 17 Battery Pl., New York, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. Henry A. Lappin, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. (628 Delavan Ave.). 
1922. 

TDr. Robert J. Lau, 1413 Hampden Boul., Reading, Pa. 1922. 

Mrs. Cora Rolfe Laubscher, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 1925. 

Prof. Helen Hull Law, Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 1920. 

Dr. Lillian B. Lawler, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1921. 

Dr. Arthur G. Leacock, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1899. 

Prof. Emory B. Lease, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
(Hudson View Gardens, Pinehurst Ave. and 183d St.). 1895. 

Prof. David Russell Lee, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (505 Main 
Ave., W.). 1907. 

Miss Mary S. Lee, West Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

Miss Sylvia Lee, The Ludlow, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Dr. Earnest Linwood Lehman, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1919. 

Ernestine Franklin Leon (Mrs. H. J.), University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1921. 

Harry Joshua Leon, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1922. 

Dean Winfred G. Leutner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 1905. 

H. F. Levy, 1160 Simpson St., Bronx, New York City. 1926. 

*Prof. Mark Harvey Liddell, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. (224 
Waldron St.). 1923. 


+ Died, December 7, 1925. 
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Clarence A. Lightner, 1603 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. (Life member), 
1924. 

Prof. Ivan M. Linforth, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (85 Tamalpais 
Road). 1903. 

*Prof. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va. 1909. 

Dr. Henry Wheatland Litchfield, 8 Plympton St., Cambridge, Mass. 1912. 

*Prof. Charles Edgar Little, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 1902. 

Miss Helen Archer Loane, Hammonton, N. J. 1925. 

*Prof. Dean P. Lockwood, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


1888. 

James Loeb, Landhaus ‘‘ Hochried,’’ Murnau a/ Staffelsee, Bavaria, Germany. 
1913. 

Prof. John Oscar Lofberg, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
1919. 


*Prof. O. F. Long, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (Life member). 
1900. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Longaker, 1806 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1925. 

Prof. Christopher Longest, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1913. 

Prof. George D. Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1887. 

*Prof. Louis E. Lord, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1910. 

Miss D. Aileen Lougee, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 1923. 

Elford Floyd Lounsbury, Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 1920. 

Dr. Clarence George Lowe, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1924. 

Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, South Hanson, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John L. Lowes, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1916. 

*Dr. Stephen Bleecker Luce, 267 Clarendon St., Boston, 17, Mass. (Life mem- 
ber). 1925. 

Rev. William Ludwig, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 1921. 

Dr. Katharine Lummis, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1920. 

Dr. F. B. Lund, 257 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Elizabeth Perkins Lyders (Mrs.), 2429 Green St., San Francisco, Cal. 1904. 

Miss Caroline Vinia Lynch, 217 Norfolk St., Dorchester Centre, Boston, Mass. 
1914. 

Miss Eugenia M. Lynch, Devon, Pa. 1924. 

Miss Caro Lynn, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1925. 

Sister M. Henrietta McAllister, Sisters College, Brookland, D.C. 1923. 

Miss Barbara P. McCarthy, 18 Academy St., Athens, Greece. 1925. 

*Dr. Eugene Stock McCartney, University of Michigan Library, Room 6, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. (Life member). 1920. 

Miss Mildred M. McConnell, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 1924. 

Prof. Chester C. McCown, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 59). 
1920. 

Prof. Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1890. 

*Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(College Hall). 1901. 
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Prof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1871. 

Prof. Janet M. Macdonald, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (253 S. Forsythe 
St.). Life member. 1922. 

Prof. Mary B. McElwain, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (Gillett House). 
1908. . 

Earl H. McEuen, Stanford University (855 Waverley St., Palo Alto). 1926. 

Dr. Charles W. Macfarlane, The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

Prof. Ida Kruse McFarlane, University of Denver, Denver, Col. (Life mem- 
ber). 1921. 

Prof. Donald McFayden, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Rev. Thomas J. McGourty, Catholic University, Brookland, D.C. 1923. 

Rev. Paul J. McGraw, Sacred Heart Seminary, 2701 Chicago Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. 1925. 

Mrs. Isabella T. Machan, 145 Summit Ave., Decatur, Ill. 1921. 

Prof. J. Gresham Machen, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
(Life member). 1923. | 

Pres. A. St. Clair Mackenzie, 437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1901. 

Prof. W. R. Mackenzie, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Arthur P. McKinlay, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 1913. 

Miss Harriett E. McKinstry, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 1881. 

Miss Madge McLane, 567 W. 113th St., New York, N. Y. 1923. 

Dr. Charlotte F. McLean, Wall Court, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 1906. 

Pres. George E. MacLean, 1721 P St., Washington, D.C. 1891. 

Prof. James Sugars McLemore, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
1912. 

Dr. Robert Cecil MacMahon, 78 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Prof. James A. McMillen, Librarian, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
1923. 

*Prof. Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1894. 

Dr. Anna Pearl MacVay, Wadleigh High School, New York, N. Y. 1918. 

Prof. Ashton Waugh McWhorter, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
1909. 

Robert L. McWhorter, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1906. 

Prof. David Magie, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (101 Library Pl.). 
Life member. 1901. 

Prof. Joseph 8S. Magnuson, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1920. 

*Prof. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, New York University, University Heights, 
N.Y. 1908. 

Dr. Herbert W. Magoun, 89 Hillcrest Rd., Belmont, Mass. 1891. 

Prof. Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Life member). 
1925. 

Miss Gertrude Malz, 508 N. Francis St., Madison, Wis. 1925. 

Prof. John M. Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1896. 

Miss Euphemia M. Mann, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 17th and Spring 
Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. (1022 Clinton St.). 1925. 
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Prof. Clarence Augustus Manning, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1915. 

Prof. Richard Clarke Manning, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1905. 

Prof. Frank Burr Marsh, University of Texas, Austin, Texas (808 W. 22d St.). 
1923. 

Prof. Ernest Whitney Martin, Stanford University, Cal. (525 Lincoln Ave., 
Palo Alto). 1923. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R. I. 1885. 

Miles Masters, New York University, University Heights, New York City. 
1924. 

Dr. Maurice W. Mather, 41 Dana St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Miss Mima Maxey, 5413 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1925. 

Prof. William Maxwell, State Teachers’ College, Santa Barbara, Cal. 1926. 

Mrs. Frederick A. May, 101 Giles St., Ithaca, N. Y. 1925. 

Paul Mayo, 1220 First National Bank Building, Denver, Col. (Life member). 
1921. 

Prof. Thomas Means, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. (267 Maine St.). 1921. 

Prof. Bruno Meinecke, 1216 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Anna Cole Mellick, Brearley School, 60 E. 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
1923. 

Dean Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1908. 

Prof. Frank Ivan Merchant, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
(1927 College St.). Life member. 1898. 

*Dr. Benjamin Dean Meritt, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (50 Patton 
Ave.). 1922. 

Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Sunset Lodge, Route 1, Box 32, La Puesta del 
Sol Rd., Santa Barbara, Cal. 1883. 

Prof. William A. Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (826 Oxford 
St.). 1886. 

Miss Ruth E. Messenger, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (545 W. 164th St.). 
1920. 

_ Prof. William Stuart Messer, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1915. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., 820 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 1900. 

*Pres. Charles Christopher Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 
(24 College Pl.). 1909. 

Prof. Herbert Edward Mierow, Coloradc College, Colorado Springs, Col. 
1914. 

Prof. Alfred William Milden, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1903. 

Dr. A. Bertha Miller, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1915. 

*Prof. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Prof. Frank Justus Miller, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1920. 

Prof. Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1900. 

Knower Mills, Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 1919. 

Prof. B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (4326 Pine St.). 
1921. . 
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Samuel L. Mohler, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Life mem- 
ber). 1921. 

Mrs. A. O. Moore (Cecilia Baldwin McElroy), Highland Park, Ill. (Life mem- 
ber). 1914. 

*Dean Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (112 
Brattle St.). Life member. 1889. 

*Prof. Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. P. G. Moorhead, Charleston College, Charleston, 8. C. 1925. 

Paul E. More, 245 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 1896. 

Prof. Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (53 Edgehill Rd.). 
1886. 

William R. Morse, Stanford University, Stanford, Cal. (Box 1051). 1926. 

*Dr. Nichclas Moseley, Box 1449, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1898. 

Rev. Omer Hillman Mott, 405 W. 114th St., New York City. 1921. 

*Prof. James Frederick Mountford, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1924. 

Prof. Roland J. Mulford, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (25 Wiggins 
St.). 1923. 

Prof. Clyde Murley, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (Fisk Hall, 2). 
1920. 

Paul Murphy, College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho (1815 Filmore St.). 1923. 

Prof. Augustus Taber Murray, 1019 Bryant St., Palo Alto, Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Walter N. Myers, Sellersville, Pa. 1921. 

Miss Elizabeth Frances Nammack, 1 Dorian Ct., Jarvis Lane, Far Rockaway, 
N.Y. 1922. 

Prof. Royal C. Nemiah, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1919. 

*Prof. K. P. R. Neville, University of Western Ontario, London, Can. 1902. 

Prof. Charles B. Newcomer, 1083 27th St., Des Mcines, Ia. (Life member). 
1900. 

Dr. Samuel Hart Newhall, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 1913. 

Prof. Eva May Newman, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (College Dormitory). 
1922. 

Dr. Edward Wilber Nichols, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N. S., Can. 1915. 

John B. Nicholson, 1030 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 1918. 

Dean Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1907. 

Miss E. Lucile Noble, High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 1924. 

Prof. Jonas O. Notestein, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1919. 

Prof. H. C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 172). 1900. 

Dean Irene Nye, Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 1911. 

Prof. Caroline H. Ober, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Prof. Ainsworth O’Brien-Moore, Brown University, Providence, R. I. (286 
Benefit St.). Life member. 1923. 

Dr. Margaret Brown O’Connor, 3702-a Page Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (Life mem- 
ber). 1916. 

*Merle M. Odgers, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College Hall). 
1922. 
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Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 628 W. 114th St., New York, N. Y. 1909. 

*Prof. Marbury B. Ogle, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1907. 

Raymond T. Ohl, 148 Cricket Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 1924. 

Prof. C. H. Oldfather, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1919. 

Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (804 W. 
Green St.). 1908. 

Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1907. 

Dr. John R. Oliver, Latrobe Apartments, Baltimore, Md. 1922. 

Miss Mary L. Overocker, 13 Balding Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1924. 

*Prof. Eivion Owen, Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Que., Can. 1925. 

Prof. William H. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal. 1914. 

Alexander Pallis, Aigburth Drive, Liverpool, England. 1924. 

Prof. Walter Hobart Palmer, Branford, Conn. 1914. 

Henry Spackman Pancoast, Spring Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1914. 

Pres. Marian Edwards Park, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1921. 

Roscoe E. Parker, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2905 Dwight Way). 
1924. 

Arthur Wellesley Parsons, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1925. 

Prof. George W. Paschal, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 1924. 

Prof. Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2800 Derby 
St.). 1903. 

Prof. James M. Paton, care of Morgan, Harjes & Co., 14 Place Vendéme, Paris, 
France. 1887. 

Thomas Patterson, 1712 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Adolph Frederick Pauli, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. (3 Elm 8t.). 
1921. 

Harry F. Payer, Mercantile Title Building, Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 

*Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1905. 

Dr. Joseph Pearl, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Prof. A. C. Pearson, Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 1924. 

*Prof. Arthur Stanley Pease, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1906. 

Dr. William T. Peck, 48 Princeton Ave., Providence, R. I. 1920. 

*John C. Pellett, 68 Flat St., Brattleboro, Vt. 1924. 

Prof. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Provost Joseph H. Penniman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Charles W. Peppler, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 1899. 

Prof. Paul Helie Perigord, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 1925. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 1892. 

Prof. Ben Edwin Perry, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il]. 1920. 

Prof. Edward D. Perry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1882. 
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Prof. Walter Petersen, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. (750 Franklin St.). 
1913. 

Prof. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2215 Marin 
Ave.). 1905. 

Prof. Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1912. 

Mrs. Maria Teresa Piccirillo, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2626B 
Hillegas Ave.). 1926. 

Prof. Annie M. Pitman, 414 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. 1921. 

Maurice Platnauer, Brasenose College, Oxford, England. 1924. 

George A. Plimpton, 61 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1916. 

Mrs. Mary B. Pollard, 24 Kingsbury Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Mrs. Helen Pope, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (7 Gramercy Park). 
1925. i 

Alfred E. Porter, 674 Winthrop Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Chandler Rathfon Post, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1920. 

Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 

*Prof. L. Arnold Post, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Hubert McNeill Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 1911. 

Prof. William Popper, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (529 The 
Alameda). 1925. 

*Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1898. 

Henry Preble, 154 E. 91st St., New York, N. Y. 1882. 

*Prof. William Kelly Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (Life 
member). 1895. 

Prof. Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1899. 

Prof. Clifton Price, Universi¢y of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1899. 

Dr. Helen Price, Rosemont, Pa. 1921. 

*Dr. Lester M. Prindle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. (Life member). 
1921. 

John Paul Pritchard, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. (White Lake, N. Y.). 
1925. 

Prof. Eduard Prokosch, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1923. 

*James M. Pugsley, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (105 Highland Place). 
1925. 

Dr. G. Payn Quackenbos, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1921. 

Mrs. Eliza G. Radeke, 92 Prospect St., Providence, R. I. (Life member). 1921., 

Prof. Robert S. Radford, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1900. 

Prof. Max Radin, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2957 Buena Vista 
Way). 1921. 

Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (107 
Lake View Ave.). Life member. 1902. 

*Prof. Charles Brewster Randolph, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (143 N. Van Ness Ave.). 1905. 

Miss Ruth E. Razee, 137 Alden Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

*Prof. Homer Franklin Rebert, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1924. 
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Miss Lydia Rebert, 2026 E. 107th St., Cleveland, O. 1924. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

Pres. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Mills College, Cal. 1924. 

Rev. Graham Reynolds, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. (Box 4408, 
Brookland Station). 1923. 

Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull 
St.). 1884. 

*Prof. Alexander H. Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

Miss Edith F. Rice, Germantown High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Heber C. Richards, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1925. 

Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2415 College 
Ave.). 1895. 

Prof. Mary Lilias Richardson, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford 
Terrace). 1917. 

Prof. Ernest H. Riedel, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 1908. 

*Prof. Ernst Riess, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1895. 

Miss Laura C. Riffe, 513 Garrard St., Covington, Ky. 1925. 

t+Joaquin Palomo Rincon, Ava, Uruguay, 45, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 1912. 

Miss Irene C. Ringwood, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (301 Mill St.). 
1922. 

Alfred L. Ripley, Andover, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Dorothy M. Robathan, Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1912. 

Harley F. Roberts, Taft School, Watertown, Con®. 1921. 

Harold C. Roberts, 231 W. Tulpehocken St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 1909. 

Dr. H. G. Robertson, Victoria College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 
1924. 

Prof. L. F. Robertson, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
1926. 

Miss Ruth E. Robertson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. (405 E. Wash. 
St.). 1923. 

Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., Peekskill, N. Y. 1922. 

*Prof. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Life 
member). 1905. 

Miss Florence H. Robinson, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
1925. 

Prof. Dwight Nelson Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 1911. 

Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1909. 

Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 

*Prof. Rodney Potter Robinson, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1920. 

Miss Margaret A. Robson, 119 Clay St., Bowling Green, O. 1925. 

Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Municipal University of Akron, Akron, O. 1896. 


Tt Died April 12, 1925. 
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Miss Dorothy M. Roehm, 3319 Hogarth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Myra Rogers, Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 1922. 

Dr. Robert Samuel Rogers, Madison, N. J. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. John Carew Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 

Dean Florence K. Root, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1919. 

Miss Mabel V. Root, Catskill, N. Y. 1920. 

Dr. Ruskin R. Rosborough, Duke University, Durham, N. C. (Box 304). 1920. 

S. L. Millard Rosenberg, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 1923. 

Prof. Clarence F. Ross, Allgeheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 

Prof. M. I. Rostovtzeff, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1923. 

Prof. A. M. Rovelstad, Luther College, Decorah, Ia. (206 Ohio St.). 1921. 

Miss Adele M. Roth, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 1922. 

Prof. William T. Rowland, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1919. 

Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

*William Sener Rusk, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1921. 

Albert A. Ruskin, 75 Astor St., Boston, Mass. 1925. 

Miss Marie L. Russell, 640 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1924. 

Prof. P. W. Russell, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 1920. 

Dr. Thomas De Coursey Ruth, care of F. S. Ruth & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 1914. 

Prof. H. Osborne Ryder, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1922. 

*Prof. Frances E. Sabin, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1920. . 

Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(The Belmont, 86th St. and Broadway). 1875. 

*Prof. Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (247 Lothrop 
St.). Life member. 1912. 

Dr. John Sampson, Librarian, University of Liverpool, Liverpool, England. 
1925. 

*Prof. Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (521 
Thompson St.). Life member. 1899. 

*Dr. Eva Matthews Sanford, College for Women of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, O. 1924. 

Henry B. Sargent, 247 Church St., New Haven, Conn. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Rachel Louisa Sargent, Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill. 1923. 

Lt. Col. Winthrop Sargent, Jr., Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Life member). 
1900. | 

Prof. Kenneth J. Saunders, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 1924. 

*Dr. John Joseph Savage, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1925. 

Prof. John Alexander Sawhill, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 1921. 

Pres. W. 8. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 1882. . 

Prof. John Nevin Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
1921. 
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Prof. Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Hamil- 
ton Court, 39th and Chestnut Sts.). 1921. 

Prof. Hugo Karl Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (822 Men- 
docino Ave.). 1920. 

*Alfred Cary Schlesinger, Faculty Club, Williamstown, Mass. 1922. 

*Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Ellis Schnabel, North East High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. D. T. Schoonover, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 1912. 

*J. T. Schultz, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1925. 

Henry B. Schwartz, Dept. of Public Instruction, T. H., Honolulu, T. H. 1924. 

Dr. Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, the Gennadeion, American School, Athens, 
Greece. 1924. 

Prof. Robert Maxwell Scoon, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 49 Arthur St., Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. Harry Fletcher Scott, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1921. 

Miss Inez G. Scott, American Academy, Rome, 29, Italy. 1926. 

*Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. (1958 
Sheridan Rd.). 1898. 

C. Randolph J. Scott, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1924. 

*Kenneth Scott, University Club, Madison, Wis. 1923. 

Oreon E. Scott, 800 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. Henry S. Scribner, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1045 
Murray Hill Ave.). Life member. 1889. 

Miss Laura Seguine, West Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

Dr. Lewis L. Sell, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (15 Park Row). 1916. 

Prof. William Tunstall Semple, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (315 
Pike St.). . Life member. 1910. 

Prof. Joachim Henry Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1321 Bay 
View Pl.). 1900. 

F. C. Shaw, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. (3711 Mercier St.). 1923. 

*Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (Battle Road). 
Life member. 1906. 

Prof. Dade B. Shearer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1924. 

Prof. Caroline Sheldon, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 1922. 

Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (39 Kirkland 
St.). 1881. 

Prof. Henry V. Shelley, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. (126 Porter St.). 1919. 

Joseph Shendill, Society of the Divine Word, Techny, Ill. 1925. 

C. Sidney Shepard, New Haven, N. Y. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. William P. Shepard, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1922. 

Miss Helen McNeely Sheriff, Martin’s Ferry High School, Martin’s Ferry, O. 
(309 Lincoln Ave., Cadiz). 1925. 

Charles L. Sherman, 12 Francis St., Newport, R. I. 1921. 

*Prof. L. R. Shero, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. (Life member). 
1921. 

Dr. Alexander Shewan, Seagate, St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland. 1924. 
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George W. H. Shield, 1537 W. 46th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 1925. 

Dr. Emily L. Shields, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford Terrace). 
1909. 

*Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900. 

Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (410 N. 
Butler St.). 1900. 

Prof. Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

*Dr. E. G. Sihler, Professor Emeritus, New York University, University Heights, 
N. Y. (252 8S. 6th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.). 1876. 

Pres. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906. 

Miss Adelaide Douglas Simpson, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1919. 

Prof. S. B. Slack, 17 Barton Crescent, Dawlish, Devon, England. 1920. 

William Sloane, 689 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Charles N. Smiley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 1907. 

Miss Elizabeth F. Smiley, 890 S. Redman St., Marshall, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1715 
Kendall Ave.). 1883. 

Charles H. Smith, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 1919. 

Prof. Charles S. Smith, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
1895. 

Prof. E. Marion Smith, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 1924. 

Dr. Gertrude E. Smith, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

Prof. Hamilton J. Smith, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. ae Carl- 
ton). 1924. 

Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 

Henry Roy William Smith, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1925. 

*Prof. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1910. 

Prof. Lillian S. Smith, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1919. 

Miss Maria W. Smith, 6 Lantern Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 1923. 

Dr. R. Morris Smith, Wittenberg Academy, Springfield, O. (280 W. Cecil St.). 
1920. 

Prof. Reuben Valentine Smith, 409 Parkview Ave., Columbus, O. 1923. 

*Dr. Stanley Barney Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (159 Amazon 
Pl.). 1921. 

Dr. William F. Smith, University of California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles, 
Cal. (855 N. Vermont Ave.). 1922. 

Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elm- 
wood Ave.). Life member. 1886. 

Miss Catherine L. Snell, 416 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. 1924. 

Prof. Thomas Henry Sonnedecker, Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O. 1919. 

*Dr. John W. Spaeth, Jr., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1923. 

Mrs. Augusta de Laguna Spaulding, 1435 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 
1921. 

*Prof. Floyd A. Spencer, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 1922. 

Pres. W. G. Spencer, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 1921. 

Miss ee Spring, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1917. 
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Prof. Oscar Emil Staaf, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 1917. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (177 Wood- 
ruff Ave.). 1901. 

Miss Ida L. Stauf, Stanford University, Cal. (Box 292, Palo Alto). 1924. 

John Barker Stearns, 83 Morris St., Whitneyville, Conn. 1922. 

Prof. John Burroughs Stearns, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 1922. 

*Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Il]. 1907. 

Thomas B. Steel, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 222). 1925. 

Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (101 24th Ave. S.): 
Life member. 1893. 

Cornelius L. Steinberg, 2812 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Fla. 1923. 

Prof. Guido H. Stempel, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (723 S. Park 
Ave.). 1921. 

Theodore T. Stenberg, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1924. 

Prof. Rufus T. Stephenson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1910. 

*Prof. James Sterenberg, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1910. 

Prof. M. W. Sterling, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. (1129 Louisiana 
St.). 1923. 

Henry G. Stevens, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1925. 

Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 1909. 

Rev. William M. Stinson, Boston College, Boston, Mass. (Chestnut Hill, 67). 
1923. 

Charles W. Stone, 488 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Alvin H. M. Stonecipher, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1914. 

*Prof. S. E. Stout, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 1915. 

Prof. Frederick Eugene Stratton, Fargo College, Fargo, N. D. 1919. 

Dr. Robert P. Strickler, Southwestern, The College of the Mississsippi Valley, 
Memphis, Tenn. 1911. 

Eugene H. Strittmatter, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (803 Hartley 


Hall). 1922. 
Dr. Mildred C. Struble, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1923. 


Prof. Donald Clive Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1916. 

Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1901. 

Harold J. Stukey, 219 Linden Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 1926. 

Miss Frances Sturgess, 326 N. 6th St., Vandalia, Ill. 1925. 

Mrs. Anne B. B. Sturgis, 116 Elm St., Oberlin, O. 1920. 

S. Warren Sturgis, Groton, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Albert Morey Sturtevant, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. (924 
Louisiana St.). 1922. 

Prof. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Box 1849, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn., 
and 28 Myrtle Ave., Edgewater, N. J. 1901. 

*Miss Susie Mary Sullivan, Barnard Hall, Madison, Wis. 1924. 

Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1912. 

Miss Margaret Louise Tallmadge, 301 Wyckoff Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 1925. 
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*Prof. Rollin Harvelle Tanner, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. 
(Life member). 1911. 

Rt. Rev. John J. Tannrath, 4371 Lindell Boul., St. Louis, Mo. (Life member). 
1923. 

*Prof. Helen H. Tanzer, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1910. 

*Miss Elizabeth Tappan, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1923. 

Prof. John S. P. Tatlock, 6 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass. 1915. 

Meaburn Talbot Tatham, Northcourt House, Abingdon, Berks, England. 1924. 

Prof. Eugene Tavenner, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (McMillan 
Hall). 1912. 

Prof. Archer Taylor, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1920. 

Gilbert H. Taylor, Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan. 1922. 

*Dr. John W. Taylor, 334 Colvin Parkway, Buffalo, N. Y. 1919. 

Prof. Lily Ross Taylor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1912. 

Miss Margaret E. Taylor, 128 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 1926. 

tProf. Mary Elizabeth Taylor, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
1924. 

Prof. Susan D. Tew, Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 1919. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, The Deanery, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Clara Louise Thompson, Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 1920. 

R. H. B. Thompson, St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dean David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 

Prof. George R. Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 1901. 

*Dr. John B. Titchener, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life mem- 
ber). 1923. 

Prof. Otis Johnson Todd, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., 
Can. 1923. 

Miss Lena B. Tomson, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 1921. 

*Prof. Catherine Torrance, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1920. 

Prescott Winson Townsend, Bloomington, Ind. 1925. 

Dr. Hermann Lloyd Tracy, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manit., Can. 
1924. 

Miss Elizabeth McJimsey Tyng, 1260 Emerson St., Palo Alto, Cal. 1916. 

Prof. Berthold L. Ullman, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (826 S. Homan 
Ave.). Life member. 1910. 

Miss Mary Pence Underhill, 144 Cole St., San Francisco, Cal. 1923. 

Prof. Harry Brown Van Deventer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1907. 

Prof. Justin Loomis Van Gundy, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. 1920. 

Prof. Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 

*Prof. La Rue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1905. 


ft Died, Dec. 23, 1925. 
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Miss Susan E. Van Wert, Hunter High School, New York, N. Y. (316 W. 112th 
St.). 1914. 

Miss Elisabeth Vardaman, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1925. 

Prof. Agnes Carr Vaughan, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1917. 

Prof. N. P. Viachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 

Guy R. Vowles, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1924. 

J. Homer Wade, 3903 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Emily L. Wadsworth, Ilinois College, Jacksonville, Ml. 1922. 

Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 1911. 

Prof. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1593. 

Miss Mary Violet Waite, Oak Hill Pl., Cayuga Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 

Dr. John W. H. Walden, 7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge. Mass. 18S9. 

G. Byron Waldrop, Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Arthur Tappan Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1895. 

Dr. Lou V. Walker, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. (11 Iowa Apart- 
ments). 1925. 

*Miss Florence Elisabeth Wallace, 66 West St., Northampton, Mass. 1924. 

Sherman Le Roy Wallace, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1925. 

John Stephen Walsh, New Hampshire State College, Durham, N. H. 1922. 

*Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1S94. 

Prof. William D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 

James R. Ware, American University Unien, 173 Boulevard St. Germain, 
Paris, France (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Florence Waterman, Winsor School. Bostan, Mass. 1921, 

Prof. John C. Watson, 5482'5 University Ave., Hyde Park Station, Chicago, 
‘Tih = =1902. 

*Prof. Robert Henning Webb, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1909. 

Prof. Hermann J. Weber, Berkdley, Cal. (IST La Lema Ave.) 1913. 

Prof. Shirley H. Weber, 106 Broadmead,. Princetan, N. J. 1914. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, National Cathedral School, Washingtan, D.C. 1890. 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 1902. 

Prof. William Jehn Weis, Lovola University. Chieagso, Tl 1924. 

Dr. Herbert T. Weiskotten, Wagner Collese, Staten Island. N.Y. 1919. 

Prof. Charles Heald Weller. State University af Iowa, Iowa City, Ta. 1905. 

J. Wells) Wadham College. Oxford. England. 1924. 

Dr. Allen B. West, Wheaten College, Narten, Mass 1924. 

Dean Andrew F. West. Princeton University, Princeton, N. JL PS 

Louis C. West. T06 Citizens Building, Cleveland. QO. (Life member’. 1921, 

H. Theedoriec Westbrook. Catumiia University, New York City (Hamiton 
Hall. 1923, 

Prof. John R. Westhrock. Westminster Catlere. Fultan. Mea. 1923. 

Prof. J. H. Westeott. Princeton University, Princeton. NL J. 1881. 

Prof. Widiam Linn Westermana, Columba University, New York City Heat 
Hali). lat. 

Prof. Arthur Harold Weston, Lawrence Covege, Appreton, Wis. SS E. Johna 
Sw. 1915, 
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— Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass, (Life 

member). 1906. 

Prof. Arthur Leslie Wheeler, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (138 
Jefferson Road). 1899. 

President-Emeritus Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. (2425 Ridge Rd.). 1879. 

Benjamin Webb Wheeler, 545 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1920. 

Prof. George Meason Whicher, Amherst, Mass. 1891. 

*Dr. Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Rd.). 
1886. 

Howell North White, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. John B. White, Route 1, Orlando, Fla. 1920. 

John G. White, 1565 Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 1922. 

Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1911. 

*Dr. Philip B. Whitehead, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1920. 

Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
1906. 

Prof. Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal. 1906. 

Dr. Carol VanBuren Wight, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1923. 

Dr. Alfred Reynolds Wightman, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. (81 
Front St.). 1920. 

— Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life member). 

1898. 

Prof. Eliza G. Wilkins, 10419 Grandview Ave., Boulder, Col. 1917. 

Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams, Chesbrough Dwellings, Toledo, O. 1922. 

Charles Richard Williams, Benedict House, Princeton, N. J. 1887. 

Prof. Edward Thomas Williams, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1410 
Scenic Ave.). 1919. 

Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 

*E. R. B. Willis, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 1906. 

*Miss Lillian M. Wilson, 5464 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

Prof. Margaret B. Wilson, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1921. 

Miss Minnie Louise Wilson, 3 Piper Building, Cincinnati, O. 1925. 

Dr. Pearl Cleveland Wilson, Miss Chandor’s School, New York, N. Y. (65 Morn- 
ingside Ave.). 1919. 

Prof. William Jerome Wilson, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 1918. 

Prof. Herbert Wing, Jr., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. (429 W. South St.). 
1915. 

*Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1906. 

Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Stephens City, Va. 1909. 

*Miss Ruth Witherstine, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (15 Franklin St.). 
1922. 
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H. Rey Wolf, South Philadelphia High School for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. (16 
School Lane, Ardmore). 1921. 

Prof. William Dudley Woodhead, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1920. 

*Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. (808 Main St.). 
1901. 

Miss Lillian Allen Woodruff, 31 Park St., Ashtabula, O. 1925. 

Prof. James Haughton Woods, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (16 
Prescott Hall). 1923. ; 

Miss Eunice Work, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 1926. 

Prof. F. Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1910. 

*Dr. Horace Wetherill Wright, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 1918. 

John Max Wulfing, 3448 Longfellow Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. William Frank Wyatt, 45 Sawyer Ave., Tufts College, 57, Mass. 1915. 

Prof. Herbert H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 

Mrs. Helen D. Yetter, Perrenoud Apartments, Denver, Col. (Life member). 
1921. 

Arthur Milton Young, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
1923. 

*Prof. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (312 W. 88th 
St.). 1890. 

Dr. Charles Hamline Zimmerman, 155 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 1920. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION! 


ARTICLE I.—NAME AND OBJECT 


1. This Society shall be known as ‘‘ The American Philological Association.”’ 
2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 
ARTICLE II.—OFFICERS 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of twelve, composed of the above 
officers and seven other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 


ARTICLE III.—MEETINGS 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 


ARTICLE IV.—MEMBERS 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initia- 
tion fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of four dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


1 As amended December 31, 1925. 
cl 
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ARTICLE V.—SUNDRIES 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only 
under the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI.—AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have 
been proposed. 


COMMITTEES AND BUSINESS MATTERS 


1. NOMINATING CoMMITTEE, established July 8, 1903 (xxxiv, xix, xlvi). 
One member retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced by a 
successor named by the President of the Association. The present membership 
of the committee is as follows:— 


Dean Clifford H. Moore. 

Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel. 
Professor Francis G. Allinson. 
Professor Edward Kennard Rand. 
Dean Gordon Jennings Laing. 


2. PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PactiFIc Coast. The present terms 
of affiliation between this Association and the American Philological Association 
are defined in the articles of agreement adopted by the two Associations in 
December, 1916 (xxv, xi f.), and November, 1917 (xtvi1, xiv), respectively. 


3. SALARY OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. In December, 1923, the 
Association voted that the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer be fixed at 
$750, to include any outlay for clerical help; and that the expenses of the 
Secretary in attending the annual meeting be paid by the Association (LIv, xiii). 


4, PuBuicaTion. By vote of the Association (December, 1919) the publica- 
tion of the annual volume was put in charge of the Secretary (L, xi). 


5. Lire MEMBERSHIPS. On December 31, 1914, it was voted by the Asso- 
ciation that the Treasurer be instructed to fund all sums received for life 
memberships (XLV, xiv). 


6. By vote of the Association (December 28, 1918), no member is entitled 
to receive the annual volume unless he has paid the dues for the year for which 
the volume is issued (XLIX, vii). 


7. AMERICAN CLAssICAL LEAGUE. By vote of the Association (XLIX, viii; 
LIV, xiii), the Executive Committee appoints annually a delegate to the Council 
of the American Classical League. The delegate for 1926 is Professor Roland 
G. Kent. 


8. AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. On December 31, 1919, 
the Association declared its adherence to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which represents North America as a member of the Union Acadé- 
mique Internationale (L, ix—x). The delegates of the Association to the Council 
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are Professors W. K. Prentice and A. L. Wheeler. The following scholarly 
projects of special interest to the Association have been approved by the Council 
for consideration by the Union: a corpus of ancient vases; a new medieval 
Latin dictionary; a catalogue of alchemical manuscripts (Greek, Latin, and 
Oriental); continuation of the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum and the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum; a repertory of collections and catalogues of Greek 
manuscripts; a collection of Greek Christian inscriptions; adoption of a uniform 
method of publishing Greek and Latin papyri; adoption of an international 
auxiliary language. Of these projects the first three have been adopted by the 
Union. The Council also has committees on medieval Latin studies and on 
a glossary of technical Latin terms. It has founded a journal of medieval 
studies. Other important projects, less closely connected with the field of the 
Association, are in operation or under consideration, among them a survey of 
learned societies and a dictionary of American biography. The organization and 
constitution of the Council, the statutes of the Union, the proceedings of the 
Council and its Executive Committee, and brief accounts of the meetings of the 
Union are found in the Bulletin of the Council, 1133 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. (No. 1, Oct., 1920; 2, Dec., 1922; 3, Dec., 1924; 4, June, 
1925; 5, May, 1926). Communications should be addressed to Professor E. 
C. Armstrong, 26 Edgehill St., Princeton, N. J. 


9. ENDOWMENT. The endowment committee, established December 31, 
1919 (L, xi), is constituted as follows:— 


Fairfax Harrison, Chairman. Principal Maurice Hutton. 
G. A. Plimpton, Treasurer. Professor John M. Manly. 
Professor J. W. Hewitt, Secretary. Dean Clifford H. Moore. 
{Professor Charles E. Bennett. Professor Frank G. Moore. 
Dr. Arthur Fairbanks. Dr. Paul Elmer More. 
tProfessor B. L. Gildersleeve. Professor John C. Rolfe. 
Professor G. L. Hendrickson. Professor Paul Shorey. 


Professor Herbert Weir Smyth. 


The principal of the endowment fund on May 1, 1925 amounted to about 
$11,800. The regulations governing its use and management, as adopted by 
the Association, are found in Vol. Liu, p. xii. 


10. Abstracts published in the Proceedings are limited by vote of the Associa- 
tion (December 31, 1919) to 300 words in length (1, xi). 


11. Commrtrer on AN INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE, appointed 
December 30, 1920 (11, xii) :— 


Professor W. A. Oldfather. Professor Dean P. Lockwood. 
Professor Carl D. Buck. Dean Clarence W. Mendell. 
Professor Roland G. Kent. Professor H. P. Nutting. 


Professor L. J. Paetow. 


¢ Died, May 2, 1921. { Died, January 9, 1924. 
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12. ComMITTEE ON MEDIEVAL LaTIN, appointed December 29, 1922 (x11, 


xiv) :— 


Professor M. B. Ogle, Chairman 


Professor C. H. Beeson. 
Professor Cornelia C. Coulter. 
Professor H. R. Fairclough. 
Professor K. P. Harrington. 


Professor G. D. Kellogg. 
Professor D. P. Lockwood. 
Professor E. T. Sage. 
Professor B. L. Ullman. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annually published Transactions of the American Philological 
Association give the full text of such papers as the Executive 
Committee decides to publish. 

The annually published Proceedings contain the programme and 
minutes of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, a 
record of the publications of members of the Association, lists of 
its officers and members, brief notes of its most important commit- 
tees and business matters, and information regarding its publica- 
tions. 

The Transactions and Proceedings are issued in a single volume. 
The Transactions are not published separately; a few separate 
copies of the Proceedings are available each year. 

For the contents of the Transactions, Volumes 1-xxxIv inclusive, 
see Volume xxxIVv, pp. cxliil ff.; for xxxv—xLvm, Volume xLvIl, 
pp. lxxxviii ff. The contents of Volumes xivitI-Lv are as follows: 


1917—Volume XLVIII 


Stuart, D. R.: Petrarch’s indebtedness to the libellus of Catullus. 

Moore, C. H.: The decay of nationalism under the Roman Empire. 

Hewitt, J. W.: Some aspects of the treatment of ingratitude in Greek and 
English literature. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Tenuis and media. 

Bradley, C. B.: The history of the Sukhéthai letters. 

Carnoy, A. J.: The predicating sentence. 

Bassett, S. E.: The hephthemimeral caesura in Greek hexameter poetry. 

Uliman, B. L.: Horace on the nature of satire. 

Lanman, C. R.: Hindu ascetics and their powers. 

Proceedings of the forty-ninth annual meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., 1917. 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1917. 


1918—Volume XLIX 


Pease, A. S.: On the authenticity of the Hercules Oetaeus. | 
Flickinger, R. C.: The accusative of exclamation: Lucretius to Ovid. 
Bassett, S. E.: The suitors of Penelope. 

Bourne, Ella: Augustus as a letter-writer. 

Tavenner, Eugene: The Roman farmer and the moon. 
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Steele, R. B.: The similes in Latin epic poetry. 

Carnoy, A. J.: The real nature of dissimilation. 

Lockwood, D. P.: Two thousand years of Latin translation from the Greek. 

Brewster, E. H.: The synthesis of the Romans. 

Hadgzsits, G. D.: Lucretius as a student of Roman religion. 

Proceedings of the fiftieth annual meeting, New York, N. Y., 1918. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1918. 


1919—Volume L (Semi-Centennial) 


Moore, F. G.: A history of the American Philological Association. 

Shorey, Paul: Fifty years of classical studies in America. 

Bloomfield, Maurice: Fifty years of comparative philology in America. 

Elmore, Jefferson: The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. 

Kent, R. G.: The Latin language in the fourth century. 

Merrill, E. T.: The Church in the fourth century. 

Moore, C. H.: The pagan reaction in the late fourth century. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Claudian. 

Pease, A. S.: The attitude of Jerome toward pagan literature. 

Sage, E. T.: The publication of Martial’s poems. 

Calhoun, G. M.: Oral and written pleading in Athenian courts. 

Proceedings of the fifty-first annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1919. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1919. 

Indices to Volumes xLI-t. 


1920—Volume LI 


Prentice, W. K.: Thermopylae and Artemisium. 

Kent, R. G.: The alleged conflict of the accents in Latin verse. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Prorsus. 

Manning, C. A.: The Tauric Maiden and allied cults. 

Schmidt, Nathaniel: Bellerophon’s tablet and the Homeric question in the light 
of Oriental research. 

Rand, E. K.: Prudentius and Christian humanism. 

Taylor, J. W.: Gemistus Pletho as a moral philosopher. 

McCartney, E. S.: Spontaneous generation and kindred notions in antiquity. 

Taylor, L. R.: The worship of Augustus in Italy during his lifetime. 

Van Hook, La Rue: The exposure of infants at Athens. 

Radford, R. S.: The juvenile works of Ovid and the spondaic period of his 
metrical art. 

Tanner, R. H.: The 'Apxidoxoe of Cratinus and Callias 6 \axxém)ovuros. 

Proceedings of the fifty-second annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., 1920. 

Proceedings of the twenty-second annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1920. 
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1921—Volume LI 


Sturtevant, E. H.: The character of the Latin accent. 

Petersen, Walter: The speaker and the hearer. 

Oldfather, W. A.: Richard Bentley’s critical notes on Arrian’s Discourses of 
Epictetus. 

Mendell, C. W.: Literary reminiscences in the Agricola. 

Allinson, F. G.: On a fragment of comedy attributed to Menander. 

Boak, A. E. R.: Two contracts for division of property from .Graeco-Roman 
Egypt. 

Ballou, S. H.: The carriére of the higher Roman officials in Egypt in the second 
century. 

Bonner, Campbell: A papyrus describing magical powers. 

Miller, Walter: Theracles, potter, in the light of the Greek drama. 

Bassett, S. E.: The function of the Homeric simile. 

Radford, R. S.: The Priapea and the Vergilian Appendix. 

Proceedings of the fifty-third annual meeting, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1921. 

Proceedings of the twenty-third annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1921. 


1922—Volume LIII 


Fairclough, H. R.: The poems of the Appendix Vergiliana. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Syllabification and syllable quantity in Greek and Latin. 

Bassett, S. E.: The three threads of the plot of the Iliad. 

Kent, R. G.: The educated Roman and his accent. 

Bellinger, A. R.: Catullus and the Ciris. 

Lanman, C. R.: The Sanskrit aorists: their classification and history. 

Hale, W. G.: Stampini and Pascal on the Catullus manuscripts. 

Dewing, H. B.: A dialysis of the fifth century A.D. in the Princeton Collection 
of Papyri. 

Winter, J. G.: Some literary papyri in the University of Michigan Collection. 

Bonner, Campbell: A papyrus of Dioscurides in the University of Michigan 
Collection. 

Miller, C. W. E.: The pronunciation of Greek and Latin prose, or, Ictus, 
accent, and quantity in Greek and Latin prose and poetry. 

Proceedings of the fifty-fourth annual meeting, New Haven, Conn., 1922. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1922. 


1923—Volume LIV 


Moore, F. G.: Annalistic method as related to the book divisions in Tacitus. 

Ullman, B. L.: Petrarch’s favorite books. 

DeWitt, N. W.: The influence of the saviour sentiment upon Virgil. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Harmony and clash of accent and ictus in the Latin hex- 
ameter. 
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Prentice, W. K.: Callisthenes, the original historian of Alexander. 

Kent, R. G.: Likes and dislikes in elision, and the Vergilian Appendix. 

Robinson, R. P.: Valerius Cato. 

Bassett, S. E.: Hector’s fault in honor. 

McCown, C. C.: The Ephesia grammata in popular belief. 

Bloomfield, Maurice: Joseph and Potiphar in Hindu fiction. 

Radford, R. S.: The language of the Pseudo-Vergilian Catalepton with especial 
reference to its Ovidian characteristics. 

Kelsey, F. W.: A:’waxed tablet of the year 128 A.D. 

Perry, B. E.: Some aspects of the literary art of Apuleius in the Metamorphoses. 

Proceedings of the fifty-fifth annual meeting, Princeton, N. J., 1923. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1923. 


1924—Volume LV 


Robinson, D. M.: A new Latin economic edict from Pisidian Antioch. 

Sanders, H. A.: A Latin document from Egypt. 

Hewitt, J. W.: The development of political gratitude. 

Ware, J. R., and Kent, R. G.: The old Persian cuneiform inscriptions of 
Artaxerxes II and Artaxerxes III. 

Stout, 8S. E.: The eight-book manuscripts of Pliny’s letters. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Accent and ictus in the Latin elegiac distich. 

Ogle, M. B.: Dame Gossip’s réle in epic and drama. 

Taylor, J. W.: Bessarion the mediator. 

Brotherton, Blanche: The plot of the Miles Gloriosus. 

Shipley, F. W.: Hiatus, elision, caesura, in Virgil’s hexameter. 

West, L. C.: Commercial Syria under the Roman empire. 

Sanford, Eva M.: The use of classical Latin authors in the Libri Manuales. 

Proceedings of the fifty-sixth annual meeting, Chicago, IIl., 1924. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1924. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary until they are 
out of print. 

Fifty reprints of articles in the Transactions, and twenty reprints 
of abstracts in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for distribu- 
tion. Additional copies are furnished at cost. 

The ‘‘Transactions for” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state—not the year of publication, but rather—the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, ac- 
cording to the following table:— 
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The Transactions for 1869 and The Trans. for 1898 form Vol. xxrx 
1870 form Vol. 1 ne ’ 1899 ‘“ ‘“* xxx 
The Trans. for 1871 ‘“ “oq “a 1900 ‘“ ‘* XXXI 
66 66 1872 66 66 lil 66 6e 1901 “sé 66 XXXII 
6é 66 1873 66 6é IV 66 46 1902 66 66 XXXIII 
6¢ 66 1874 66 66 Vv 66 sé 1903 6s 66 XXXIV 
66 6é 1875 66 66 VI 66 é¢ 1904 66 66 XXKV 
66 sé 1876 66 66 Vil 66 66 1905 66 &é XXXVI 
66 $é 1877 66 6é Vill 66 66 1906 66 66 XXXVII 
66 66 1878 46 66 1x 66 6é 1907 66 66 XXXVIII 
66 66 1879 66 $6 x 6é 66 1908 66 66 XXXIX 
6é 6é 1880 6¢ 66 XI 6¢ 66 1909 66 66 XL 
6 6é 1881 66 66 XII 66 66 1910 6s 66 XLI 
66 46 1882 66 6 XIII 66 sé 1911 66 46 XLII 
66 66 1883 66 6% XIV 66 66 1912 66 é<é XLIII 
6% 66 1884 6é 6é XV 66 66 1913 66 66 XLIV 
66 66 1885 $6 66 XvI 66 66 1914 66 66 XLV 
66 6é 1886 66 66 XVII 66 66 1915 66 64 XLVI 
“ 1887 ‘* “XVIII ei * 1916 ‘“* “ xivit 
sé 6é 1888 66 66 XIX 66 66 1917 66 6 XLVIII 
66 66 1889 6é 6e xx 6é 66 1918 66 66 XLIX 
66 66 1890 sé 66 XxI 66 66 1919 6% 66 L 
66 66 1891 66 63 XXII 66 6< 1920 66 sé LI 
6¢ 66 1892 as 6s XXIII 66 66 1921 63 66 LII 
66 66 1893 66 66 XXIV 66 66 1922 66 66 LIII 
é¢ 66 1894 66 66 XXV “6 é<é 1923 sé 66 LIV 
66 66 1895 66 66 XXVI 66 66 1924 66 66 LV 
66 sé 1896 66 66 XXVII 66 664 1925 66 66 LVI 
a i 1897 ‘ “XXVIII 


Volumes I-xXXVI and LiI can be secured in paper binding only; 
Volumes XXVIII-xxxvil, and xxxIx—xLil, in red cloth binding 
only; Volumes xxVII, XXXVIII, XLIV—-LI, and LIII-LV, in either paper 
or red cloth. The red cloth binding is one which the Association 
has used for twenty-five years for the convenience of its members. 

The price of these volumes, bound in paper, is $2.00 apiece, 
except Volumes xv, XX, XXIII, XXXII, XXXVI, XL, XLI, and XLIII- 
XLIx, for which $2.50 is charged, and Volumes L-Lv, the price of 
which is $3.00. Where the cloth binding is ordered, fifty cents per 
volume must be added to the above prices. Volumes v, vi, and 
vii are out of print. A charge of fifty cents per copy is made for 
reprints of the indices to Volumes xxxI-xL; and seventy-five cents 
for the indices to Volumes XLI-L. 

Odd volumes will be bound by the Lancaster Press, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa., at a price to be quoted upon application. 


Orders for the publications of the Association should be sent to 
the Secretary, Professor Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut. For prices, see above. 
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To ARTICLES AND ABSTRACTS 


Arabic numerals refer to the Transactions, Rcman to the Proceedings. 


Accent, of prose and verse different?: 
1502; in papyrus, denote pitch: 
1526: of Greek words in Latin verse: 
157; of Greek sweeter than of Latin: 
157; of Greek proper names: 158; 
in Latin had a stress element: 160; 
stress accent of Greek words: 161. 

Aegina, Early Rise of: xxxiv f. 

Aeneas, magnanimity of: 201; treat- 
ment of Helen: 201; grief for an 
enemy: 20121; contrast with 
Turnus: 202; length of stay at 
Carthage: xxxvi f. 

Aeneid II, 567-588: 172 ff.; IV, 550- 
551: 26 ff., arms of primitive Italy 
in: xxxv f.; Aen. I, 755: V, 626; 
xxxvi f. 

Alcidamas, v. Certamen; relation to 
Certamen: 120, 122; his object: 
124; Alcidamas tradition now 
proved: 124 f.; not responsible for 
entire Certamen, 125; stress on im- 
provisation: 127; used by Tzetzes: 
129. 

Alcinous, brother of Arete: 49; his 
fairy palace: 50. 

Androtion, source for Aristotle and 
Plut.: 107. 

Apparitores, Mommsen on: 141; 
guilds of, were the freedmen’s 
aristocracy: 144. 

Apple, how it became the token of 
love: 70 ff.; of discord a love token: 
70; thrown at lover or bridegroom: 
70; significance rests in the throw- 
ing?: 71; bitten apples: 71; 
symbolism of: 72; typical of fer- 
tility: 72; resemblance to breasts: 
7219; so-called, not real apples: 73; 
golden=pomegranate: 73 f.; not 
oranges: 7431; citrons, quinces: 
74 f.; association with Venus fairy 
late: 75; seeds of as love oracles: 
79; unites excellencies of all fruits: 
81. 

Arabic bible in Spain; xxxiii f. 

Arehonship, importance diminished 
by lot: 114. 
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Areopagus, deterioration of: 114; 
number of members: 114%*; shorn 
of power: 117; functions of: 117%, 

Aristocracies, fall of and emancipation 
of men’s minds: 162, 170. 

Arms of primitive Italy: xxxv; of 
Latins in Aeneid: xxxvi; lavish use 
of gold in: xxxvi; prominence of 
iron: XXXVi. 

Arruns, insincere character of: 20615, 

Art, didactic mission: 101; its in- 
terest in Romulus: 104. 

Aspirates, treatment of in literary 
Latin: 18. 

Augustus, identified with Romulus- 
Quirinus: 82; name derived from 
augury?: 90, 84f.; a religious title: 
84, 88, 90; from a line of Ennius: 
85; derived from auctus?: 87, 90; 
connected with auctoritas: 87; name 
marked his power and position: 88; 
bestowed at second founding of 
Rome: 88, 90; a substitute for 
Romulus: 90; his program aided by 
Augustan writers: 96, 99; in Aen. 
placed between Romulus. and 
Numa: 96; interested in astrology: 
98; title borrowed from Antony's 
coins?: 102. 

Belt, the unlucky: 191, 212. 

Bible, Arabic in Spain: xxxiii f. 

Blessed Isles: 41. 

Burial, depreciation of: 203'%. 

Caesura, after et: 176. 

Calypso, as fairy mistress: 43; hint 

of cruelty in: 44 f.; doublet of 
Circe: 44. 

Camilla, ruthlessness of: 206. 

Carinae, site: 66; covered most of 
Velia: 68.: 

Cassone, plan of Rome on: 247. 

Certamen, v. Alcidamas: relation to 


Alcidamas: 120, 128; MS. tradi- 
tion: 121; date: 121 f., 123; in 
Petrie MS.: 122; older’ than 


Alcidamas: 123; Nietszche’s theory: 
128 f.; Busse’s theory: 123; critical 
ability of its author: 129. 
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Circe, as fairy mistress: 44 f.; blend- 
ing of beautiful and terrible: 47; 
humanness: 48; enchantress (cruel) 
element in: 53. 

City founders, cult of: 82. 

Clerk Colville, as fairy mistress ballad: 
39, 44. 

Colonization, reasons for Greek: 164; 
worked for freedom: 168. 

Commerce, remedy for evils of Greek 
state: 165; emancipating effect: 
165. 

Comparo, meaning of: 134 ff.; Jerome’s 
use of: 13724; does not indicate 
purchase: 138. 

Compound verbs, infrequent use in 
Vergil: 182. 

Courts at Athens, establishment of: 
106; did Solon establish them?: 
106, 110; his alleged object: 108; 
not needed in his time: 108; close 
relationship to ten tribes: 109; pro- 
portion of members to electorate: 
109, 110; scarcity of jurors: 109; 
substitutes for public courts: 110; 
established by Cleisthenes?: 111 f.; 
established by Pisistratus?: 11128; 
not necessary till after Persian Wars: 
112; democratic nature of: 11229; 
incessant litigation in empire: 113; 
won power from Areopagus: 117; 
pay of members: 118; established 
by Pericles: 119. 

Cremation, influence on idea of other- 
world: 409, 

Crop, care of by lessee: 219. 

Crown land, lease of: 213 ff. 

Democracies, not especially conducive 
to mental progress: 162; reason 
for growth of: 166; tend to stan- 
dardization: 170. 


Diastole, grammarians’ use of: 155, 
15612, 
Dicasteria: v. Courts; = heliaea?: 


1076; scholars misled by word: 111. 

Dido, soliloquy of: 26; attitude to 
marriage: 33. . 

Donatus (Aelius), source of glosses: 
2309, 23112, 23527, 

Drusus, Livy’s hopes in: xl. 

Ecclesia, judicial functions: 111. 

Eclipse, Thales’s prediction of: 170. 

Egg, seeds the eggs of plants: 80; 
productive of fecundity: 8073. 

Elision, at 3 m.: 176 f.; before et: 
1774, 

Emancipation, from feudalism and 
tradition: 167; and the fall of 
aristocracies: 162. 
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Enclisis, of & with est: 182, 183. 

Epigraphical method, an example of: 
255}. 

Epitaphs, census of Latin: 21. 

et, 18029, 178; before caesura: 176; 
spurious synaloepha of: 177; as 
unimportant word: 17711, 

Etruscan, early Latin borrowing from: 


Euripides, influenced the Helen epi- 
sode: 180; Orestes of: 18322, 

Exclamatory, sentences 
marked in Vergil: 32. 

Fagutalia, inserted as explanation of 
Velia: 59; site of Fagutal: 59; not 
a hill but a grove or sacellum: 60. 

Fairy Mistress Theme in Odyssey: 
37 ff.; peril of her guests: 39; 
distinct from swan-maiden type: 
39°; the offended: 408; and modern 
Greek Nereids: 42; never acquired 
ethical content: 42; Calypso as: 
43; Circe as: 44f.; cruelty of: 46; 
transformations by: 46; knows 
future: 47; Nausicaa as: 52; 
weakened form of a goddess: 53. 

Farm animals, furnished by lessor: 227. 

Jerarum or ferae more: 26ff., esp. 35. 

Fertility, of soil decreases rapidly: 164. 

Fertility charm, apple as: 71; rice as: 
718; pith as: 71'3; seeds as: 75 ff.: 
nuts as: 77; eggsas: 80; quinceas: 
81. 

Feudalism in Greece: 163. 

Fig, fertility of: 76; collars of: 76. 

Fur(r)ina, relation to Furiae: 238 f. 

Games, prizes for the defeated: 189. 

Gaza, Theodore, fragments of a tract 
by: xli. 

Gemma Augustea: 102. 

Goodness, acquires moral sense: 168. 

Grammar, Greek, illustrated from 
modern newspaper: xXXxiv. 

Grammarians, alleged carelessness of: 
156 f. 

Hay, lack of was ruin of ancient world: 
164. 

Helen episode, Virgilian authorship of: 
172 ff.; influence of Euripides on: 
180. 

Heliaea = dikasteria: 1078; = ecclesia: 
111. 

Honey, magical property of: 451, 

Horace, and the scriptus quaestorius: 
130; uses his praenomen only once: 
132; arguments against his holding 
office of scribe: 143; pride at a low 
ebb: 144; extra-canonical writings: 
145. 


clearly 
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I. G., I?, 193, 194, 201; reconstruction 
of: 252 ff. 

Ictus metricus, neglected evidence on: 
150 ff.; not necessary for rhythm: 
150?; expiratory ictus nonexistent?: 
151; less important than word ac- 
cent: 154, 156, 157. 

Illuminations, date of: 242 ff.; three 
types of letters: 243 f.; color 
schemes of: 245 ff. 

Iron, magical property of; 45. 

Irony, in character of Turnus: 20715, 

Irrigation, duties of lessee in: 219, 227. 

Julius Caesar, relation to Romulus: 
82, 85; as second founder of Rome: 


Juno, a poor patron deity: 210. 

Lease, of crown land: 213 ff.; term of: 
218; on shares: 221. 

Lice, riddle of: 127. 

Lituus, on imperial coins: 101; con- 
nected with Romulus: 101; on 
gemma Augustea: 102; on altar to 
Lares Augusti: 102; in hand of 
Tiberius: 104. 

Livy, aids Augustus’ schemes: 94; 
emphasises his civil services: 95; 
prepares way to deify Augustus: 
99; note on date of birth: xl; 
planned to end history with death of 
Drusus: xl. 

Loan words, with weakened medial 
vowel: 9; from other than Attic- 
Ionic Greek: 11; criterion of: 12. 

Lot, election of archons by: 113, 116; 
consequences for legal system: 114, 
117. 

Love, apple as token of: 70 ff.; 
several fruits regarded as love-tokens 
75: fruits are love-tokens because of 
seeds: 80. 

Lucilius, possible literary affinities of 
two satires: xxxviii f. 

Lynx, mates only once: 27 f. 

Manichaeism, rescue of primal man in: 
xlii. 

Map, picture map of Rome in a manu- 
script of Valerius Maximus: 242; 
early maps of Rome: 246; two 
types of: 246. 

Marrow, seat of love: 71. 

Medallion, plan of Rome: 246. 

Mediterranean words in Greek: 7. 

Mezentius, character of: 202; his 
plea for burial: 203 f. 

Montes = oppida: 57; of Labeo pre- 
republican: 58. 

Monuments, on picture maps of Rome: 
244, 249 f. 
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Municipal politics at Rome: xxxiii. 

Musical signs in Latin verse: 153. 

Nausicaa, married to Odysseus: 48, 
52; humanized: 51; claims on 
Odysseus’s gratitude: 52; her desire 
for Odysseus: 52; a fairy mistress: 
52. 

Nereids, as spinners: 42!2; and fairy 
mistresses: 42; honey offered to: 4516, 

Newspaper, Greek grammar illus- 
trated from: xxxiv. 

Nudity, danger of: 47. 

Nuts, as fertility charms: 77 f.; given 
to boys by bridegroom: 77; oracles 
from: 797, 

Octavian, offered three names and 
took all: 89; augury of twelve 
vultures: 91; impressive list of 
victories: 95. 

Odyssey, Happy Otherworld and Fairy 
Mistress Themes in: 37 ff.; mdrchen- 
haft element in: 42; 

Oppius (mons), on only one inscrip- 
tion: 57; part of Septimontium: 
57; pre-Roman: 57; name obsolete 
in Varro’s time: 58. 

Orators (Attic), unreliability of: 107°. 

Ostracism, date of its institution, 114, 
1154; directed against Pisistratid 
party: 115‘°;: a temporary restitution 
of old functions of ecclesia: 1154; 
by unanimous vote only: 116*. 

Otherworld, The Happy: 37 ff.; 
Greek idea: 40; two different races’ 
ideas combined in: 40°; in Hesiod: 
41; Pindar: 41; Lucian: 41; ac- 
quires ethical significance: 41; 
in modern Greece: 41". 

Papyrus, lease of crown land on: 
213 ff.; two from Princeton collec- 
tion; xlii; a new fragment of the life 
of Homer on: 120 ff. 

Parilia, celebrated for Caesar’s victory: 


paro, derivation of: 13828, 

Partnership, of three lessees: 221. 

Paul, rhetorical elements in letters of; 
XXXiii. 

Pericles, why did he pay jurors?: 
118; created permanent dicasteria: 
119. 

Perspective plans of Rome: 
248. 


246 f., 


‘Phaeacians, ferrymen of the dead: 


4825, 51; isolation from mankind: 
49; close relation with gods: 49; 
contradictory accounts of their 
character: 51; derived from gray 
or light?: 51. 
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Pitch accent, used by educated 
Romans?: 160?!; in papyrus: 1528, 

Plato, first edition of Republic: 

Plautus, practice in transliterating 
Greek: 9; use of words already 
naturalized at Rome: 10, 13 f.; use 
of Greek phrases: 12; his spelling 
modernized: 10, 14. 

Pomegranate, the golden apple: 74; 
apple of discord as: 74; seeds of 
eaten: 76, 78; in Attis story: 78; 
seeds of in marriage rite: 78; of 
S. Catherine: 78. 

Population, foreign-born at Rome: 21; 
of Athens: 10918, 110. 

prae, in compound verbs in Vergil: 
183. 

‘‘purchase,’”” compared with comparo: 
135. 

Quantitative system of Romans: 16; 
broken down by Greek influence?: 


Questions, introduced by non: 31 f. 

Quintilian, on Dido’s complaint: 27. 

Quirinus, did Augustus bear this 
name?: 89 f.; = deified Romulus: 
90; temple of restored by Augustus: 
93; Octavian called: 98. 

re-, in composition implies obligation: 
131. 

Religion, two Greek religions side by 
side: 169. 

Remigius of Auxerre, influence of, on 
scholia: 229. 

Remus, crime of his murder effaced: 
93 f.; referred to as Remulus: 249. 

Rent, of crown land: 218; variation 
in: 224. 

Republic, of Plato, attempt to recon- 
struct the first edition: xxxvii. 

Rhetorical elements in the letters of 
Paul; xxxiii. 

Riddle in the Certamen: 127. 

Ritual survivals in Greek tragedy; 
xxxvii f. 

Rome, picture map of, in a manuscript 
of Valerius Maximus: 242 ff.; 
early maps of: 246. 

Romulus-Quirinus, identified with 
Augustus: 82; relation to Julius 
Caesar: 82; name too monarchical 
for use: 85, 89; desire to give the 
name to Augustus: 88 f.; same 
horoscope as Augustus: 98; death 
and deification: 99; his legend in 
imperial art: 104. 

Sale of public office, at Rome: 141; 
in modern times: 142. 
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Scheria, pure fairyland: 48: fanciful 
place names in: 49. 

Scholia, in a Paris MS. of Vergil: 
229 f.; influence of Remigius: 229. 

Scribes, Horace’s connection with: 
130 f.; his uncomplimentary ref- 
erences to: 132"; doubts concern- 
ing his connection with: 139; 
position among apparitores: 143; 
lists of, preserved: 148. 

Scriptus quaestorius, Horace and: 
130 ff. 

Seeds, obvious indication of fecundity: 
75; a8 amulet for fecundity: 75; 
of poppy: 75; of asparagus in 
aphrodisiacs: 76; eating of: 76, 80; 
oracles from: 79; made fruits 
symbols of love: 80; provision for 
in lease: 225; advance loan of: 227. 

Septimontium, also name of period: 
56, 58; festival of seven communi- 
ties: 56; eight names in list of hills: 
58. 

Servius, on Dido’s complaint: 27 f.; 
mistake in giving Augustus’s names: 
89 f.; on Latin accent of Greek 
words: 158, 160. 

Servius auctus, unidentified fragment 
of: 238. 

Sexprimi, names posted annually: 148. 

Shares, lease on: 221. 

Ship, intelligent and miraculous: 49. 

Simonides, distich of, at Florence; 
Xxxix f. 

Slang, Roman in the dramatists: 12 f. 

Slaves, male, rare before seventh cen- 
tury: 165. 

Spain, Arabic bible in; xxxiii f. 

Suetonius as source for life of Horace, 
133, 147; access to letters of 
Augustus, 133!9; reliability of his 
statements about Horace: 146 f., 
148; used inscriptions: 147. 

Synaloepha, in Helen episode: 175; in- 
volving et usually spurious: 177, 
179, 181; at 3 m.: 17748, 

Themistocles, responsible for deteri- 
oration of archons: 114?8. 

Thomas Rymer, perfect type of fairy 
mistress ballad: 39; seven years’ 
stay: 43; special food for: 44; 
knowledge of future: 47; mistakes 
the gay lady for B. Virgin Mary: 
52. 

Thurinus, nickname of Augustus: 8976, 

Tragedy, ritual survivals in Greek; 
Xxxvii f. 

Transformations, by fairy mistress: 
46; in Arthur and Gorlagon: 48%. 
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Tribute, of Delian League lists: 252 ff. 
lowered in 450 and 446: 253. 

Trojans, magnanimity of in Aeneid: 
199. 

Turnus, parallel with Dares: 189; 
youth of: 194%; ruthlessness of: 
195, 198; companion figure to Dido: 
204; physical beauty: 205; arro- 
gant: 206; admirable qualities: 
207; Vergil’s pity for: 207 ff.; 
terror of: 210 f.; dies by his own 
fault: 212. 

Valerian gens, connection with Velia: 
60, 68; house of Publicola on 
Velia: 61. 

Valerius Maximus, picture map of 
Rome in a manuscript of: 242. 

Varro, gives names of Fates: 239. 

Velia: 54 ff.; vagueness of the term: 
54; not the Summa Sacra Via: 
54 f.; rare in literature: 55; in 
general use only early: 56, 62; one 
of seven montes of Septimontium: 
56 f.; as a ridge: 60; connection 
with Aedes Penatium: 60, 63, 65; 
connection with Valerian gens: 
60 f., 63; extent of: 67 f.; shrine of 
Mutunus Tutunus on: 68; loses 
topographical force: 68. 

Vergil, no slavish imitator of Homer: 
18926; scholia in a Paris MS. of: 
229; sources for his picture of heroic 
age in Italy: xxxv; sympathy with 
the defeated: 185; pity increases 
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as he grows older: 185; pity for 
Iarbas: 186; for the defeated in 
games: 187; for young and old: 
192, 195, 20212’; for helpless animals: 
19256. for golden boys: 194; for 
elderly women: 196; for Camilla: 
1968; for wrongdoers: 197; for 
monsters: 197; divine aspect of his 
pity: 197; pity for Mezentius: 
202 ff.; for Dido: 205; for Turnus: 
207 ff.; Aeneid, IV. 550-551: 26 ff.; 
connects Augustus with Romulus: 
97; authorship of Helen episode: 
172 ff.; use of compound verbs: 
182 f.; and the ‘‘under dog”: 185. 

Virgilian gens, light from inscriptions 
on; xii. 

Vulgar Latin, influence of Greek on: 
5 ff.; no sharp distinction from 
standard Latin: 14, 21; mutual in- 
fluence of vulgar and standard 
Latin: 15; evidence for from 
Romance: 15; agreement with 
early Latin: 18; how influenced by 
Greek orientals: 19; driven out by 
standard Latin: 20; . phonetics of: 
23; accent of: 24; .consonantal 
peculiarity: 24; develops natural 
tendencies of early Italian dialects: 
25; accent in: 16021, . 

Vultures, augury of, to Romulus: 85, 
91; to Octavian: 91; in sculpture: 
92; suggested by Ittuus: 103. 

Weeds, land to be left free of: 219. 
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